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PREFACE 


IN any single volume dealing with the story of Europe and its 
world during a period of a hundred years, however it may be 
entitled, the chief difficulty of a writer is to judge what can 
best be omitted from the mass of material. 

The period here treated was one of violent transition. The 
two conflicting agencies always controlling human stability 
and progress, the principle affecting social life that the com- 
munity should be supreme in all directions of human effort, 
and the increasing tendency to a belief that advance was stayed 
by interference of society in the freedom of the individual, 
were at close grips. Throughout the century this clash becomes 
more marked, leading in Western Europe, and wherever the 
unsatisfied restlessness of Westerns Europe penetrated, to a 
searching enquiry into the ainda organized society, and 
to a questioning of the authority on which the society rested. 

This process had been in action for a very long time, even 
before the Reformation movement completely wrecked the 
communal society of the West. But the old theories on which 
the social order had rested, though consistently opposed or 
ignored, had still remained as the expression of the social life, 
regulating the real or supposed interests of the community. 

For instance, that social aspect of the communal life of 
which one may find examples in old household books and 
accounts of medizval travel, the custom of entertainment at 
the great man’s cost of an unnecessary multitude of dependents 
and guests, though dying out under absentee Hanoverians in 
commercial Britain, survived in France to the detriment of 
the monarchy in the crowd of great nobles and churchmen who 
lived on the King at Versailles. Another mischievous survival 
lay in the claim by the noble of a volume of little perquisites 
originally given by the-community to the chief in return for 
social service which had long since ceased to be performed. 
Of the long growth of empirical enquiry which accompanied 
this contest of ideas, the eighteenth century saw the harvest, 
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resulting in much anarchy and confusion, and strenuous contest 
of half-digested theories with new conditions of active com- 
mercial life. 

The century was essentially one of movement, of action, of 
wide travel and adventure, of infinite expansion into other 
continents. Hardy men brought European methods of living 
into the waste places of the earth and, defying hardship and 
rigour of climate and wild beasts and disease and hunger, cleared 
the forests and made settlements in savage lands, or became a 
ruling caste as conquerors of ancient civilities. 

The vogue of deliberative assemblies, which had caused the 
murder of Charles I. and the substitution of William the 
Dutchman for James II., had on the European continent given 
way to dynastic rule. Here the members of the assemblies 
who had bought their seats were compelled to register the 
decrees of the sovereign. In the islands where, by an extrava- 
gance of treachery, the revolution in form of government had 
been successful, the powers of the community were disposed in 
the interests ofa remorseless moneyed bureaucracy that for half 
a century exercised every art of corrupt and incompetent rule. 

Contemporary works have been almost entirely the ground 
of my information, later histories only occasionally supple- 
menting them. But ethical principles had ceased to count in 
this time of gross material action, so that, although there is a 
very great mass of material for use, its use must be guarded 
throughout by a watch for the selfish tendencies of nations, 
parties and individuals. Whether pamphlets, letters, diary or 
history, every word, with the rarest exception, must be treated 
as written for partisan purposes. An example is the treatment 
of the character of King George III. and his supposed part in 
the American Revolution. Except for spiteful suggestion and 
backstairs gossip there are in contemporary documents no facts 
that bear out in the slightest degree the obloquy with which the 
defeated Whigs have succeeded, through Macaulay and others, 
in traducing the King’s character. I have tried for an impartial 
judgment on events: strong opinions, justified, I hope, by con- 
temporary facts, are expressed only where it has appeared to 
me that history has been falsified in the interests of political 
parties. 


Unfortunately for the historian the people in the eighteenth 
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century read the books and not merely the preface. ‘At least 
I can only so suppose, because some of the most valuable 
authorities have very little guide to contents or index. For 
mstance, Sir Robert Keith’s Diary and Correspondence, two 
very closely printed volumes, have no Index and no key except 
a few names to their very varied contents, and to the Malmes- 
bury Diaries and Correspondence, three volumes of most 
valuable matter containing some 1650 pages, there is neither 
Table of Contents nor Index. This is the more unfortunate 
as there are two French letters of King George III. in this 
collection (Vol. I.,p. 265, and Vol. II., p. 480) which might bear 
on the question of his mental cultivation. 

I have in this. book tried to remedy this defect, the general 
Index, for which I am indebted to Miss B. E. Law, and the map 
Index by Mr. Cribb, F.R.G.S., rendering it easier for a reader 
to follow the matter of the book. There is probably some 
repetition, but I hope not vain repetition. 

The naval and military operations have been reduced as far 
as may be to the proportions of a summary. In common with 
the majority of readers I have no technical knowledge of such 
affairs. A revolution took place during the century in the art 
of war, both at sea and on land. But there would appear to 
have remained certain canons of practice, at least I must con- 
ceive them to be such, as they vary little throughout the 
century. For an assault on a fortified position the ladders were 
either forgotten, or they were too short, or they were thrown 
away in the advance of the men. If the attack was made at 
night, it was an almost invariable procedure that the troops 
did not arrive at the position until morning, and that the guides 
led the attacking force to the most unassailable position. The 
ammunition did not fit the guns, the men in charge of the 
horses bolted. Sometimes some great obstacle, overlooked by 
those who had planned an attack, brought the assault to a 
stop, and as frequently the misfortune was remedied by informa- 
tion given by a deserter or friendly enemy of a way round. 
Desertions in thousands on all sides from armies in which there 
were no medicines, little food and drink, and extreme hardship, 
were not surprising, whether in Europe, Asia or America. Clive 
was once very nearly defeated and captured, meeting an enemy’s 
force mostly composed of deserters speaking English. 
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Luck entered very largely into the fortunes of all the wars. 
The timely use of tarpaulin at Plassey helped to win our Indian 
Empire. At Louisburg Wolfe had ordered retreat, when the 
situation was saved by the accidental action of a subordinate. 
A weakly-held post, overlooked by the enemy, redeemed a 
desperate position at Quebec and made opening for a famous 
victory. And over all was a supremacy of courage and com- 
petence both of officers and men. At sea there is the same 
record of chance and luck, the tide which, taken at the turn, led 
on to fortune, our “ old allies,” the fog and the storm, watching 
alike over our dangers and our successes, 

Throughout the eighteenth century from 1715, and in the 
nineteenth until the incubus was removed by the accession of 
a female sovereign to the throne of Britain, the political, military 
and industrial interests of the Empire were limited and harassed 
by the necessity of guaranteeing the frontiers of the Hanoverian 
electorate against the attacks of France or Prussia. When this 
terrible check on our imperial vitality disappeared, the national 
spirit, and with it the trade of the Empire, expanded in all 
parts of the world. We were freed from the certainty of being 
dragged into the periodic quarrel between the Frenchman and 
the German, which has been recurrent since the break-up of the 
Empire of Charlemagne. Considering the gross breach of faith 
which accompanied the cession of Lorraine to France in the 
eighteenth century, her fearful devastations of the Palatinate, 
and her later military invasion of all Europe and attempts in 
Egypt and Asia, it is to be hoped that we shall not raise up 
another Hanover by engaging ourselves beforehand to shed 
British blood in settlement of the quarrels of these Continental 
nations. We might at least learn from the eighteenth century 
that our business is world trade and with it world peace, and 
that no Empire and no supremacy in trade can ever be 
permanent without the support of Religion and Liberty. 


J. W. JEUDWINE. 
June, 1925. 
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RELIGION, COMMERCE, LIBERTY 


INTRODUCTION 


GOVERNMENT, LAW AND REVOLUTION 


IF mankind could only be so persuaded, the form of government 
under which they live is a matter wholly indifferent. A few 
men instinctively recognize the indifference of forms, that there 
is little variation in individual freedom under variations of 
authorized force, that the Calvinist may be just as tyrannical 
as the Bishop, the President of the Republic as absolute or as 
thin a smoke of burning paper as the King. But for the most 
part men are too much engaged in the struggle for food and 
shelter to take interest in political action until it affects them 
personally, and even then too much afraid of the effect on their 
private affairs to take action so long as the evil can be borne. 
Under all forms and in all ages the powerful and rich oppress 
and make use of the poor and weak; the strong people, quickly 
multiplying, dragoon the feebler race; the dull nation with 
the predatory possessory outlook exploits the self-contained 
intellectual. 

As a consequence the history of mankind is a sombre record 
of the fatalistic patience with which the average man endures 
the ills he has, exerting in his turn his individual pressure on 
those weaker than himself, if by so doing he may modify his 
own disadvantages, and looking always for some relief from any 
quickening of the moral sense of society, from which alone he 
can hope for alleviation of his lot. 

This moral sense lies outside all political action. But the 
instinct which teaches that it is through the moral sense only 
that advance can be made is so strong that the politician must 
always pretend that his actions are urged by it. 

This indifference of mankind is ruffled from time to time by 
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determined efforts made to redress grievances or even to change 
by violence the system of social life. In the first instance many 
of the men who engage in such attempts to remake society are 
idealists, their minds filled with theories of social improvement, 
but without knowledge of the limitations of human nature 
which would enable them safely to carry their theories into 
practice. They are examples of the saying that you may learn 
in the study that a stone when thrown describes a parabola, 
but that you can only learn in the outside world to allow for 
the deflexions and disturbing influences which prevent the 
stone from describing a complete parabola. 

Every such attempt to reconstruct society attracts a crowd of 
idle thinkers, school teachers, journalists, agents of all sorts, 
small lawyers, all the parasites who breed on developed society, 
eager to try experiments at other men’s expense in new con- 
ditions ; and very soon, if any profit is to be gained, every 
knave who can mouth for his advantage the popular phrases 
which have been handed down through the centuries with 
various interpretations by the prophets of change, becomes a 
patriot and the friend of humanity. 

To have any chance of success, such movement must be, or 
appear to be, in accord with the moral sense, must be agreeable 
to economic conditions, and must rest on some favourable 
theory of life. When this happens, those who are not directly 
concerned with alteration or destruction of existing conditions 
had better for their own safety “stand from under.” For 
when the moment comes for the mob to put into actual practice 
the wandering theories of generations of philosophers and 
politicians, those whose fate it is to uphold the existing con- 
ditions are like men moving forward in the teeth of a hurricane, 
depending for progress on the small surface offered to the gale 
and for safety on the chance of shelter when the storm over- 
whelms them. Hooker, writing in England in the seventeenth 
century (Eccles. Polity, Book I) of such a case, has well expressed 
the difficulties to be met. ‘‘ Because,”’ says he, “‘ such as openly 
reprove supposed disorders of state are taken for principal 
friends to the common benefit of all and for men that carry 
singular freedom of mind ; under this fair and plausible colour 
whatsoever they utter passeth for good and current. That 
which wanteth in the weight of their speech is supplied by the 
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_aptness of men’s minds to accept and believe it. Whereas, on 
_the other side, if we maintain things that are established, we 


have not only to strive with such a number of heavy prejudices, 


deeply rooted in the hearts of men, who think that herein we 


serve the time, and speak in favour of the present state, because 


| thereby we either seek or hold preferment ; but also to bear 
such exceptions as minds so averted beforehand usually take 


against that which they are loath should be poured into them.” 

The eighteenth century was fertile in disturbance resulting 
from such attempts to rebuild the social frame, which had 
ceased to meet the requirements of European progress. They 
were to a great extent unsuccessful because they ignored the 
elements on which social life must permanently rest. 

The very essence of the most elementary society, the first 
essential feature of every healthy community life, is the cultiva- 
tion of a sense of social duty, of a course of action which considers 
the interests of others as well as of oneself, a sense of duty 
which ranks before the individual rights which in every well- 
regulated Christian society are correlated with and follow on 
the performance of “‘ my duty towards my neighbour.” This 
essence of social duty is expressed for the community by its 
laws. “Generally all laws human, which are made for the 
ordering of public societies, be either such as establish some 
duty whereunto all men by the law of reason did before stand 
bound ; or else such as make that a duty which before was 
none.” When the lawyers of the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries discourse of the philosophy of law, they pay especial 
respect to social duty. 

To take one example only of the philosophizing of a practical 
lawyer, Blackstone admits the possible equality of man in a 
state of nature, without any superior but Him who is the author 
of our being. But he laughs at the idea of a social contract. 
“That there ever was a state in which there was no society,” 
he says, “is unbelievable. Man is formed for society ” ; so 
we come to what he calls the municipal or civil law which 
“ regards him also as a citizen and bound to other duties towards 
his neighbour than those of mere nature and religion ; duties 
which he is engaged in by enjoying the benefits of the common 
union and which amount to no more than that he contribute 
on his part to the subsistence and peace of the society.” As 
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social duties are of a relative nature, due from one and due to 
another, the English lawyers, Hale, Blackstone, and others, 
consider it as more clear and easy to regard them as duties 
required from rather than as rights belonging to particular 
persons. You can contrast later this essential for humane 
society, the conception of social duty, which has always been a 
strong feature of British philosophy, with the programmes of 
natural rights without any corresponding duties, put forth in 
the eighteenth century by the free-thinkers of America, France 
and other nations, and excused or praised by some of our 
English historians to the young people of to-day as being 
expositions of freedom. 

To understand the growth and power of these theories we 
must go back a little. The peoples of Western Europe had 
been living ever since the days of the Scandinavian raiders 
under an ordered society, which had superseded the personal 
adherence of the freeman to the chief. This, which is some- 
tithes called the feudal system, was a social edifice, based on 
the holding of land and on military service, connected by mutual 
guarantee, each lord in turn contracting with his tenant for 
protection and peaceful possession, and receiving in return 
fealty and service in war and in peace. In a society exposed 
to constant war this relation of mutual duty and right between 
lord and vassal had for a long time worked in a very rough way 
to the material advantage of both. But the system, avoiding 
the concentration of power in the remote kingship, had resulted 
in creating a number of small warring baronies in which the 
local ruler exercised an independent authority resting on his 
military power, accompanied by great increase of privileges 
to himself at the expense of the people ruled. 

Then economic changes, among them increase of trade and 
the rediscovery of the East, aided by the unifying influence of 
the Roman Papacy, told persistently in favour of unity of rule 
in larger areas under stronger rulers. As the areas of authority 
became greater, the rulers found the collection of feudal levies 
uncertain and undisciplined, liable to leave the field for home at 
the most inopportune moment, unsuitable in every respect 
to their more prolonged military operations. Hence the stand- 
ing army of mercenaries, to be paid by taxation of or plunder 
of the people, took the place of feudal forces, 
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I have hitherto left out of sight the British Islands. From 
the very first their course of development sharply diverged from 
that of the Continent. Encompassed by the inviolate sea they 
sat outside the anarchy and desolation of the Continental 
struggle. By geographical position and peopled by sea-faring 
folk from Scandinavia, Flanders and Normandy the islanders 
were from the first what they have always remained, a naval 
and not a military people, though they developed naval suprem- 
acy slowly. The standing army in England did not come until 
after the civil war, when Cromwell, our only example of a 
military tyrant, raised a standing army, in excess of his pledge 
to the Parliament. Then again the happy incident of the 
necessity for supremacy of William the Norman over his 
scattered followers had led to the change made on Salisbury 
Plain which strengthened the kingly office, whereby the most 
dangerous feature of the feudal system, the independence of 
the Crown enjoyed by the great nobles, was destroyed. But 
the chief variant in direction throughout lay in the development 
of the laws expressing for the community its social duties. 

While the feudal system was a living force, bodies of local 
custom for each district locally independent, varying according 
to the needs of the locality, for the most part unwritten, grew 
up in Europe; such bodies of custom regulated the simple 
relations of life on land, provision for the needs of sea-borne 
traffic being made by various marine laws derived from the 
customs of the sea ports. So various had these customs become 
that Beaumanoir (Prologue to the Coutwmes de Beauvoisie) tells 
that the customs of France were so diverse that “ on ne pourrait 
pas trouver le royaume de France deus chasteleries qui de toz 
cas uzassent d’une meisme coustume.” 

After the twelfth century the kings of the great countries 
from time to time, in the course of strengthening the royal 
authority, attempted collections and arrangement of these 
customs, generally with the suggestion that the legislation 
originated with the contemporary king. 

Norway and Sweden collect their customs; the Spanish 
provincial laws are formed into las partidas by Alonzo X., the 
son of St. Ferdinand ; King Edward does the same for Portugal, 
and Charles VII. and his successors for France. 

But a common authority was required by which the conflicting 
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usages, customs and conditions could be reconciled and inter- 
preted. This was found in the revived Roman law. It became 
“le droit qui est communes a toz es coustumes de France.” 
Looking to the edict of the Praetor, or the rescript of the 
Emperor, or to the Papal pronouncement, assuming an origin 
of legislation by an absolute ruler for the community, it was 
jealously looked upon by the jurists in view of its effect upon 
the customary law. But it was no alien or exceptional law on 
the Continent as it became in England. It dominated or 
divided authority with the customs. ‘Le droit coutumier,”’ 
says Montesquieu, “soit regardé parmi nous comme contenant 
une espéce d’opposition avec le droit romain, de sorte que ces 
deux droits divisent les territoires.”” Blackstone, writing in 
1758, puts it thus: “‘ In most of the nations of the Continent 
the civil or imperial law under different modifications is closely 
interwoven with the municipal laws of the land. . . .. We must 
not prefer the edict of the Praetor or the rescript of a Roman 
Emperor to our own immemorial customs or the sanctions of 
an English Parliament.” 

Scotland, after the expulsion of the English under the 
Edwards, adopted the Roman law in a modified form, incorpor- 
ating in it some ancient custom. © But in England, though the 
Italian might lecture on it at Oxford, the Roman law became 
and remained an alien law, associated, as the rough and tumble 
fight with Rome went on, with the foreign claims to toll and 
tithe in our dominions, in opposition to the English common 
law, the native custom, handed down from the past, for the 
most part unwritten, but acknowledged as the general law, the 
standard of the whole country, to which the alien law must 
conform. ; 

For the difference between England and Europe, whether 
in the fourteenth or eighteenth century, was that, owing perhaps 
to her modified feudalism, to her aloofness from European 
quarrel, to her slight connection with Rome, to her sea wall 
against foreign expression of theological and political ideas, 
to the small area of land concerned, its level character, its 
suitability for wheat, to the comparative unity of race and 
language, she developed very early and very strongly a unity 
of customary law common to the whole country, customary 
law to which her Scandinavian and Saxon people were 
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_ accustomed, valuable not only as a repository of private law, 

_ but as general and well-recognized custom to which difficulties 

_ arising out of political action must be finally referred. 

___ As the instinct of the Western European led to an increasing 

_ preference for the strength and possible tyranny of the king 
in place of the predatory uncertainty of baronial rule, the 
powers of the English king, though often strained to excess, 
especially under the Tudors, were faced with the necessity of 
conformity to the customary common law of the whole realm, 
It is to the body of this customary law that the Anglo-Norman 
barons refer when in the reign of Henry III. they were called 
upon to make one of the very few beneficial changes in the 
feudal customs of inheritance suggested by the Roman eccles- 
iastic: “‘ Nolumus leges Angliae mutari.” 

The English common law will not brook any competition 
of great scientific codes ; it keeps the Roman civil law with its 

- leanings to absolutism as an alien exception, only to be admitted 
to use where agreeable to the immemorial custom ; it destroys 
the great body of Irish jurisprudence, so much more civilized 
and humane than its own practice; in later years its contact 
with the ancient legal systems of India is marred by the attempt 
to read their antique communism in the terms of the English 
feudal custom. In the revolts of the seventeenth century, 
both that in which Charles I. was murdered and in the later one 
in which his son fled, the acts, very trifling in themselves, which 
produced the upheavals were summed up in the requirement 
that the Scottish rulers brought up in the Roman law of 
Scotland should conform to the English common law on which 
the political edifice rested. 

The two systems of law were and are in direct opposition ; 
the one inquisitorial, the other litigious; the one resting on 
the authority of the absolute ruler, the other on the consent of 
the people; the one founded on the scientific elaboration of 
principle, the other on the construction by judicial decisions, 
laid up in the Year Books and Statutes, of laws looking to im- 
memorial custom and based on the consent of the whole people. 
“Laws are they not,” says a seventeenth-century philosophic 
writer, “which public approbation hath not made so, And 
to be commanded we do consent when that society, whereof 
we are part, hath at any time consented.” We have been saved 
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from revolution in the past by this principle, and our greatest 
danger in the future lies in the increasing bulk of police regula- 
tions which do not rest either in origin or in execution on the 
popular will. 

When in the eighteenth century the peoples of Europe were 
faced with the problems solved by obedience to the common 
law of England in the seventeenth, they were thrown back for 
their solution on scraps of philosophic fancy. There was for 
them no such body of common law enacted by the whole people 
to which they could refer their difficulties. L’Etat c’est mot. 


PART I—EUROPEAN SOCIETY 


CHAPTER I 
THE DECAY OF THE OLD ORDER 


1 

i. Feudalism in the Eighteenth Century.—By the seventeenth 
century the feudal system as a means of living, governing the 
relations of the ruling class with the people, had fallen into 
irrevocable decay. The rights of the nobles no longer corres- 
ponded with their duties. As the princes grew stronger and 
the people less able to resist oppression and taxation, they ceased 
to have any rights at all against their rulers. Britain, as usual, 
stood apart, and, abolishing after the Restoration all the worst 
features of the feudal system, bent her energies to colonial 
expansion and oversea trade in which the last two Stuart 
kings took a prominent share. But long before the coming 
of the eighteenth century the state of society on the continent 
of Europe was such as to invite revolution. The kingship, 
at least in France, Spain and Portugal had so grown as to 
concentrate in itself the local authority hitherto exercised by 
the feudal magnates: but the rights and privileges which had 
been granted to these great men in return for the burdensome 
exercise of local authority, the freedom from heavy taxation, 
the monopoly of military office, a hundred irritating pinpricks 
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of privilege, handed down from the time of common action, 
remained. The standing armies, for the support of which the 
king had been allowed by his own authority to levy heavy taxes 
in countries always liable to invasion across an artificial border, 
were now commonly used not for any national purpose but in 
waging war for acquisition to the Crown of territories, titles or 
privileges, to satisfy the desire for mastery, to gratify personal 
vanity, or to engage in quarrels arising out of personal pique 
or family advantage. Still worse, the whole tendency of the 
exalted kingship, as the giver of all good things, was to draw 
the nobles to the Court in search of pensions and offices, leaving 
the tax-racked populations outside subject to the exaction of 
imposts of all sorts at the mercy of the king’s officials and the 
lord’s agents, without sympathy or assistance other than they 
would receive from the local priest as poor, as ignorant and as 
helpless as themselves. 

In Germany, the larger states, Saxony, Bavaria, Hanover, 
and the jackal robber Brandenburg Prussia, took any side in 
the constant scrimmage which required soldiers and could pay 
for their purchase. Otherwise Germany, and Italy with its 
islands, split up into many little principalities, were the hunting- 
grounds over which the greater Powers sported, exchanging 
slices of other people’s territories, when they were not occupied 
with robbing each other as part of a temporary treaty or 
family arrangement. 

The characteristic of territorial exchange at the end of the 
seventeenth century was that the ruler treated the various 
states and peoples as his personal property to be bartered as 
part of a marriage settlement or of a treaty; the people 
exchanged being expected to accept the forms of religion (gener- 
ally forms only) of their ruler. Thus the military and naval 
power of the great Empire of Spain was dissipated by the 
dynastic settlements in the course of which her widely separated 
dominions passed from one ruler to another. The strip which 
we now call Belgium, then the Spanish Netherlands, part of 
the Spanish Empire by cross marriages and descent, was tossed 
from one kinsman claimant to the kingship of Spain to another, 
the Emperor of Austria, while France and Holland in turn 
nibbled at the boundaries and made use of its helplessness to 
seize the fortresses and to gain diplomatic advantage on the 
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ground of seeking their own personal security. A great part 
of Italy passed back and forth in the same way. 

The Dutch, from whom the Belgians had suffered so much 
in the wars of religion, had gained their independence of Spain 
under Philip II. in the sixteenth century. But the Belgians, 
though they revolted from Spain, did not succeed, remaining 
part of the Empire as the Spanish Netherlands until they were 
transferred to Austria by the Treaty of Utrecht in 1713. 

The golden age of Belgian development was from 1624 to 
1713 under the rule of Archduke Albert and Isabella, daughter 
of Philip of Spain, an age when Rubens, Van Dyck, Jordaens, 
Plantin the printer, Mercator the mapmaker, Heinsius, Lipsius 
and other notables flourished. When the kings of Europe 
fought over their dynastic squabbles, Belgium was one of the 
scenes of conflict. Italy also had to suffer from the disputes 
of the princes. Through the centuries the armies of France and 
Spain and Austria march over these favoured lands, murdering, 
plundering and burning. In the war of the Austrian succession 
for instance Maria Theresa of Austria was also Grand Duchess 
of Tuscany and Duchess of Milan, and defended her Italian 
dominions from her allied enemies. ‘ At the foot of the Alps, 
in the rich plains of Lombardy, the French and German armies 
had for two centuries met in deadly encounter and mingled their 
blood in the waters of the Po.” 

The condition of Germany in the eighteenth century and far’ 
into the nineteenth was so extraordinary that I have thought 
it worth while to insert here an account of it by a trustworthy 
authority of the later nineteenth century. 

Writing of the German States, at the time of the war of the 
Austrian succession, the Duke de Broglie (Frederick the Great 
and Maria Theresa) thus describes the “ ill-joined and ill- 
assorted members whose co-operation was necessary to bring 
about the least movement of what was called the Germanic 
body. Let us picture to ourselves a territory which did not 
then contain more than twenty-five millions of men, and whose 
extent was only one-third greater than that of France at the 
present day (1882), with 300 independent sovereigns, all claim- 
ing to reign by an equal title ; the two who were on a par with 
the greatest royalties of Europe, equally with the eighty whose 
dominions did not cover an area of more than eight or ten square 
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leagues. Let us trace out the strange configuration of these 
innumerable States upon the map, and observe how they are 
all entangled together by the various accidents of conquest 
or succession, the small states dovetailing into the great, and 
the various possessions of the same owner situated at the most 
opposite points of the horizon. Let us try to keep in our head 
all the denominations of these potentates—electors, kings, 
dukes, archdukes, counts palatine, bishops, margraves, bur- 
graves, landgraves—a variety of titles which correspond to every 
political form that a society can assume, from pure monarchy 
‘at Vienna and Berlin to ecclesiastical rule at Mainz and Cologne, 
and even down to republican liberty in the imperial cities. 
Then let us study divisibility pushed ad infinitum in the interior 
of these units, which were not even atoms, by the co-existence 
of 40,000 seigneuries,and almost as many abbeys, guilds, orders 
or chapters, all endowed with immunities, or exercising 
privileged jurisdictions, and we shall get a glimpse of the 
spectacle of incoherence and confusion which was presented 
by Germany in the eighteenth century, at the moment when 
national unity was already firmly constituted in France, under 
the hand of a powerful administration, and freely represented 
in England by a Parliament grouped round a popular throne.”’ 

“ This strange amalgam claimed also to form an organized 
body endowed with the principal elements that constitute a 
government. It had a central executive power personified in 
the Emperor, a legislative power sitting at Ratisbon in an 
elective Diet. But these institutions, even supposing, which is 
doubtful, that they ever had serious consistency, were no longer 
anything more than the ghost of a great memory. For a long 
time past the imperial dignity possessed no inherent power, 
and could only make itself respected by borrowing that of the 
prince who was invested with it. In fact, the Emperor retained 
the discretionary use of only two of his inherent faculties : the 
nomination to certain benefices, and the bestowal of titles of 
honour. In every other exercise of authority he had to ask the 
co-operation, and consequently submit to the control, of his 
powerful subordinates.”” The Emperor in election swore to 
do nothing to render the Empire hereditary in his family, and 
to respect all the rights and privileges of the princes. “‘ Among 
the number of these was the right to make treaties, either 
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among themselves or even with foreign princes.” But the 
Emperor, admitting their independence, was bound to support 
their authority against their own subjects. 

There was an imperial administration and High Court of 
Justice, but without means of enforcing decrees. The imperial 
army, of which the Emperor appointed the Commander-in-chief, 
was from 20,000 to 40,000 men. ‘“‘ Each company was formed 
of the contingent of several states, and each kept its own uniform 
and armament. There were states whose entire contingent 
consisted of two men, equipped at their own expense, but also 
in their own fashion.” Imperial finances did not exist ; each 
sovereign was supposed to furnish a subscription but no means 
of compelling him to pay it were provided. “ The right of the 
states extended, always in proportion to their means, to the 
nomination of inferior officers, so that in the same company 
the captain might be nominated by a king, the first lieutenant 
by a city, the second by the head of a religious order or even by 
an abbess. And then, so that no one should be offended or 
discontented, the officers Protestant and Catholic were to be of 
an equal number, and to occupy equivalent ranks.” 

“The Constitution of the Diet . . . seemed to be expressly 
contrived to keep up the mutual distrust of all the states, small 
and great, or if the great came to an understanding it was that 
they might oppress and annul the small.” Since the peace of 
Westphalia matters had been arranged so that religious disputes 
in the Diet should be avoided. Though the avoidance was not 
complete, this fear of religious dissension deadened the powers 
of the German Empire, dividing the religions by territories, 
instead of softening and uniting them. “‘ Any petty sovereign 
might look upon hiniself as a champion of the Bible or the 
Church, hold his puny state as a Holy Land which he was bound 
to defend, and thus invest his most foolish prerogatives with the 
character of sacred inviolability.... Under cover of the 
new principle of liberty of conscience, the old system of feudality 
preserved all its former features.” 

“As the Emperor was always a Catholic, it was especially 
among the Protestants that an obstinate resistance to the 
most legitimate exercise of the central authority was organized. 
; The Reformation, whose tempestuous breath had 
dispersed the traditions of the Middle Ages everywhere else, 


—— 
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had preserved in Germany the most antiquated institutions of 
the past, and, as it were, frozen them into rigid immobility.” 

There was one point on which these states were all agreed, 
sullen and jealous irritation with France. “During half a 
century Louis XIV. had sent his army so many times across 
the Rhine needlessly and, without a pretext, had made his 
friends pay so dearly for his alliance and his enemies feel his 
power so keenly, had carved the record of his exploits on so 
many triumphal arches, and had wounded the amour propre 
that never sleeps, so long and so deeply, that at length patriotism 
awoke from its slumber. There are, besides, certain faults which 
Providence punishes by denying them oblivion. The soldiers 
of Turenne little knew to what an undying hatred on the part 
of Germany they devoted the very name of their country when 
they inscribed it in letters of blood and fire on all the hills of the 
Palatinate.” It was written of France and Germany at the 
opening of the war of the Austrian succession in 1740. 

Holland, in the later seventeenth century the greatest naval 
power of the time, dominating trade in the East and West 
Indies, walked delicately as the wars waged round her, the 
Austrian or Spanish Netherlands, our modern Belgium, forming 
some sort of buffer against France, while the dykes and the 
seas and the Rhine sheltered her from Austro-Germany. 

Sweden, whose influence had been so powerful in the wars of 
religion under her great king Gustavus Adolphus, had little 
part in the commercial expansion which marked the eighteenth 
century. But she was destined to throw for a moment a flash 
of brilliant light on the affairs of Eastern Europe under her 
warlike king, Charles XII. The other Scandinavian powers 
played subordinate parts. 

In the East of Europe were three great absolute monarchies, 
Austria, Russia and Turkey. Between these great empires of 
the East and the decaying feudalism of the West lay the great 
kingdom of Poland, then a vast area with a military population 
but with no strategic boundaries, expressing the most extreme 
and most helpless form of feudalism, surrounded by powerful 
neighbours who afterwards destroyed her. 

One may fairly say, I think, that for the first half at least 
of the eighteenth century there was no moral sense whatever 
in this Europe among the European nations. Treaties and oaths 
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counted for nothing. So far as politics were concerned it was 
a cage of wild beasts. aks 

Being a purely arbitrary division of time, no century 1s likely 
to contain in itself all the elements of change. The last forty 
years of the seventeenth century were making great preparation 
for the events of the eighteenth. As compared with the years 
to come, and with those which ended in the Thirty Years’ War, 
there was almost a rest from war in Europe, as the nations of 
the West began their great expansion and commercial competi- 
tion in other continents. 

The feudal system on the continent, as it decayed and 
thoroughly broke up, fell into one of two extremes; either 
the federal power, as I have pointed out, in the West drew 
together all authority into a central control and depressed or 
extinguished the responsibilities of the lesser component parts, 
or it became a mere titular overlord, a helpless figure-head 


among a mob of quarrelsome petty barons. I take this last 


extreme first, the classical example of exhausted feudalism, 
Poland. 

If we would study history away from that confining habit of 
crediting each success or failure to the direct action of some 
superman of good or evil, we must realize that the political or 
economic changes that come in the centuries are the result of 
causes beyond man’s control. Regulations made by rulers and 
the actions that follow them have not for the most part in 
themselves any motive power ; they express only the efforts of 
those responsible for affairs to avoid or to modify the evil 
effects of the fundamental change or economic movement which 
they are powerless to.prevent. The storm past, the historian 
looking seawards sometimes assumes that some pre-eminent 
crest of spume in the distance has been the cause of the tempest ; 
that the actions of King John brought about the re-editing of 
the Charter of Henry I.: that Luther caused the Reformation 
or Rousseau the French Revolution ; all events of which the 
causes were in full motion before any of them were born. The 
world moves on its course of change, decay or growth apart 
from any human effort or any individual energy. 

Then again the essential economic change when it comes may 
be beneficial or the reverse according to the time at which it 
matures and the stage of progress to which the country has 
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attained, and even geographical position. The condition of 
society at which the lessening of the powers of local courts 
came about as the federal legal system grew, strongly affected 
the good or evil of the result. If the issues raised by the French 
Revolution had come to a head with the steady policy of peace 
pursued by Fleury in the early years of Louis XV., or if Louis 
XVI. had been assisted in his attempts at reform by advisers of 
the quality of Florida Blanca instead of the Swiss Necker, the 
problem might have been solved in a form more helpful to our 
European civility. If Catholic Emancipation had come to 
Ireland in 1790 instead of in 1829, the Elizabethan and Crom- 
wellian horrors and the shameless breach by William III. of 
the Treaty of Limerick with the succeeding persecution might 
have been put to one side, and there would very likely have been 
no Irish question in the succeeding centuries. 

Still, human agency does count. As the centuries progress 
the social revolutions cannot be avoided; but they may be 
quickened or delayed by the human element. The form, time 
and extent of events may depend a good deal on the character 
of the men who, for the time being, control the public action of 
the country and its neighbours. The event, both of the 
American and French revolutions, would appear to have been 
decided not by deliberate acts, still less by any principle at 
stake, but by an unbroken series of blunders on both sides 
acting on the economic causes which produced the storms ; 
and the same may be said of many other events of this century, 
such as the whole history of Poland, from first to last. 


ii. Feudalism in the East: Poland.—Poland is an example of 
arrested growth, of forms suitable for one age of the world 
being carried over into another age for which they were unfitted. 

In the early ages when, as each little community was cut off 
from knowledge of its neighbour by undrained wood and 

fen and want of means of transport, constant war was the rule, 
the leadership, though it would tend to become hereditary, was 
elective, because men looking to the affairs of the locality only 
required fitness for the immediate emergency. For the same 
reason the seminal weakness of the modern republic, the elective 
ruler representing only a bare majority of the electors, was 
avoided by insistence (often, no doubt, forcible on the fractious 
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ones) on unanimity of the vote of the Assembly. As society 
became more stable, the nation replacing the smaller local unit, 
the elective principle, though, as always, it still existed, gave 
place in practice to hereditary rule, and the Assembly accorded 
its vote on affairs on the principle that the voice of the majority 
bound the lesser number. The tragedy of Poland was that, as 
a great military people encircled by the expression of absolute 
power or by nations who had only partially accepted the 
developments of western civility, she kept the forms suitable to 
perpetuai war which others had thrown off, still clinging in the 
eighteenth century to the elective kingship and to the unanimity 
of the Assembly. 

As the advanced post of Rome in Eastern Europe the Poles 
took Christianity from the West about the middle of the tenth 
century. They steadily extended their boundaries and their 
faith by advancing on the Germans on the West and on Vladimir 
of Russia and the Turk and Tartar on the East, taking Kieff 
and advancing to the river Dniester. The Cossacks, who later 
colonized the Ukraine, had been deserters or descendants of 
deserters from the Polish armies on the lower Dniester. By the 
middle of the fifteenth century the Poles had enlarged their 
borders further at the expense of the Teutonic knights in the 
North, acquiring inter alia Kulm, Marienberg, Elbing, Dantzig 
and Thorn, When in 1453 Constantinople fell, and the Turks 
began to overrun Europe, Western Christianity owed its safety 
to the Poles and the Hungarians. But while the Magyars 
became a homogeneous national people, and their armies a 
national militia, looking to law as the ultimate guarantee of 
social order, the Polish nobles, insisting upon individual rights 
as an aristocratic caste over their serfs and conquered peoples, 
depressed the social sense and destroyed national life. 

Poland continued its imperial expansion at the expense of 
the Teutons. In 1525 Albert, Grand Master of the Teutonic 
Knights, did homage to Sigismund II., King of Poland, as Duke 
of Prussia, The Hohenzollerns held East Prussia as a fief of 
the Polish Empire until 1656, when it was given to Frederick 
William I., the Elector of Brandenburg, as pay for his support 
of Poland against Sweden. 

At the opening of the sixteenth century the Polish Empire 
was still a mighty wall of defiance to the East, extending from 
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the Black Sea to the Baltic. But it was surrounded by envious 
enemies ; its military boundaries were weak ; it had to reckon 
with hatreds and jealousies of the peoples who were under the 
subjection of its nobles; and it held within itself elements of 
speedy dissolution, defects which became prominent when the 
commercial forces of the eighteenth century broke down 
feudalism. In 1493 a national Diet had been set up, and several 
local parliaments established. But like all the Assemblies of 
that age the Diet represented only the interests of the great 
nobles and of a few rich burgesses from whom they drew money. 

Though the kingdom was elective, the throne tended, as do 
all human institutions, to become hereditary in one family, 
son succeeding father. Fortunately for Poland in her earlier 
years her kings, the line of the Jagellos were, like those of 
Portugal, strong and practical men, who raised the country to 
a height of power and prosperity. This line came to an end in 
1572, when Sigismund II., one of the greatest of Polish kings, 
died leaving no heir. Under him there had been religious tolera- 
tion, which was essential, as the great Polish Empire of those 
days contained great numbers of Greek Orthodox, Lutherans 

and Jews. There had been a great immigration of Jews and 
_of a considerable number of Germans who, settling in Poland, 
formed a bourgeoisie. 

On Sigismund’s death, the Emperor Maximilian and Henry 
of Valois (III.), brother and heir of Charles IX. of France, 
became candidates for the succession. By wholesale bribery 
Henry was elected ; but after five months, on the death of 
Charles IX., he went back to France. He had given away so 
much for his empty title that the last bit of authority had 
left the crown. From this time the kingship became a mere 
 croupier’s table for gambling between the nobles who supported 
the alien candidates. At each election the declining power of 
the kingship was still further squeezed by the Polish nobles for 
support of new grants of privileges, they being heavily bribed 
in turn by the candidates. 

The Polish feudalism, as I have said, had not advanced as 
far as majority rule. In the Parliaments and in the Diet the 
decisions must be unanimous. It was the clashing of the spears 
on the shields. It was only necessary to bribe or to terrorize 
one or a few members in order to crush any proposal of reform, 

Cc 
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unless the matter discussed was one which promised further 
privileges to the nobles. This from beginning to end is the 
crucial difficulty of the Polish nation. Many times the reform 
might have been made from within, but it was prevented from 
without. The feudal lords in the Diet and in their provincial 
assemblies were at odds always with a strong elective king, trying 
to control him to their use, ready at any moment supplied with 
funds from outside to carry laws increasing their own power or 
laying fresh burdens on the peasants. 

After Henry of Valois had been elected what were called the 
Henrician articles were drawn up. Roughly summarized they 
were: (1) the Diet was to meet at regular intervals; (2) a 
permanent council was to advise the king ; (8) there was to be 
a limited liberty of conscience ; (4) the consent of the Diet was 
to be necessary for war and taxation (a provision which proved 
ruinous in the time of John Sobieski) and for the marriage and 
divorce of the king ; (5) no foreigner was to hold public office ; 
(6) the king must not interfere in the election of his successor. 

Other causes which told for the fall of Poland were their 
treatment of the conquered peoples, and their difficulties on 
account of religion. Wherever they conquered they reduced 
the people to a condition of serfdom, the Polish noble 
monopolizing property and all social and political rights. -As a 
consequence, when in their wars with neighbouring states the 
fighting fell on outlying territory such as Ruthenia or Livonia, 
the Poles could expect no willing support from their subjects. 
In the earlier stage of their expansion they lived in a state of 
constant war which weakened the position of the farming class 
and checked the independence of the burghers. The needs of 
money for war and the control of taxation by the nobles put an 
immense power into their hands at the expense of the crown. 

Religious difficulties helped to the loss of their Ruthenian and 
Lithuanian territories to the rising power of Russia. Up to 
the time of the Reformation the reformed doctrines were 
spreading among the Roman Catholic Poles; but in 1565 
Sigismund recognized the decrees of the Council of Trent. The 
efforts to separate their subjects of the Eastern Church from the 
Russians led to the creation of the Uniat Church of Brest Litovsk 
allowing Greek ritual under the Church of Rome. 

But the main, almost the sole cause of the ruin of Poland lay 
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in the Liberum Veto in the Diet which enabled any one member 
to negative any legislation, any alterations, any reform by his 
single vote. 

The Polish noble permitted his nobility to assume an interest 
in agriculture. It is written that in the later days of his supreme 
poverty he could be seen in his rags ploughing his oxen, with the 
sword, the token of his superiority of race, tied to his side. But 
he would not demean himself to trade. That he left to the 
Jews. We have to wait for that degrading occupation until 
we come to speak of the feudalism of Western Europe. 

In spite of all the odds against them great kings were not 
wanting to the Poles. In 1574 Stephen Batory, Prince of Tran- 
sylvania, was elected. He made peace with the Turk and won 
Livonia from Ivan the Terrible. He organized the Cossacks 
as part of the Polish army, much as the Highlanders were 
incorporated with the British Army. He tried to make the 
crown hereditary and to introduce majority rule in the Diet, 
but he was met throughout by a solid opposition of the nobles 
who had no use for a patriotic king. He died suddenly in 1586. 
Then followed a civil war and the overturn of many years, after 
which Sigismund Vasa, heir to the throne of Sweden, and after 
him Vladislas became kings, the same struggle for reform and 
the same determined opposition continuing, with the same results. 
Poland was involved in unnecessary wars with Russia and 
Sweden with varying fortunes. Any success obtained was won 
in the face of the control by the nobles, their exemption from 
taxation, their refusal of supplies at the critical moment, making 
consistent forward action, either internal or external, impossible. 
When Vladislas died in 1648 the weakness of the country invited 
invasion. The Cossacks came and inflicted severe defeats on 
the Poles. John Casimir, the half-brother of Vladislas, was 
elected king. In 1655 the Swedes and Russians came and met 
with success until Charles X. and the Czar quarrelled. In 1660 
Austria lent Poland troops for defence. It was in this war 
that the Prussians won their independence of Poland as the 
price of their assistance. Charles gave back all his conquests 
except Livonia, and the Poles, by treaty with the Czar, recovered 
most of Lithuania, but ceded to him all east of the river 
Dnieper. 

The Poles had now to fight the Cossacks backed by the Turks. 
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John Sobieski checked and defeated them for a time ; but in 
1672 an enormous horde swept over the country ; a humiliating 
treaty was made with them which the Diet refused to ratify. 
Next John Sobieski inflicted a great defeat on the Turks and in 
1678 became King of Poland. The nobles by their veto dissolved 
the Diet, refused supplies, and took pay from Louis XIV. 
against the king. Then came the crowning act of the life of 
John Sobieski, the last heroic action for which Europe owed 
gratitude to the Poles. The Turks, unchecked by their defeats, © 
seeking to impose their dominion over Europe, brought a huge 
army of 800,000 men to besiege Vienna. The city could expect 
no help from Western Europe or from the North-East; the 
great fortress protecting western civility seemed to be doomed. 
The siege had lasted for 58 days before John Sobieski, with a 
force, composed of Poles, Saxons, Bavarians and Austrians, 
could come to its relief. In June, 1683, he engaged the Turkish 
horde under the walls of Vienna and utterly routed it. Europe 
was saved ; the tide of Turkish expansion was finally checked 
until in 1922 the Western Europeans refused to stand by the 
Greeks and deserted the British at Chanak. But the Polish 
Diet would give Sobieski no support to enable him to reap the 
fruits of his victory. With him disappeared the last hope of 
Poland. When he died in 1696 she became the plaything of 
the Powers. She was ringed round by powerful foes, Sweden, 
the rising Russia under Peter the Great, who, turning the eyes 
of his people from East to West would absorb Poland as standing 
in his way of a place in the sun, the Turk in the South-East, 
the great Austrian Empire, the various German States, and in 
the North-West the Brandenburg robber, all of whom with 
France disputed to impose upon her a dummy ruler, joined to 
make impossible the reforms which would have revived her 
strength, and involved her in costly quarrels not her own from 
which she received only loss. Such for the next seventy years 
is the history of Poland. 

John Sobieski had one close connection with Western Europe. 
He left a son James, whose daughter Clementina married James 
Stuart the old Chevalier, the son of our King James II. and VII. 
When his son Prince Charles Edward invaded Britain in 1745 
to recover the throne of his fathers from the Hanoverians, he 
had behind him the traditions not only of the murdered Charles 
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of England but of the great Polish king who had saved Europe 
at Vienna in 1683 ; and with their traditions he had, perhaps, 
also their limitations, 


iii. Feudalism in the West: France.—Leaving Poland 
I turn to the Continental feudalism of the West and illustrate 
from France. Henri IV. and his minister Richelieu, attempting 
colonial empire and extended commerce, had built up a French 
navy which showed great strength in the Mediterranean, had 
signed mercantile treaties with various Powers containing 
privileges of trade, established consulates in the Levant, 
encouraged commercial travel, and created great Companies 
with monopoly of trade for the Levant, North America, West 
Africa, and the East and West Indies. The Thirty Years’ War 
interfering with markets further turned the attention of both 
France and Great Britain to colonial trade in competition with 
Spain, Portugal and Holland. Though the Companies which 
' Henry and his great minister approved and assisted had only 
moderate success, France at the death of Louis XIII. (1643) 
had a colonial empire. 

The new reign began with a troublesome revolution. The 
struggle between the federal government and the authority 
of the nobles, who had great independent powers in the pro- 
vinces, a struggle which had been going on throughout the 
reign of Louis XIII., had ended in the temporary dominance of 
the Crown. Richelieu had died in 1642. Louis XIII. left the 
government in the hands of his widow Anne of Austria as regent 
for Louis XIV., at that time a child of between four and five 
years of age. She appointed an Italian Mazarin as her minister 
to carry on the policy of Richelieu, the establishment of central 
government at the expense of local authority, the reverse of 
Polish rule. Mazarin extended this by depriving the official 
aristocracy of their hereditary privileges. There was no religious 
question at that time as in Germany, as the political unity of 
France had brought the Huguenots into line with the rest of 
the nation. In fact, France in these times acted as protector 
of the German Protestant princes as against Austria. The only 
cloud in sight was that the finances, as commonly happened 
in those days owing to war and waste and difficulty of collection, 
were in a very serious state. 
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On Louis’ death the Parlement of Paris, a body of hereditary 
officials who had inherited or bought their offices, attempted to 
act as States General and to oust Mazarin. They had been 
forbidden to interfere in political affairs. But the time appeared 
favourable to an attempt to control the crown in the interests 
both of the local officials and of the great nobles. They had 
the sympathy of the nobles, such as Gaston, Duke of Orleans, 
the brother of Louis XIII., who had worked for the overthrow 
of Richelieu’s policy. 

Mazarin succeeded with difficulty in carrying on government 
until 1648. Then came the end of the Thirty Years’ War, the 
signing of the treaty of Westphalia, and a general revolt in 
various countries against the kingship, in the course of which 
the Scots and the Puritans murdered the English king. The 
Parlement of Paris headed a revolutionary party and set up 
the Fronde, a movement of reform or of revolution, as affairs 
might serve, with a definite aim to control the Crown and 
subordinate it to the power of the great nobles and officials of 
the provinces. (French Dictionary definition. Fvonde: sling, 
(surgical) bandage for the dress ; fronderié : riot of the Fronde, 
riot, disturbance; frondeuy: slinger, censurer, fault-finder, 
critic.) 

Mazarin arrested three provincial members of the Parlement, 
as Charles had seized the five members of the English Parlia- 
ment; whereupon the Parisians threw up barricades and 
carried on civil war from January to April, 1649. The Parle- 
ment afterwards joined with the nobles against the Crown, and 
Anne left Paris with the child. Negotiations followed and a 
truce for a time, Mazarin leaving France to enable a settlement 
to be made. In 1651 Louis came of age for the kingship, and 
in 1652 Mazarin returned to govern for Louis and train him for 
ruling until his death in 1661. By 1653 the revolutionary 
movement was over, and the nation, ‘ fatiguée des stériles agita- 
tions de la Fronde,’ gave an easy obedience to the. unifying 
autocracy of the young king and his minister. Louis became 
an absolute popular sovereign, as the kingdom grew and 
prospered under their hands. In 1655 Mazarin made a com- 
mercial treaty with Cromwell, and in 1657 by the Treaty of 
Paris Cromwell agreed to lend France 6,000 soldiers, Dunkirk 
and Mardyck to be captured from Spain and handed over to 
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England. In 1660 the Peace of the Pyrenees was made with 
Spain, Louis married the Spanish Infanta Maria Theresa, and 
in 1661 Charles II. married Catherine of Braganza. 

Colbert, who became minister in 1661, continued the policy 
of replacing the provincial authority of the princes and great 
nobles by crown officials of the middle class, the same change 
that had come about in England under the Tudors. A 
Contréleur-Général, who was subject in theory to a Council of 
Finance, with thirty-two intendants set over the provinces 
absorbed all internal management. The hard-working king 
alone was the check on his authority, the local Parlements and 
Estates falling into disuse. 

While the Stuarts, the real founders of our Empire, were 
building up our dominions in North America, in Hudson Bay, 
in Africa and the East, Louis and Colbert continued the policy 
of expansion for France, and built up a great navy. The king 
announced that the nobles did not derogate from their nobility 
by taking part in overseas trade. Colbert created the two 
Companies, Des Indes Occidentales and Des Indes Orientales, 
in 1664, in 1669 the Compagnie du Nord with monopoly of 
trade with Zeeland, Holland, Germany and other northern 
countries, and in 1670 the Company of the Levant. 

In any comparison of the commerce of France under the 
Grand Monarque to the detraction of the Stuarts, one must 
keep in mind that the French king had full command of money 
and for the greater part of his reign an enthusiastic nation 
behind him, while the English kings, faced always with the 
factious opposition of a party that lived upon a policy of 
negation and religious and political hatred, starved for the 
means of colonial and commercial enterprise. Also remember 
that France was not in the seventeenth century what she became 
in the eighteenth, our enemy and commercial rival. She did 
not compete with Holland and England in the Far East, as she 
claimed to control the trade of the Levant. Up to the middle 
of the seventeenth century the French flag was almost unknown 
in the East Indies. France did not look seawards. Louis 
spent her energies trying to get possession of the Spanish 
Netherlands, to make the Rhine her boundary, to unite France 


and Spain. 
In the 17th century Holland was our great and successful 
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rival, a rival who had driven us out of the Malay Peninsula, 
had nearly ruined our East Indian trade, a rival who threatened 
our colonies in Africa, in North America and in Guiana. Charles 
II., apart from any personal leanings to his mother’s country, 
showed a much truer instinct than the Parliamentary faction 
opposed to him when he held by France, who had not shown 
herself dangerous to us either East or West, in preference to the 
Dutch who under Van Tromp, defeating in 1651 the Common- 
wealth fleet under Blake, had sailed up the Channel with the 
broom tied to the mast in derision of the English claim to 
supremacy. When in 1685 James came to the throne he had 
behind him a fine record both at sea and on land in the wars 
fought by Charles against the Dutch. He won in 1665 a great 
naval victory over them off Lowestoft, and he appears to have 
been a good manager both of the army and navy, and a good 
commander in action. He increased the army, not apparently 
with any view to tyranny, but because it was necessary for the 
protection of our growing colonial possessions. Parliament 
excluded him as a Catholic from all public employment. 

France was our rival, but she was not then like Holland, a 
hated enemy. There were no such memories as Amboyna 
between us, nor were the results of Colbert’s conceptions such 
as to justify fears either naval or colonial. None of his com- 
panies was successful. The Companies of the Indies failed 
to get the capital proposed to be subscribed. The colonists in 
the West protested against the monopoly. All the Companies 
failed except the one for the trade in the East, and that struggled 
on feebly, meeting with checks from the Dutch in the East 
Indies, and suffering from the defeats in the later wars of Louis 
in the home waters. This Company’s monopoly expired in 
1714, but was renewed for ten years. It was the only French 
Company which remained dangerous to Dutch supremacy of 
trade, and it was not popular at home or abroad, and was too 
much under the hand of the politicians.+ 

1 At the opening of the reign of Louis XV. there was a number of other 
petty Companies created which were swallowed up by Law’s scheme, treated 
of below. The Compagnie de Bastion de France and the Senegal Company 
founded in 1685 and the Barbary Company in 1712 traded in the Mediterranean 
and on the west coast of Africa ; the Guinea Company founded in 1685 obtained 
from Spain in 1701 the ‘‘ Assiento,” the privilege of supplying negroes to the 


Spanish colonies, ceded by the Treaty of Utrecht in 1713 to England; the 
Company of China founded in 1713 which made several fruitful voyages ; it 
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Why did not Colbert’s Companies succeed? It is a question 
worth pondering, because the conditions remain much the same 

and the nation does not change its spots. The French historian 
of commerce puts the situation thus : “‘ Les grandes Compagnies 
avaient réussi en Hollande parce que l’esprit du peuple était 
tout tourné du cété de la mer, et en Angleterre parce que sa 
situation insulaire y avait créé nécessairement une nation 
maritime. I1n’en était pas de méme pour la France, puissance 
continentale, dont les armateurs (privateers) ne faisaient dans 
les ports mémes de leur pays que la moindre partie des trans- 
ports.” And he adds “Il y avait eu en France peu d’enthusiasme 
pour les grandes compagnies de commerce.” We are still 
looking to the sea, proposing to build up a naval base in the 
Pacific ; the Frenchman spends his energies in devastating the 
Ruhr and the Palatinate. 

In 1665 Philip IV. of Spain died. He had married twice. 
His only daughter by the first marriage was Maria Theresa, the 
wife of Louis XIV. Louis, distorting and exaggerating a local 
custom of some of the Spanish Netherlands which related to 
private property into a Lex Devolutionis of international 
acceptance, claimed the Spanish Netherlands for his wife as 
against Charles II. of Spain and the Infanta, children of the 
second marriage. In 1668 Louis XIV. made with the Emperor 
Leopold a secret treaty of partition of Spain. Leopold was to 
have Spain, Milan and the Tuscan ports, and the West Indian 
colonies ; Louis to have Naples and Sicily, the Netherlands and 
Franche Comté, Navarre and Rosas, the Eastern Philippines 
and the Spanish possessions in Africa. Then Louis seized 
Franche Comté. 

This brought about a new grouping of the Powers. Holland 
was the great rival of England in trade, but England, fearing 
for the possession by France of the Netherlands, turned to the 
Dutch, who were deeply offended by a very severe commercial 
tariff set up by Colbert against Holland. England, Holland and 
Sweden entered into a Triple Alliance ; but this new orientation 


was the first to bring to France a cargo of tea; the Company of San Domingo 
in 1698 had a monopoly of commerce which the colonists got rid of in 1720 ; 
the Company of Castor or of Canada had after 1706 a monopoly evil for the 
colonists ; the Company of Louisiana in 1712 had as its share the immense 
basin of the Mississippi. ~The Compagnie des Indes Orientales ceased direct 
operations and confined itself to letting its privileges to private Companies. 
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did not last long. By the Treaty of Dover in 1670, followed 
by war in 1672, France and England united against Holland. 
Louis, making treaties for assistance or neutrality with all sorts 
of little German principalities, such as Mainz, Treves, Osnabriick, 
Cologne, Miinster and Liineburg, invaded Holland, over-running 
the whole country with ease. Then the Dutch cut the sluices, 
murdered their great patriotic leader John de Witt, who was 
willing to make peace with France, and created William of 
Orange, afterwards William III., Stadtholder, Captain and 
Admiral General. Louis had asked too much and had missed 
his opportunity. Events followed quickly; Louis’ armies 
could not operate with success in the flooded country ; a coali- 
tion—Austria, Holland, Lorraine and Spain was formed against 
him. England in 1674 made peace; Turenne devastated the 
Palatinate, the French excuse being that the action was necess- 
ary as a prevention of invasion from Germany. Then in 1677 
William of Orange came to England and married Mary, the 
daughter of James II., and in 1678 Louis made peace at 
Nimeguen with the Dutch, and separately with the allies. 

Up to this time the policy of France had been one of con- 
tinuous success at home and abroad. Her wars of aggression 
had been successful, her diplomacy had destroyed combinations 
of other Powers against her, and her internal condition was one 
of increasing prosperity and unity. Under Colbert the revenue 
increased and the debts diminished in spite of wars. French 
explorers travelled in the East ; in North America the voyages 
of discovery of Pére Marquette and Cavalier de la Salle extended 
the French boundaries. French manufactures were created, 
justice improved, the finances steadied, the numerous imposts 
which disturbed internal trade were lessened, while tariffs with 
frontier douanes united the country against its neighbours ; 
canals were made and water carriage attended to and a navy and 
a large body of seamen were provided. In the third quarter 
of the seventeenth century the trade of France was exceedingly 
prosperous under Colbert. Occasionally the king ennobled 
a merchant’s family per se, besides that with the great increase 
of wealth both merchants and bourgeois built chateaux, inter- 
married with the nobles, and bought offices which would admit 
them to the ranks of the nobility. Even after Colbert’s death, 
and the terrible blow to prosperity given by the Revocation of 
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the Edict of Nantes, the trade both in Europe and in other 
continents was of enormous variety and value. 

In 1678 a commercial and banking code was built up which 
remained after the destruction of the monarchy; in 1681 a 
marine code, founded upon the ancient customs of the sea, was 
formulated, and in 1685, after Colbert’s death, was published 
the Code Noir which regulated the slavery of those creatures of 
whom Montesquieu sarcastically wrote: ‘‘Ceux dont il s’agit 
sont noirs depuis les pieds jusqu’a la téte ; et ils ont le nez si 
écrasé qu’il est presque impossible de les plaindre.”’ 


iv. Persecution for Religion. The League of Augsburg.— 
After the peace of Nimeguen, Louis, avoiding actual war, began 
a form of aggression which united all Europe against France ; 
he set up Tribunals of Reunion, Committees of the Parlement 
of Metz and Chambers at Besancon, Breisach and Tournay to 
enquire into certain carelessly-drafted provisions of the Treaty 
of Westphalia. These courts, acting for him, assigned to him 
many towns and districts, including Casale, Luxemburg and 
Strassburg. This last was practically essential to his occupation 
of Alsace. The lesser German princes clamoured for a coalition 
against France, while Louis on his part proposed a thirty years’ 
truce, during which he should remain in possession of his seizures. 
Eventually the Truce of Ratisbon gave them to him for twenty 
years. The rest of his reign was failure and bankruptcy, full 
of trouble and humiliation. The territorial aggressions of 
France had caused the neighbouring peoples, especially the 
various helpless German principalities, to think deeply over the 
existing system of living long before the thought was translated 
into action. Politically the fear of the Union of Spain and 
France under the Bourbons, by the absence of issue to Charles 
II. of Spain, led in 1681-2 to alliances being formed with Austria 
against Spain. 

Finally the Revocation in 1685 of the Edict of Nantes, which 
had given toleration for the Reformed religion in France, forced 
men to consider the whole position of the Roman Church, and 
with it the Doctrine of the Divine Right of Kings with which it 
was connected. It would appear that, if this doctrine of rule 
by Divine Right was to live, it must co-exist with the unity and 
supremacy of the Church, on whose authority it rested. It 
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was already much discredited. The doctrine had been rudely 
shaken by the Reformation movement, and further exposed to — 
assault by the Thirty Years’ War, and the Revolution in England 
which resulted in the murder of Charles I. Louis, in ordering the 
Revocation, must have had in mind the political effects on his 
absolute authority of tolerating heretics. It was the theological 
counterpart of the Liberum Veto of Poland. He had tried in 
1682 to obtain the independence of the Gallican Church under 
himself, calling a Council at which Bossuet put forward proposi- 
tions limiting the powers of the Popes. The Pope, who after- 
wards joined the League of Augsburg, did not accept them. 
Ever since 1661 the policy of Louis towards the Huguenots had 
been a series of actions of restraint and irritation. Churches 
built since the Edict had been pulled down, schoolmasters were 
forbidden to teach and schools closed, Protestant officers were 
dismissed from the navy. A steady stream of emigration was 
benefiting the neighbouring countries. The Revocation, the 
last of this long series of pinpricks, made the existence of the 
Reformed Church in France almost impossible. Horrible 
atrocities followed, as happens with all such acts of persecution, 
whether religious or political. 

The effect on France itself was desperately evil. Vauban 
said that France lost six thousand good officers and twelve 
thousand of her best soldiers. Trades and manufactures and 
the secrets, carefully guarded, of trades and manufactures were 
removed by the departure of the Protestants to the countries 
of exile. For instance, an example which could be freely 
multiplied, the intendant of Limousin writes in 1687 that the 
trade in coarse cloth and hides was almost entirely stopped by 
the departure of the religionnaives. The Protestant countries, 
Britain and Holland, Switzerland and Germany, and the 
British colonies in North America, were being stocked by 
hundreds of thousands of refugees from France, the richest, the 
most energetic, the most stable of the population, carrying 
with them hatred of the Roman Catholic religion. The exodus 
may be said to have been the foundation of British mercantile 
and manufacturing supremacy. France has never recovered 
from the drain. The persecution of the Catholics in Ireland 
under William III., Anne and the first two Georges brought 
about the same result, and Great Britain in the 18th and 19th 
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centuries built up the industries of the United StateSby her Ge 
treatment of the Irish and the Scottish Highlanders. Other 
attacks on freedom of thought followed. Besides a very severe 
persecution early in the eighteenth century of the Protestants 
in the Cevennes, followed very naturally by a furious insurrét- 
tion bloodily suppressed, a terrible attack was made upon the; 
Jansenists, the reforming party within the Church. In October; 
1709, their nunnery of Port Royal des Champs was razed to the 
ground, and the nuns driven away. In 1713 Clement XI., at 
the instance of the Jesuits, condemned the doctrines of the 
Jansenists by the Bull Unigenitus. In the persecution which 
followed it is said that 30,000 persons suffered. It is these 
infamies which bring about the horrors of the French Revolu- 
tion, by the murder or expulsion from France of all those who 
stood for spiritual life or for political moderation. 

The intolerance was not confined to France. Stanhope in 
1691, says Mahon, wrote from Majorca of an auto-da-fé. 
“ Tuesday last there were burnt here twenty-seven Jews and 
heretics, and to-morrow I shall see executed about twenty more ; 
and Tuesday next, if I stay here so long, is to be another fiesta ; 
for so they entitle a day dedicated to so execrable an act. The 
greatest part of the criminals that are already and will be put 
to death were the richest men of the island and owners of the 
best houses in the city.” Which goes far toexplain the murders. 

As against such infamies we must put the steady and con- 
tinued persecution of the Roman Catholics in Ireland, the 
persecution of a people who have never themselves shown 
religious intolerance. Lecky quotes from papers in the Irish 
Record Office that just two hundred years ago, in 1724, a Colonel 
in Galway, on discovering that one of his men was a Papist, 
ordered him by Court Martial ‘‘to be three times whipped 
through the regiment, and then to be drummed out of the 
garrison,” a course of action which naturally filled the armies 
of our enemies with exceptionally fine soldiers, and cost us many 
lives and much treasure in spite of all the savagery which 
accompanied the effort to extirpate the Papist. It is difficult 
to forgive the intolerable folly of forbidding the Irish Catholics 
to associate themselves with British victories by allowing 
them to enlist in the British army. 

It is also only just to keep in view the contrast of character 
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of the Protestant sects with the splendid and ancient Church 
of Rome. To quote once more from the great historian of the 
eighteenth century, writing of the Presbyterian Church of 
Scotland : ‘‘ Those who take any wide or philosophical view of 
religious phenomena will find it peculiarly difficult to sympathize 
with men who, assuming the genuineness, authority and 
absolute infallibility of the whole body of the Canonical writings 
without question and without discrimination, excluded on 
principle all the lights which history, tradition, patristic writings, 
or Oriental research, could throw upon their meaning ; 
banished rigidly from their worship every artistic element that 
could appeal to the imagination and soften the character ; 
condemned in one sweeping censure almost all churches, ages, 
and religious literature except their own, as hopelessly benighted 
and superstitious, and at the same time pronounced with the 
most unfaltering assurance upon the most obscure mysteries of 
God and of religion, and cursed with a strange exuberance of 
anathema all who diverged from the smallest article of their 
creed.”” We may add that the last executions for heresy and 
for witchcraft in the islands took place in the eighteenth 
century at the instance of the Presbyterian clergy of Scotland. 

Up to this time France had posed as the supporter of the 
Protestant Powers of the North against the power of Austria, 
having as her allies a small body of Protestant states. But 
now all Western Europe united against her. In July, 1686, the 
League of Augsburg was formed with the professed object of 
forcing Louis to obey the treaties of Westphalia and Nimeguen 
and the truce of Ratisbon. The parties to the League were the 
Emperor, the King of Spain, the King of Sweden, the Dutch 
Republic, the Electors of the Palatinate and of Saxony, and 
later the Pope Innocent XI., and the Dukes of Bavaria and 
Savoy. Louis replied by proposing that the Truce of Ratisbon 
should be turned into a peace. In this he was supported by 
James II. of England. 

In 1685, the year of the Revocation, James the Catholic 
pervert and ally of Louis, had succeeded to the throne of 
Britain. No time could have been more inauspicious to. the 
Stuart, whose attempts to obtain tolerance for his new faith 
were hardly likely to be supported or even believed in the face 
of such a belated revival of religious persecution by the king 
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to whom he was allied. Louis claimed that dissenters from the 
Roman Church should not be tolerated in France. Was it 
surprising that the English should also call for unqualified 
unity under the English Church, and refuse toleration for the 
Roman? James, judging from his character, from his acts, 
_and from the spirit of the times, would not appear to have 
intended either arbitrary government or the establishment of 
the Roman religion in England, the aims with which he is 
generally credited. But when his edict of toleration for the 
hated Roman, even when coupled with relief for Protestant 
Dissenters, was published in direct defiance of the English 
_ doctrine that the king cannot dispense with but must obey the 
law, the superb intolerance of theology flamed out from the 
leaders of the uninstructed populace. 

The doctrine of rule by Divine Right was slowly dying. The 
spirit of the age was a revolt against dogmatic authority, a 
reversion to individual judgment and belief in natural causes, 
and therewith a growth of the doctrine that the king was chosen 
by the people rather than divinely appointed by God. That this 
change matured so much earlier in England than on the con- 
tinent was due, no doubt, to the absence, save as an exception, 
of the Roman law with its origin of absolute authority, and to 
the refusal to acknowledge the authority of the Roman Church 
on which the doctrine rested. Probably the theories seriously 
weighed with the knot of speculative thinkers who were moving 
ideas, by confirming their belief that James, if he remained on 
the throne, would make Roman Catholicism the only permissible 
creed of his people. He and his descendants were heavily 
handicapped in the struggle with the Dutchman and the Han- 
overians by the identification of the Roman Church with the 
doctrine of Divine Right. 

James was in a difficult position. Apart from the religious 
question France had been up to this time our natural ally, as 
against Holland, our enemy and successful rival in trade. The 
behaviour of the Dutch at Bantam had recently been such, 
their menace to our trade in the East so serious, that relations 
were greatly strained between James and William. James 
recalled the British regiments which had been in Holland since 
1678. Yet an alliance with the persecutor of Protestants was 
bound to be extremely unpopular in England. 
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v. The Devastation of the Palatinate. The English Revolu- 
tion.—Louis forced war by occupying Cologne and putting his 
own archbishop candidate for the electorate in possession. 
Then he claimed the Palatinate for Madame, the second wife 
of his brother, the Duke of Orleans ; she was the great grand- 
daughter of James I. of England, and was entitled as daughter 
of the Elector Palatine, the male line of the Electors being 
extinct. Louis invaded the Palatinate without any declaration 
of war. He proposed to James that the French and English 
fleets should join in the Channel to prevent the threatened 
invasion of England from Holland. But James and his minis- 
ters, irritated at the arrogant pretensions of Louis refused the 
offer, thinking that the effect in England would be ill. James 
declared for a policy of neutrality, which was undoubtedly 
the most correct and honourable course, and offered the Dutch 
a treaty to uphold the Treaty of Nimeguen and the Truce of 
Ratisbon. Then, while Louis’ troops were engaged in the 
Palatinate, William sailed to invade England. 

The invasion of the Palatinate decided many German princes 
to join the allies. Forced in 1689 to withdraw from it, the 
French determined on making it a desert to prevent the advance 
of the Germans on France. They set to work to destroy cities, 
fields, all traces of human life. The memory of this awful 
French crime has never died, nor have the French ever allowed 
the hatred it aroused even to sleep. 

In February, 1689, the Diet at Ratisbon declared war. 
William’s invasion need not, it would seem, have been successful 
but for two things: first the shameful desertion of James by 
his children and by the military leaders such as Churchill, on 
whom he had most lavished honour and wealth ; and secondly 
by his own desertion of the throne and flight from England to 
the king of France. You cannot expect a commercial people 
to fight for a king who runs away. The revolution was effected 


1 The instructions from Belleisle to Contades, taken amongst -the latter’s 
papers after the battle of Mindenare, ‘‘ After observing the formalities due to 
the magistrates of Cologne, you must seize on their great artillery by force 
telling them that you do so for their own defence. You must destroy every- 
thing that you cannot consume, so as to make a downright desert of West- 
phalia. Though the prince of Waldeck is outwardly neutral, he is very ill 
disposed, and deserves very little favour. You ought, therefore, to make no 
scruple about taking all you find in that territory ; but that must be done in 
an orderly manner, giving receipts, etc.” 
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by a foreign prince profoundly unpopular and by a foreign army 
of our naval and commercial rivals. For the rest Lecky’s sum- 
mary of the revolution must suffice : “‘ It was rendered possible 
or at least bloodless by an amount of aggravated treachery, 
duplicity and ingratitude seldom surpassed in history.” “A 
great and by no means successful war was entailed upon the 
nation, and thousands of Englishmen had been mown down by 
the sword or by disease in Flanders and in Ireland. The lavish 
sums bestowed on Dutch favourites, the immense subsidies 
voted to the confederates in the war, the rapid increase of 
taxation, the creation of a national debt, and of great standing 
armies, the suspension of the Habeas Corpus Act, the defeat of 
Steinkirk when five regiments of Englishmen were cut to pieces 
by a superior force, while whole battalions of allied forces 
remained passive spectators of the scene, the desolation of 
Ireland, the massacre of Glencoe, the abandonment of the 
Darien colonists, the ‘rabbling’ of about three hundred 
episcopalian clergymen in Scotland, the Partition Treaty signed 
by William without consultation with any English minister 
except Somers, general unemployment, poverty and suffering, 
alarming bread riots,’’ are some of the benefits enumerated by 
Lecky which were conferred on England by this Dutch invasion 
and the glorious revolution of 1688. He points out that it was 
effected, as are most revolutions, by a few men who knew their 
own minds, far in advance of the general sentiments of the 
nation, who were utterly indifferent. The same indiffer- 
ence of the mass applied to the invasions of 1715 and 
1745, and that is all that it is worth while to say about 
them.* 

The war on land was dull and unproductive. William, a 
thoroughly bad general, was frequently defeated, but under the 
war tactics of that time the victories were not followed up. 
The French took strong fortresses in Flanders and defeated the 
allies in Italy. In July, 1689, was fought the battle of the 
Boyne ; in March, 1690, 1,800 French under Count Lauzun 
were sent to Ireland, and in 1691 the capitulation of Limerick, 
under which the Irish were guaranteed their religious and 


* A variety of opinions both good and evil, signed and anonymous, of the 
Revolution of 1688-9 will be found in Vols. 9, 10 and 11 of the Somers Tracts, 
edited by Sir Walter Scott, 1809-15. 
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political liberties, was made and afterwards shamefully broken 
by William. . 

The war by sea was decisive. The British victory over the 
French at La Hogue in May, 1692, destroyed all hope of any 
successful invasion by James, but after this victory enormous 
damage was done to the British merchant service by French 
privateers. 

Then, all being tired, in September, 1697, the Peace of Rys- 
wick was signed. Louis recognized William, British sea-power 
being the dominant force, and ceded his conquests since 1678. 
The Dutch obtained favourable terms for commerce, and were 
allowed to occupy certain barrier towns such as Ypres in the 
Spanish Netherlands. Louis gave up the right bank of the 
Rhine, but kept Strassburg and took money in een for his 
claims on the devastated Palatinate. 


CHAPTER I \aWNO4 7 Y 
DYNASTIC WAR 


i. The Spanish Succession. France and Germany.—From 
1689 to 1713, almost without a check, the Western Powers were 
at war. The final cause, the game played by France and Ger- 
many for the possession of Spain, dated back far into the 
seventeenth century. As far back as 1668 Louis XIV. and 
Leopold of Austria had by a secret treaty of Partition divided 
the skin of the bear. In 1689, at the outset of his war with 
France, William III. had guaranteed to the Emperor Leopold 
the entire Spanish succession. During the lifetime of Charles II. 
of Spain the people of the country, who desired to prevent 
the partition of the Spanish Dominions, were subject to the 
revolutionary movements caused by the plans of the French, 
Austrians and Bavarians for its partition. Neither the disputes 
over the succession nor the battles fought in its wars are of 
interest now for themselves, but no other incident in the whole 
century illustrates more forcibly the impotence of the people 
for deciding to which of several alien candidates they should 
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be allotted.. The Western gamblers wished to see the Spanish 
Empire partitioned as the Eastern gamblers afterwards par- 
titioned Poland, and it was done. The proposals for partition 
and the lengthy exhausting wars which followed were the 
expression of dynastic and commercial fear. 

In 1698 the first Partition Treaty was made between the 
Powers. The sponsors for the proposed rulers of the Spanish 
Empire were (1) Louis XIV. for the Dauphin, the son of his 
wife Maria Theresa, elder daughter of Philip IV. of Spain ;. 
(2) Leopold of Austria for his son by his second marriage, the 
Archduke Charles, on the ground that his mother was a sister 
of Philip IV., and that his first wife was Margaret Theresa, 
younger daughter of Philip IV.; (8) the Elector of Bavaria 
who had married Leopold’s daughter Maria for his son the Elec- 
toral Prince. 

Then Charles II. made a will, leaving all the Spanish 
Dominions to the Electoral Prince. The Electoral Prince died 
in 1699. There followed a second Partition Treaty in May, 
1700, in which the bear’s skin was duly redistributed. Patienza 
e bayajar. The Spanish Netherlands claimed by both parties 
were the chief subject of dispute. These treaties were made 
without notice to Spain, and William signed them without 
consulting any of his English Ministers except Somers. On 
October 2nd, 1700, Charles II. made another will, leaving all 
his dominions to Philip Duke of Anjou, the second son of the 
Dauphin. In November, 1700, Charles died, leaving no 
issue. 

Louis XIV.. threw over the partitions and accepted the will. 
He apparently intended peaceful succession, but he destroyed 
all hope of peace by sending armies to seize the barrier fortresses 
in the Spanish Netherlands, garrisoned as against France by 
Dutch troops, and by a declaration in December reserving the 
right of Philip to succeed to the throne of France. To cut off 
absolutely any chance of peace, when James IT. died in Septem- 
ber, 1701, he recognized the Old Chevalier as James III. of 
England. Holland calling on England for help, a triple alliance 
was formed in September, 1701, between England, Austria and 
Holland. Leopold began wars at once against the Spanish 


possessions in Italy. William died on March 8th, 1702, un=—~~ 
honoured and unsung, and in May, 1702, the coalition declared a 
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war on France and Spain. It was joined in 1702-8 by Savoy, 
Portugal and most of the States of the Empire. 

The ruin of Spain by the internal divisions which prevented 
her from meeting successfully the varying fortunes of the war 
may form some material justification for the absolutism which 
gave unity and power to France. The Federal system followed 
by Richelieu, Mazarin and Colbert had no counterpart in Spain, 
where the independent provincial authorities checked the 
growth of federal power and prevented national union. Louis 
tried to destroy the authority of the nobles and of the pro- 
vincial assemblies, but owing to the military disasters of the 
earlier part of the war in Spain, Flanders and Germany he did 
not succeed. An example of this provincial jealousy is very 
much in evidence in our own day, the Catalonians insisting in 
1924 on their local independence as they did in 1700. Louis 
also tried to organize the Spanish finances. 

The allied campaigns in Flanders under Marlborough and 
Prince Eugene of Savoy were hindered and on some occasions 
ruined by the behaviour of the Dutch, whose generals and civil 
officials put every obstacle in the way of co-operation. They 
destroyed every plan of campaign, until in despair Marlborough 
schemed with Eugene to march into Germany, leaving the Dutch 
to look after themselves. The result was his great march to 
the Danube, followed by the two battles of Schellenberg in June, 
1704, and Blenheim in August, 1704, where the French and 
Bavarians were utterly routed. They were said to have lost 
nearly 40,000 men. These battles were followed by the victories 
of Ramillies, Oudenarde and Malplaquet in Flanders. The 
allies were at first equally successful in Spain. But in 1707 the 
Emperor Leopold, wishing to gain possession of Naples, made 
a secret treaty for the neutrality of Italy with the French, which 
left them free to operate with renewed force in Flanders and 
Spain. This forced Marlborough and Eugene to act on the 
defensive, and greatly influenced the war in Spain. 

An expedition, which had been sent from Great Britain in 
1704 to Spain to place the Archduke Charles on the throne, in 
conjunction with an army from Portugal met with chequered 
success : Charles entered Madrid, and Barcelona was captured 
by Peterborough’s small force, aided by the guns of the British 
fleet. But Charles was driven out ; Galway in 1707 was totally 
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defeated by the French under Berwick at Almanza, and Stan- ~ 
hope with a small force was surrounded at Brighuera by a great 
body of troops sent over the frontier by Louis, and after a 
magnificent resistance compelled to surrender. In spite of 
these reverses the great victory of Oudenarde in July, 1708, by 
Marlborough and Eugene against a greatly superior French 
army marked the climax of success of the allies in the war. 
Louis was so thoroughly beaten that he offered most excellent 
terms in every respect to the allies, agreeing to withdraw his 
support of Anjou in Spain. But the Whigs who were then in 
power refused to treat, unless he would use his French troops 
to drive his own grandson out of Spain. This he very naturally 
refused. The opportunity once lost did not occur again. 

The war continued without reason and without result, the 
masterly activity of Marlborough being counterbalanced by 
losses in other fields. Then in 1710 the Tories in England 
replaced the Whigs, Godolphin was dismissed, preliminary 
terms were signed between Great Britain and France, and at 
the end of 1711 Marlborough, almost our only great general, 
was accused of fraud, extortion and embezzlement by his 
political foes, and was dismissed from all public employment. 
What followed was, I think, one of the most infamous passages 
in the history of British foreign relations. Marlborough and 
Eugene, each the complement of the other, had in spite of 
tremendous obstacles carried the success of the allied arms to 
the highest point. Loyalty to each other was the keynote of 
the campaigns of these two great commanders. The Duke of 
Ormonde was now appointed commander-in-chief, with orders 
to take the field, but not to fight. He was to negotiate with 
Villars, the French general, and to desert Eugene. This he 
did, withdrawing his troops in the face of the enemy from the 
field amid the groans and hisses of all the men. The German 
auxiliaries refused to leave, the Dutch refused to allow the 
retreat through their towns, food was not provided, and a 
serious mutiny had to be put down. 

This was followed by private negotiations leading to the 
Treaty of Utrecht in 1718, when England deserted all her allies. 
It was described by a contemporary as the Peace of God, for “‘ it 
passeth all human understanding.’’ How far its terms were 
in our favour or necessary for ending an unnecessary war may 
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be put to one side. The Dutch had done all in their power to 
thwart the plans of Marlborough and Eugene throughout the 
war, and they had increased their trade at our expense. There 
was certainly no reason why we should show them any con- 
sideration. But the principal article of the Treaty was that 
Philip Duke of Anjou was acknowledged as Philip V. of Spain 
and the Indies, the catastrophe to prevent which the whole 
war had been fought. 

For the rest, France kept Alsace and Strassburg, the, Duke 
of Saxony received Sicily, the Emperor of Austria received 
the Spanish Netherlands and the Spanish dominions in Italy 
to the intense chagrin of Philip who, deserted by all parties, could 
not oppose the settlement ; England took Gibraltar, Minorca, 
undisputed possession of Hudson’s Bay, Nova Scotia, Newfound- 
land, subject to French fishing rights, the French half of St. 
Kitts, and (the really popular article of the Treaty) the Assiento, 
the monopoly of the slave supply to the Spanish colonies and 
the right to trade with them. The forts of Dunkirk were 
dismantled and the Old Chevalier expelled from France. 
Certain barrier towns were to be garrisoned by Dutch 
troops. 

The Catalans had been encouraged to come into the war by 
Great Britain. They had stood loyally by the Austrian Charles. 
Now they were not only deserted, but, as they refused to 
acknowledge the Treaty,a British fleet was actually sent against 
Barcelona, though it was stopped by the House of Lords. Then 
a French army besieged and stormed the town and committed 
a frightful massacre. The Protestants of the Cevennes were 
also deserted and left to the tender mercies of Louis and Madame 
de Maintenon. 

The prosecution of Marlborough and desertion of Eugene in 
the face of the enemy, and the consequent compact with France, 
must, as it seems to me, have damaged ab initio any chance of 
recovery by the Stuarts, whether in 1715, 1745, or any other 
time, which rested on the assistance of France, the France from 
which the Protestants had been driven in 1685, apart from the 
financial and commercial influences which told against the 
disturbance of any attempt at restoration. When again we 
fought France in 1756 the permission given to the French at 
the close of the war to fish off Newfoundland was effectually 
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used against Bute by Chatham. From this time for many 
years the Tories were a thoroughly discredited party. 


ii. William Il. The British Army and Navy.—I come back 
once more to the reign of William the Third. We ought to be 
very thankful that William and Mary had no children, saving 
us from becoming an outpost of that country “ which scarce 
deserves the name of land, as but the offscourings of the British 
sand.’’ In the short years of his reign he did to England many 
evil things, two of which bore consequences that are evil to 
this day. 

James II. in his Dublin Parliament had set an example of 
moderation. Each religion was to pay tithes to its own clergy. 
The lands stolen from the Irish were to be returned to them in 
pursuance of the solemn promise of Charles I., renewed by 
Charles II., and only prevented from being carried out by the 
North Irish Presbyterians. After the Boyne the stubborn 
defence of the Irish in 1690 hindered William from carrying out 
his plans of campaign in Flanders, to which was added the risk 
of being cut off by storms or by naval disaster from England. 
The English fleets had suffered defeats in Bantry Bay and off 
Beachy Head, and the French were strong at sea. By the 
Treaty of Limerick the Irish agreed to cease their war of defence 
for the king who had again deserted them, William on his part 
guaranteeing complete amnesty, restoration of estates and 
complete freedom of worship as in the time of Charles II. When 
William was free by this Treaty to turn his whole: force against 
France, the Treaty was torn up. 

It is usual among the Whig historians to attribute the evil 
acts of this man to agents or to Parliaments. William was 
directly responsible. He did not murder the De Witts or 
massacre the Highlanders of Glencoe or repudiate the Treaty 
of Limerick with his own hand. But he ordered or suffered 
them and took the advantage of the results. As one of his 
most modern supporters says of him, “he would not be a king 
without playing the part of a king,’’ and he ordered and approved 
the acts of his agents. The Irish Parliament of 1695, composed 
of Protestants who had taken various oaths against Romanism, 
destroyed every particle of liberty for the Roman Catholics of 
Ireland until the accession of George III. The persecution 
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that followed was said by Dr. Johnson to have been worse than 
the persecutions of the Christians in pagan Rome. 

Another evil result of William’s Dutch influence was to turn 
the eyes of the naval nations from their natural element of 
the sea, on which they were then acquiring equality with the 
hitherto superior commerce of Holland, and to invest the 
army with a false predominance not consistent with our insular 
position and naval growth. This Dutch policy of military 
operations in Europe involved us in the three most expensive 
and bloody wars of the League of Augsburg, the Spanish 
succession and the Austrian succession, wars in the issues of” 
which we had no concern and from which we derived little 
benefit. We lost a great number of valuable lives in others’ 
quarrels ; we incurred very heavy debts, detrimental to our 
finance and trade; the damage to our merchant fleets was 
enormous; the corruption of Parliamentary management 
which attended these wars, the waste, the disturbance of trade, 
the European entanglement which remained, all tended to 
divert the people of the islands from the naval policy of world 
commerce and sea trade which is their natural heritage. 

“Tt is because we are a fighting people,” says Fortescue, 
“that we have risen to greatness, and it is as a fighting people 
that we stand or fall. Arms rule the world ; and war, the 
supreme test of moral and physical greatness, remains eternally 
the touchstone of nations.”’ These are sentiments to be 
expected from the Historian of the Army, but, unless by arms 
you understand in the first place naval warfare, they are alien 
to the history of the British nations. We are a purely naval 
people. Ourarmy, with one exception, has never been anything 
but ‘Old Contemptibles,” a small body of men of splendid 
courage and high discipline, acting as part of an allied army 
called out to resist military aggression. All through the wars 
which followed the Restoration of 1660 down to Waterloo, the 
British troops were part, and usually only a very small part, of 
an allied army. It is for this reason, perhaps, that the British 
have not been prolific in great generals, but that as fighting 
men for courage and steadfastness and endurance of privation 
they are and always have been supreme. You may trace’ them 
down through the centuries as a small contingent of the 
European army, generally like Uriah in the forefront of the 
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battle ; standing firm, whether at Dettingen in 1748, at Quatre 
Bras in 1815, or with Gough’s army in Flanders in 1917, against 
any odds anywhere in the world ; storming Quebec, Bunker’s 
Hill, or Seringapatam ; manning forlorn hopes at Lucknow, 
Rorke’s Drift, or Chanak ; or forming the core of an unwilling 
or hesitating army at Almanza or Brighuera. 

The one exception, when with some paid auxiliaries we 
fought a land war on our own account without success, was the 
war of the American Revolution. That war, so little under- 
stood by our historians, showed some of the most magnificent 
feats of arms both by British officers and men, such as the 
storming of Bunker’s Hill, together with some of the worst 
political generalship in our history. 

Otherwise our records of war are naval. The sea aspect, 
which spells freedom, is emphasized by the’dread always shown 
in England of military forces on land. “Parliament,” says 
Fortescue, ‘‘ never recognized the existence of the army under 
the Stuarts, nor voted a sixpence expressly for its service.” 
“Though the military force of England was far too small for 
the safety of her possessions abroad, Parliament never ceased 
to denounce the evils of standing armies and to clamour for the 
disbanding of all regiments.’”’ When in 1685, after the Militia 
had run away before Monmouth’s army, James asked for 
£1,400,000 for the standing army, Parliament would only vote 
him £700,000. There was no difference when the Dutchman 
asked for men. In December, 1697, it was resolved on Harley’s 
motion that all forces raised since 1680 should be disbanded. 

I add a few figures, taken from Lediard’s Life of Marlborough, 
Fortescue, and similar sources to illustrate the subsidiary nature 
of our military operations in war :— 

In 1672, when Louis XIV. invaded Holland with 150,000 
men, 6,000 English under the Duke of Monmouth assisted him : 
in 1690 no British troops except the Life Guards were present 
in the field : at Steinkirk in 1692 the five regiments of British 
troops, after routing the best troops of France, were left to be 
butchered, while the main body of Dutch and Danes under 
William looked on without assisting them: at Landen in 1698 
there were comparatively few British, only Hanoverians, Dutch 
and Brandenburgers. In this year Parliament agreed that 
England should furnish and pay a contingent of 40,000 men. 
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Of these 18,000 were to be British and the rest foreigners. In 
1698 it was resolved that 7,000 men, who should be British 
subjects for England, and 12,000 for Ireland, should be the 
limit of the standing army. 

When our period of defeat under William ended, and the 
war of the Spanish Succession broke out, the forces disbanded 
in 1697 were re-raised, and Churchill, now Duke of Marlborough, 
collected in 1702 an army of 60,000 men for service in Flanders. 
Of these 12,000 were British. In the notable campaigns which 
followed the proportions remained much the same. At Schellen- 
burg in June, 1704, Marlborough attacked with sixteen 
battalions, of which five were British.* At Blenheim in 
August, 1704, of Marlborough’s wing of 48 battalions and 18 
squadrons, only 14 battalions and 18 squadrons were British. 
The losses of the allies were : Schellenburg, 1,400 killed, British 
290 fficers and 407 men; 3,800 wounded, British 86 officers, 
1,031 men ; Blenheim, 4,500 killed, British 670 ; 7,500 wounded, 
British over 1,500. At Schellenburg the British did almost 
all the work. In the same year an expedition was sent to 
Spain to place Charles III. on the throne. The army com- 
prised 28,000 Portuguese, 2,000 Dutch and 6,500 British. At 
Ramillies the loss of the,allies between 4,000 and 5,000 fell 
almost entirely on the Dutch and Danes, who bore the chief 
brunt of the battle and destroyed the French Household troops. 
Galway before Almanza had 15,000 men, of whom half were 
Portuguese, a third British and the rest Dutch, German and 
Huguenot. At Oudenarde, one of Marlborough’s most brilliant 
victories, the allies lost 2,972, of which 58 killed and 171 wounded 
were British. At Malplaquet, out of 129 battalions only 19 
were British, and the British loss was 1,866 out of 18,553; 
the Dutch lost 8,648, owing for the most part to a reckless attack 
by the Prince of Orange. 

The record does not vary much throughout the century. 
When occasionally the British act in Europe as a separate 
force apart from their numerous allies, as when both elder and 
younger Pitt send raiding forces to attack the French coast, 
the little armies are for the most part unsuccessful owing to the 


* At the time, says Fortescue, a battalion was generally taken at 500 and 
a squadron at 120 men. 
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imperfect information of the politicians who send them, or to 
want of co-ordination between the navy and army. 

Turn now to our native element, the sea. Here we are no 
small corps of auxiliaries attached to a great military force, 
but a homogeneous body which fights for its own hand, supreme 
often against superior allied forces. It fights also a contest 
which brings out all the finest qualities of the fighting man, 
against the strength of wind and sea. In 1692 the complete 
victory of La Hogue over the French secured the islands from 
invasion ; but a great many warships were lost in a great storm 
in 1703; in 1704 Rooke, with a British fleet, part of an expedi- 
tion sent out for Charles, the Archduke of Austria, took Gibraltar 
by surprise. The small garrison of a few hundred men left 
there by him was besieged by a French army and, each side 
receiving reinforcements, thousands were soon engaged in land 
warfare on both sides. This went on until March, 1705, when 
the British fleet drove off the French with a loss of 12,000 men. 
In 1706, when Barcelona, which had been captured by Peter- 
borough with the assistance of the guns of the British fleet, 
was being besieged by the French and Spanish, our ships forced 
them to raise the siege. In 1707 the siege of Toulon failed and 
Sir Cloudesley Shovel, whose charming monument you may see 
in Westminster Abbey, was wrecked and drowned off the 
Scillies. In 1708 our fleet, supported by some of Marlborough’s 
men, captured Sardinia and Minorca. At the same time holding 
the Channel, it prevented Venddme and Berwick from cutting 
off the supplies from Marlborough’s army. So throughout the 
century, sometimes by brilliant victories over a superior force, 
sometimes by holding open important communications, some- 
times protecting valuable merchant fleets, sometimes by daring 
raids against fortified places, silently, without grandiose affecta- 
tion of glory, the British fleet without allies did its duty upon 
the seas. 

The English ships would appear in the earlier part of the 
century to have been of an inferior build, so that it was a 
common thing to copy captured French ships as being better 
models. The enormous losses of the British mercantile marine 
during William’s wars were greatly counterbalanced by the 
growth of the splendid fleets of the East India Company, which 
had increased under the later Stuarts. Under James II. the 
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navy had been moving to that naval supremacy which she has 
held until the present day. 

When we turn from the fighters themselves to the civil 
management of the war, we are inclined to wonder how any 
success could be obtained. A revolution by which a convention 
of civilians with the aid of traitors among the officers of the 
army placed on the throne an alien, subject to Parliamentary 
control, had thrown all the spending departments connected 
with war into confusion. The corruption, the want of co- 
ordination in the spending, a system of credit by which the 
salaries and the means for the purchase of all essentials whether 
of war material or supplies for the men were in arrears, and 
very irregularly paid at any time, encouraged peculation and 
misuse of funds. From the commander-in-chief downwards 
each officer responsible for payments passed his liabilities as 
far as possible to those below, and kept for himself the means 
provided to meet them. Marlborough was accused of pecula- 
tion and dismissed from his employment. The charge was very 
likely to be true of the avaricious soldier who betrayed James, 
William and Anne in turn. But such a charge was the pot 
calling the kettle black. The men who brought it were guilty 
of the most gross treachery to their allies ; they had sold their 
country for office, as men often did in those days. Marlborough 
had probably a very good defence when he claimed that the 
sums had been granted him as perquisites of his offices; that 
he had received them as secret service money for payments to 
be made; and that he was responsible for much spending not 
provided for out of an empty war chest. (Arrears, says 
Fortescue, in 1697 amounting to £2,300,000 to be met with 
practically nothing.) 

William, having provided for stuffing the pockets of his 
Dutch followers, Portland and Albemarle, and his mistress 
Villiers, by giving to them estates in Ireland which had been 
granted to pay the expenses of the war, had made England as 
far as possible pay for all, The whole war office system was 
corrupt from the foundation and bankrupt ; the great costs of 
the war, the subsidies paid by England to the Continental 
powers for quotas which were not always furnished, the very 
heavy losses of shipping, could not be met at all except by 
borrowing. When William came in 1688, the public debt was 
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£800,000 ; at Anne’s accession it was £16,000,000, in 1714 it 
had reached £52,000,000. Except for the barren glory of 
Marlborough’s victories and the pleasure of financing the 
schemes of the Dutchman and nursing Dutch trade, little 
advantage accrued to the islands from this great burden of 
debt. Luckily the credit of England was, like that of Holland, 
very good. Godolphin writes in 1706 that England can borrow 
at 4 and 5 per cent. while France has to pay 20 to 25 unless 
she remits the interest in specie. 

Under such conditions as these the men at the foot of the 
ladder, the private soldiers who fought in Flanders or Spain, 
the sailors who kept the seas for our shipping, were not likely 
to see much advantage. The extortion of the agents through 
whose hands the money and credits passed forced both officers 
and men to rob to save themselves from starvation. The hard- 
ships which accompanied the campaigns in Flanders were not 
likely to lead to the religious exuberance with which the well-fed 
soldiers of Cromwell indulged themselves in the intervals of 
slaughter. Corporal Trim (for fiction often is an aid to history) 
answering the curate’s observation, “I thought that you 
gentlemen of the army, Mr. Trim, never said your prayers at 
all,” expresses the situation accurately. “A soldier, an’t 
please your Reverence, prays as often (of his own accord) as a 
parson ; and when he is fighting for his king, and for his own 
life, and for his honour, too, he has the most reason to pray to 
God of anyone in the whole world. But when a soldier has 
been standing for twelve hours together in the trenches, up to 
_his knees in cold water—or engaged for months together in 
long and dangerous marches; harassed, perhaps, in his rear 
to-day ; harassing others to-morrow ; detached here : counter- 
manded there: resting this night out upon his arms: beat up 
in his shirt the next : benumbed in his joints: perhaps without 
straw in his tent to kneel on: must say his prayers how and 
when he can.” How far Trim’s assertion was borne out would 
depend, I believe, on the eighteenth-century soldier having 
fallen under the influence of Law’s Serious Call or of such 
evangelists as Wesley or Whitefield. 

Nor was such a life likely to attract a highly respectable class 
of citizens who should be a credit to the country in whose 
supposed interests they were fighting as examples of a high 
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morality. The mortality was fearful, and sick men were left 
or sent home without money, clothes or food. Naturally in 
all the armies devastating Europe (for these conditions applied 
to all) the proportion of desertions was enormous, providing 
bands of robbers who roamed over the Continent, plundering 
and murdering all alike. 

If anyone asks how in such circumstances armies were 
recruited, one form which the answer might take would be an 
enquiry into the state of the prisons in which criminals, bank- 
rupts and debtors were confined. 


iii. Civil Order. Prisons.—There is not much reliable evidence 
except in fiction as to the condition of the prisons in the earlier 
part of the eighteenth century, but it is fairly safe to assume 
that the accounts of their condition (1777-84) given by Howard 
(sheriff of Bedford in 1778), reinforced by such observations as 
those of Lord Loughborough in 1798, would be applicable to the 
earlier years. The conditions at the end of the century 
may have been worse, but they are not likely to have been 
better in any respect at the beginning. The state of the cities 
such as London, the absence of lighting after midnight, except 
on dark nights, the sanctuaries in Whitefriars, the Savoy, etc., 
not abolished until 1728, for the bands of villains or reckless 
bloods that infested the streets, encouraged crime. In the 
country, says Lord Loughborough, “‘ we have known gangs of 
horsestealers and housebreakers in association with each other 
and in a regular train of communication from Norfolk to 
Devonshire.” The provisions for the prevention of crime had 
stood still since Tudor days, lagging behind the increase of 
population and the circulation of material wealth. The police, 
such as there were, appear to have been as incompetent as 
Dogberry’s watch, without the merciful desire of that officer 
to pass on the criminal. Their character may be judged from 
a letter of Horace Walpole to Sir Horace Mann in 1742. “A 
parcel of drunken constables took it into their heads to put 
the law in execution against disorderly persons, and so took up 
every woman they met, till they had collected five or six and 
twenty, all of whom they thrust into St. Martin’s Round House, 
where they left them all night with the doors and windows 
closed. The poor creatures, who could not stir or breathe, 
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screamed as long as they had any breath left, begging at least for. 
water. In the morning four were found stifled to death, two 
died soon after, and a dozen more were in a shocking way. 
Several of them were beggars, who from having no lodging were 
necessarily found in the street, and others honest labouring 
women, One of the dead was a poor washerwoman, big with 
child, who was retiring home late from washing. One of the 
constables is taken and others absconded. But,” says Walpole, 
_“T question if any of them will suffer death, though the greatest 
Criminals in this town are the officers of justice; there is no 
tyranny they do not exercise, no villainy of which they do not 
partake.” 

Yet the law, though always lenient to its officers, lay heavy 
on the lay criminal. The following, an imaginary petition of 
a girl of fourteen sentenced to death, taken from a work dealing 
with the eighteenth century, represents, judging by occasional 
reference of the time, a fairly common case of criminal justice 
in that century. ‘“‘ Your Petitioner humbly submits that she 
was born and brought up in a part of London occupied entirely 
by thieves, rogues and vagabonds; that she was taught from 
infancy that the only way by which she could earn her daily 
bread was by stealing ; that the only art or trade she had ever 
learned was that of stealing without being detected ; that she 
was never at any school or church or under any kind of instruction 
whatever ; that she was never taught the meaning of right or 
wrong; that she had learnt no religion and no morals; and 
knew not what they meant; and that being caught in the act 
of stealing a piece of cloth value six shillings from a shop, she 
is now lying under sentence of death.”’ After all she was only 
following the example of Louis XIV. and Frederick the Great. 

Probably those who suffered death were happier in their lot 
than those who, accused of crime or detained for debt or some 
small trespass, were committed to the English prisons and 
places of detention which Howard and Lord Loughborough 
described. 

Beginning with the lesser places of detention, Lord Lough- 
borough says, ‘‘ An House of Correction is destined for the 
reception of those who are accused or convicted of small offences, 
of persons apprehended upon a sudden breach of the Peace, of 
those who have not given satisfaction to their Parishes for the 
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support of their illegitimate offspring ; of vagrants, refractory 
Apprentices, Journeymen and Labourers or Artisans, who have 
not observed the regulations of their Trade, or the conditions 
of their engagements.”’ In reference to bastard cases he says, 
“ Application is made by a Parish against the Putative Father 
of a Bastard Child, who may be an industrious young man 
earning from 15s. to 18s. by the week; the magistrate 
endeavours to interpose with the Parish officers to accept the 
man’s own undertaking to pay a moderate proportion of his 
earnings. They stand out, and he finds himself obliged to com- 
mit the man to absolute idleness.” It is not an unknown case, 
he says, for some to be placed there because they are poor and 
unknown ; perhaps without a suspicion of crime they are bound 
over to give evidence, and having no person to answer for them 
are committed to secure their testimony. ‘ There are not,’ he 
says, ‘‘ many Houses of Correction which afford any means of 
instruction or in which there is any public regard paid to the 
offices of religion.” In 1798 the accommodation in many of 
the Houses of Correction was so scanty that ‘“ the prisoners 
are mixed together for the whole day, and the men and women 
only separated at night.” ‘At a quarter sessions women 
brought up to be discharged, whom the Justices have sent to 
the House of Correction as vagrants in rags, often appear 
dressed out in smart caps and handkerchiefs which they must 
have acquired in their Confinement, and certainly not by any 
honest industry.” He sums up as to prisons, “‘ loathsome with 
disease, where all the day is consumed in perfect idleness, and 
every vice is huddled together, every good habit is destroyed, 
and every bad propensity promoted, to commit the youth of 
either sex, and that for the purpose of correction, is a grievous 
reproach to the laws of a civilized country.” 

Howard begins his account by telling us : ‘‘ The circumstances 
which excited me to activity on their behalf was the seeing, 
some—who by the verdict of juries were declared not guilty ; 
some—in whom the grand jury did not find such appearance of 
guilt as subjected them to trial ; (this safeguard has quite lately 
been destroyed) and some—whose prosecutors did not appear 
against them—after having been confined for months, dragged 
back to gaol, and locked up again till they should pay sundry 
fees to the gaoler, the clerk of assize, etc.” Failing to obtain a 
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remedy he was led to visit the county gaols, where he was 
struck by the prevalence of the pestilential gaol fever and 
confluent smallpox. More prisoners, he said, were killed by 
gaol fever than by all the executions. At his own cost he 
travelled the country on horseback, his clothes after visiting 
the prisons being too offensive to permit of travelling in a 
chaise. 

In these prisons were confined the felons, the persons accused 
of slight offences, the insane, the bankrupts, the debtors, the 
idle apprentice and the beggar, the deserter and the pirate. 
They had no work, for they had neither tools nor materials of 
any kind. In many gaols, he says, debtors who would work 
are not permitted to have any tools lest they should furnish 
felons with them for escape or other mischief. There was no 
provision for the relief of the sick, so that Howard says at the 
quarter .sessions you see prisoners covered (hardly covered) 
with rags; almost famished ; and sick of diseases which the 
discharged spread where they go; and with which those who 
are sent to the county gaols infect these prisons. 

The provision of food was equivalent to starvation. There 
were several bridewells in which prisoners had no allowance 
of food at all. In some the keeper farmed what little was 
allowed them ; and where he engaged to supply each prisoner 
with one or two pennyworth of bread a day, “I have known 
this shrunk to half, sometimes less than half the quantity, cut 
or broken from his own loaf.” Even the pennyworth was only 
half or less than half the quantity it was when the value was 
originally fixed. Generally all was eaten at breakfast. The 
truth is, says Howard, some debtors are the most pitiable objects 
in our gaols. In above half the gaols the debtors have no 
bread; although this is granted to the highwayman, the 
housebreaker and the murderer. 82 George II. provided for 
debtors to receive 4d. a day from their creditors. But the 
cost of suing for it was such that it was often equivalent to the 
small debts for which they were imprisoned, and beyond their 
means, so that in all his journeys he found only twelve in all 
England and Wales who had obtained it. He speaks of the 
extortion of the bailiffs in the sponging houses to which debtors 
were carried. 

The general observations on the debtors were borne out by 
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various instances given. Under an Act of 1518 debtors for a 
sum under forty shillings might be imprisoned in the gaol called 
the Compters for life. In the Clerkenwell Bridewell, where 
there were six debtors, besides other prisoners, five men were 
sick in the infirmary and one dying, with little or no covering, 
and one dead. In the women’s sick ward twelve were lying in 
their clothes on the barrack bedstead and floor without any 
bedding. 

He quotes the report of May 29th, 1729, of a Committee 
appointed to enquire into the state of gaols; many prisoners 
are so poor as to be committed for a debt of one shilling only. 
By proceeding in the Court of Exchequer or other Court of 
Record the lawyers managed to carry on the proceedings until 
the debt and accumulated costs amounted to over forty shillings, 
whereupon the debtor was thrown into prison. In Ely gaol, 
where debtors and felons were confined together, he finds one 
debtor for a debt of 8s. 5$d., charges 8s. 8d.; another with a 
wife and five children for costs 4s. 9d. and gaol fees 8s. 6d. At 
Bury St. Edmunds in 1783 he finds a poor widow, eighty years 
of age, committed in March, 1780, for a fine of five pounds, and 
at Devizes a woman debtor for a debt of 2s. 8d., costs and fees 
5s. 2d., and conveyance to gaol 10s. 6d. 

The conditions of the prisons themselves, which had for the 
most part been originally part of fortresses, explain the preva- 
lence of the gaol fever. Many prisons, he says, have no water ; 
where there is water, they have what the keeper thinks fit to 
give them; in one place three pints a day for all purposes. 
They are deprived of air, crowded in close rooms, cells and 
underground dungeons for fourteen to sixteen hours. He com- 
pares one of the dungeons in the county gaol at Chester to the 
Black Hole of Calcutta. Some floors were damp, some had an 
inch or two of water. Straw was laid on such floors. Some 
gaols had no sewers. There was very little light, one cause 
being that the gaolers had to pay the window tax. In Chester- 
field, in a cellar for women, I saw a sick object committed for 
bastardy under 7 James I., c. 4, to save, he suggests, parish 
expenses. In Folkingham you go down by a trap door in the 
floor seven steps into a horrid dungeon 5} feet high ; no chim- 
ney; no pump; no sewer or sanitary convenience. Yet a 
woman with a child at her breast was sent hither for a year and 
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aday. There are frequent mentions of underground dungeons. 
No bath, no bedding, no employment, no water, no food, gaol 
fever runs throughout the book. 

When the prisoner goes in, those already confined force him 
or her to pay “ garnish,” to give money or to give up some of 
their clothes on entrance. But the evil custom on going in was 
nothing to the difficulty of obtaining release. He gives several 
instances of prisoners at Leicester and elsewhere, pardoned and 
ordered to be set at liberty, who were retained for fees. 

Of the prisons in Ireland he says that he carefully inspected 
the gaols in Dublin in 1788, that every evil that he had 
mentioned was practised in them. Acquitted persons, he tells 
us, were continued in confinement, until they had discharged 
their fees to the clerks, the sheriffs, gaoler and turnkeys. Even 
boys, almost naked and under the age of twelve, were sometimes 
confined for a year or two for these fees, though amounting to 
no more than forty shillings. Some acquitted prisoners at 
Kilmainham, detained for their fees, had children dying with 
the smallpox, others had hardly rags to cover them. 

As to the conditions in the prisons themselves, they would 
be almost incredible if one did not keep in mind the irresponsi- 
bility of officials, when not subject to public inspection. The 
system was equally evil both for the gaoler and the prisoners. 
In a prison, says Howard, “the check of the public eye is 
removed. There are few fears; there are no blushes. The 
lewd inflame the more modest, the audacious the timid... . 
Their confinement doth notoriously promote and increase the 
very vices it was designed to suppress.’’ He notes the various 
forms of gambling and their consequences, and that few prisons 
separate men and women in the daytime, felons and all others 
being confined together. At St. Albans, in 1779, he says, I 
found a girl who was sentenced for a year’s improvement locked 
up all day with two soldiers in the workroom, At another 
time he sees a boy and a girl confined together. At Worcester 
Castle, in consequence of no separation, most of the women 
become with child. Many children, he says, have been born in 
this gaol. At Winchestera girl, thirteen years of age, committed 
for two years, had long been confined to her bed. 

The gaoler generally had the supplying of liquor. In one 
instance, in the Marshalsea prison the tap was let to a prisoner 
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in the rules of the King’s Bench prison. I was credibly informed 
that one Sunday in the summer of 1775 about six hundred pots 
of beer were brought in from a public house in the neighbour- 
hood, the prisoners not then liking the tapster’s beer. 

The cruelties committed on the prisoners were almost equally 
incredible. In Ely gaol up to 1768 the prisoners were secured 
by chaining them on their backs on a floor across which were 
several iron bars, with an iron collar with spikes about their 
necks and a heavy iron bar over their legs. The women, poor, 
dirty and sickly objects, were at work with padlocks on their 
legs, though they are never out in the Court except on Sundays. 
At another gaol, he says “‘ at my last visit I found the magistrates 
had sent to this keeper a number of thumbscrews for securing 
prisoners ; at another the three prisoners, though they were 
women, had each a heavy chain; at Reading the women were 
not only chained together by their hands, but had heavy irons 
also on their legs” ; and generally he condemns the loading of 
prisoners, including the women, with heavy irons, even for lying 
down, obiaining fees for not doing so, the prisoners having 
frequently to walk ten or fifteen miles in irons to the town for 
trial, gaol delivery in some counties being only once a year. 

As an additional horror at Knaresborough an officer confined 
took in a dog to defend him from the vermin, but the dog was 
soon destroyed and the prisoner’s face was much disfigured by 
them. 

He counted the prisoners in 1776 as follows : in England and 
Wales 2,487 debtors, in London and the English counties 845 
felons and 653 petty offenders, the petty offenders in Wales and 
in the city and town gaols being included with the felons in a 
total of 149. In 1782 he notes 7,196 discharged debtors, 4,328 
of whom had wives with 18,126 children with them. The 
debtors, he says, crowd the prisons with their wives and 
children. 

He is very severe indeed upon the prisons in Scotland as old 
buildings, dirty and offensive, without courtyards and generally 
without water, condemning .the cage in the Tolbooth and the 
severity practised there of chaining the condemned to an iron 
bar. Certain it is, says Howard, that many of those who 
survive their long confinement are by it rendered incapable of 
working, some by scorbutic distempers, others by their toes 
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mortified or quite rotted off. He quotes to the same effect a 
contractor for transported convicts who writes, ‘‘ the mortality 
we met with in our last ship, if repeated in this, will so surfeit 
us that we shall never take another.” In the hulks on the 
Thames from August, 1776, to March, 1778, on one ship out of 
682 prisoners 176 had died. They improved after his visits. 

It can come as no surprise that, when Marlborough, with his 
many offices and his £70,000 a year, requires recruits for his 
battles in Flanders, or when the navy must be manned against 
the Dutch or French, they should find willing men to serve 
among the debtors and felons and prisoners imprisoned for some 
trifling trespass in the British prisons. In Flanders there was 
linen on every hedge and they could steal openly after the 
example of their superiors. In the Savoy prison Howard finds 
men who, having received His Majesty’s pardon on condition 
of enlisting, and having afterwards deserted, had been re-arrested 
and confined. Of Ireland he says, “ I could not avoid observing 
officers from the recruiting regiments waiting at the doors and 
windows to receive either the offenders who are permitted to 
enlist or any of their associates.’ ‘‘ Our English prisons also 
contributed their share towards recruiting the army, enlisting 
being the condition on which many have obtained their release 
from confinement or immunity from some other punishment, 
carrying the most fatal diseases into the midst of our seamen 
and soldiers.”” The first English fleet, he tells us, sent in the war 
to America lost by gaol fever above 2,000 men. He ends by 
telling us in 1783 “ the gaols crowded from the peace.”’ 

It would be most unjust to assume that all the men who thus 
enlisted and fought in Flanders or Spain were criminals in any 
real sense of the word. The majority were no more criminals 
than the tipsy man or the beggar who, professional or amateur, 
thief or hungry man, has to-day offended the morals of justice 
by asking for alms. The count of numbers by Howard shows 
the very large proportion of debtors to the persons accused or 
convicted of crime. A few of the others may have been real 
criminals, but probably for the most part they were persons 
condemned to death for some little theft not bailable, such as 
Fielding illustrates in the fourth chapter of Amelva, or for 
some paltry trespass, such as he ridicules in Book 4, chapter 5, 
of Joseph Andrews. The laws were savage and the accumula- 
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tion of evil tradition gave to the men who administered them 
every opening for folly and cruelty. 

Howard travelled over Europe, inspecting prisons in every 
country. Insome, suchas Holland, he found much to admire, 
but in other countries fearful forms of death and torture, engines 
of torture and torture chambers, and dark and loathsome 
dungeons. Speaking of the terrible dark dungeons and cages 
and the torture in Liége, he says, “‘ Confinement in these dun- 
geons so overpowers human nature as sometimes irrecoverably 
to take away the senses. One woman, however, I saw who, 
as I was told, had sustained this horrid confinement forty-seven 
years without becoming distracted.” In Russia he sees a man 
and a woman suffer from the knout. He was not allowed to 
see the prisons and torture chambers of the Inquisition at 
Lisbon, Madrid and Valladolid. He tells of the declaration of 
the humane Louis XVI., August 80th, 1780, for the demolition 
of the worst of the prisons, Petit Chatelet and Fort l’Evéque, 
of the total abolition of underground dungeons by him and of 
his humane treatment of prisoners. 

Howard contrasts our humane treatment of prisoners of war 
with the barbarous treatment by the French of our prisoners. 
He had himself been in French prisons, his Portuguese packet 
having been taken by a privateer in 1756 when he was on tour 
in Portugal. In Dunkirk in 1779 there were in five rooms 188 
British prisoners of war, officers, passengers and sailors crowded 
together. They lay on straw with one coverlet for three. He 
condemns the very bad condition of our prisoners of war at 
Bergues and Calais. Many had been wrecked in the great 
storm of December 81st, 1778, and were almost naked. The 
French, Spanish, Dutch and American prisoners do not, with 
exceptions, seem to have had much better treatment in the 
islands. 
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PART II—COMMERCE 


CHAPTER III 
THE GROWTH OF COMMERCE 


i. The Trade of England.—tThe territorial ambitions of Louis 
XIV., combined with his intolerance in religious matters in his 
later days, undoubtedly were leading factors in uniting Western 
Europe against France. But behind all this lay one of the 
main causes of quarrel and war, competition in trade and colonial 

monopoly. In the sixteenth century men’s minds were con- 
cerned with freedom of theological expression: in the seven- 
teenth century the struggle ranged round the forms and essence 
of political authority : in the eighteenth century the competi- 
tion for the trade of the world and the conditions under which 
it should be carried on overshadowed both the older issues, 
while this new struggle gathered force from association with the 
older ; until towards the end of the century all are swallowed 
up in the social revolution brought about by bankruptcy. 

It is in this century that the British Empire took its form: 
under and by means of heavy protective tariff the islands 
obtained the supremacy of manufacture and commerce ; the 
vast increase of wealth, the expanding trade which followed 
the European adventure East and West, and the comparative 
peace of the seventeenth century demanded the destruction of 
the restrictive monopolies of internal trade which had grown 
out of the guilds, and freedom from regulations which hampered 
the individual trader. Authority, in so far as it conflicted with 
views of the commercial liberty of the man who dared, was 
much discredited ; the good of the community was giving way 
in every aspect of life to the selfish advantage of the individual. 

Sir Josiah Child, in his Discourse of Trade, published in 
1692 (? written in 1669), dwells on the great plenty of money, 
the increase of shipping, the costly buildings of London. He 
urges that the English should be up and doing “ before the Dutch 
get too much the whip hand of us,” noting “ the prodigious 
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increase of the Netherlands in their domestic and foreign trade, 
riches, and multitude of shipping,’ owing to their having 
merchants in their councils, their way of putting up goods, their 
thrift and good education, their banking system and religious 
toleration. By paying high wages, he says, they have drained 
us of our seamen and woollen manufactures. He enumerates 
very sadly various trades which he considers as lost to the 
Dutch and others at that time ; the Russian trade in which the 
Dutch had twenty-two ships to our one ; the Greenland trade ; 
the trade in salt from Portugal and France, with salt, wine and 
brandy to the Baltic; the herring trade on our own coasts; the 
east country trade; the trade for Spanish wools; the East 
India trade for spices; the Japan and China trade; a great 
part of the plate trade from Cadiz: and the trade in Surinam 
which he says we were losing to the Dutch, “‘so severe and exact 
are the Hollanders in keeping the trades of their own plantations 
to their own people.” Besides these he names the loss of the 
trade of Norway to the Danes and a great part of the French 
trade owing to their duties on our draperies. Pepys tells how 
Charles II. would have checked the Dutch in the East, if the 
Parliament would have given him the money. In the West, 
after New Amsterdam, captured by James, became New York, 
the Dutch were excluded by our Navigation Acts from all- 
American trade. Very naturally they joined France against 
us in 1778 to regain it. 

The imports from Norway and Denmark, says Child, are 
certainly many times the value of our native commodities 
exported thither, and the trade is advantageous because of 
the great use of English shipping, and the necessity of their 
imports, such as timber, pitch, deals and tar. 

Child deprecates monopoly of Companies at home or in 
neighbouring lands. ‘‘ We want,” he says, “all the stock and 
all the hands we have. But Companies of Merchants are an 
absolute necessity (he is himself a leading Director of the East 
India Company) for countries with which, for distance, barbarity 
or so on, His Majesty can have no alliance, as for the East Indies 
and Guinea, but not good for any other.” 

But while Child was making his wail, the predominance of 
Holland in trade and on the sea was fading away in spite of 
the steady habits of work and frugal living of the Dutch. The 
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rising sea~power of England depressed Dutch commerce, the 
terrible losses in the continental wars and the perpetual pressure 
on her of France checked her advance at home, and her colonial 
dominions suffered from competition with France, Spain and 
Britain. The necessity for flooding the country against Louis 
was a terrible check on her resources for trade. 

Meanwhile France, which had become so prosperous under 
Colbert, was sunk in the deepest misery through the bankruptcy 
occasioned by Louis’ wars. The Dutch war of 1672 had cost 
over fifty millions of livres, had caused enormous losses, and 
had forced upon Colbert the necessity for new taxes, borrowing, 
and the sale of public offices as a means of raising revenue. 
The reckless personal extravagance of Louis contrasted with 
terrible taxation, imprisonment for debt, and a mass of partial 
exemptions. The war of the League of Augsburg brought more 
taxations, further loans, increase of debt, further sale of offices 
and great creation of new offices. 

The awful famines, the want of work, took the heart out of 
the people ; the misery was such that they ceased to complain. 
“ Poverty,” says Taine, “ to a certain extent is a slow gangrene 
in which the morbid parts consume the healthy parts, the man 
scarcely able to subsist being eaten up alive by the man who 
has nothing to live on.” In 1687 two commissaries, charged 
with an enquiry into Orleans and the adjoining provinces, 
reported, noting the decrease in the number of the inhabitants, 
“la misére les a dissipés.’”’ They report “‘ des maisons en ruine 
qu’on ne reléve pas; dans la culture, des métayers pauvres 
au lieu de fermiers riches ; une diminution de la consommation 
de la viande quia fait baisser le prix du bétail ; la misére décelée 
par V’habitation du paysan qui, couché sur la paille, n’a ni 
meubles, ni vétements de rechange ; le défaut de consommation 
et par suite de commerce. Les surcharges d’impéts étaient la 
principale cause du mal.” Fénélon, writing to the king, 
translates this into language which might have been used by 
the Hebrew prophet. “La culture des terres est presque 
abandonnée ; les villes et les campagnes se dépeuplent ; tous 
les métiers languissent et ne nourissent plus les ouvriers; la 
France entiére n’est plus qu’un grand hdpital, désolé et sans 


provision.” 
The figures of population are remarkable. The intendant 
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of Barville in Languedoc 1698-1700 returns: gentlemen 4,489 ; 
bourgeois 108,000; merchants 6,833; artisans 76,700; 
labourers 91,148 ; beggars 32,805, The census in Paris in 1791 
out of 650,000 inhabitants enumerates 118,784 as indigent. 
Leaving for one moment the evil condition of France at the 
opening of the eighteenth century, I would point out that all 
the continental authorities, overcome by the unrealities of 
dynastic war, were struggling for such a share of the world’s 
trade as would enable them to escape bankruptcy. The wars 
of the Augsburg League and the Spanish and Austrian Succession 
expressed the will of the Western peoples to limit such amassing 
of territory and power by any one nation as would make for the 
monopoly of trade. When peace comes and treaties are made 
the important parts are those in the background regulating 
tariffs and the relations of trade ; the unimportant indifferent 
provisions go as the chief issues into constitutional history. 
For England under Elizabeth and James I. and VI. coloniza- 
tion had been attempted with indifferent success ; it had been 
greatly encouraged by Charles II. and James II. By the time 
of Anne the expansion had so far proceeded that the British in 
possession of great areas of colonial territory had to reconsider 
their jealousy of others’ monopolies in the light of possible 
reprisals on their own. The long and bloody war which ended 
by the Treaty of Utrecht in 1713 had been fought to prevent 
the union of the Crowns of France and Spain under the Bourbon 
Philip of Anjou, at a time when several higher claimants stood 
between him and the French throne. The danger could have 
been averted if the English Whigs in 1709 had concluded the 
triumphant peace with France beaten and exhausted, which 
was then open to them. But when the war closed with the 
acknowledgment of Philip as king of Spain, only a tiny and 
delicate boy, owing to the deaths in the royal family of France, 
stood between the king of Spain and the French throne in the 
age when the nurse and the physician were the more deadly 
engineers of death than war. The settlement carried with it 
the monopoly of commerce in the Spanish colonies. The British 
had to content themselves with the popular privilege of the 
Assiento, the right to supply the colonies of Spain with the 
negroes kidnapped in Guinea, with such profits as could be 
obtained by an illicit smuggling trade carried on by piracy 
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under the provisions of the treaty, leading in the end to the 
war of Jenkins’ ear. 

In both the war of the League of Augsburg and that of the 
Spanish Succession the English Parliament placed very heavy 
duties on French merchandize and Louis retaliated. In con- 
nection with the Utrecht treaty a treaty of commerce was signed 
with France, in April, 1780. But it fell to the ground. 

The chief British source of national wealth available for export 
was the woollen trade, jealously guarded from injurious com- 
petition from Ireland, the American colonies, the East India 
Company, and so far as retaliatory hostile tariffs permitted, 
from all foreign manufacturers. Acts were passed prohibiting 
or putting heavy duties on imported calicoes. Defoe in 1708 
complains that the woollen trade was being ruined by the East 
India calicoes and silks. England in consequence was very 
late in adopting the manufacture of cotton. The coarse cotton 
fabrics, called fustians, were brought in by the refugees from the 
Netherlands under Alva. The finer goods, the dyed and printed 
calicoes and muslin printed from hand blocks, were imported 
from the East. There was calico printing in London just 
about the time of the Revolution. The import from the East 
was forbidden in 1700, and then the printing of plain Indian 
calicoes grew and prospered until cylinder printing was invented 
in 1785. The dyes, there being no knowledge of chemistry, 
were nearly all vegetable. 

But all was subordinate to the woollen trade. The only 
effect of Cromwell’s scheme for seizing the Spanish colonies in 
America, one of his many failures in foreign policy, had been 
to destroy the trade centred in Norwich in the woollen cloth 
exported to Spain, leading to cloth manufacture by the Dutch 
and imports of French goods. It was to protect this woollen 
trade that William (10 Wm. III., c. 10) destroyed the growing 
Irish industry ; for this, export of woollen goods from one of 
the American colonies to another was prohibited, to force the 
colonials to wear the English goods in the place of their own 
coarse cloth ; the export of wool from England was prohibited 
and made a felony, leading to less land being laid down in grass, 
though in spite the wool went plentifully to Holland ; the East 
India Company was obliged to export woollen cloth for sale 
to the Indians in hot climates, 
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In 1708, by the Methuen Treaty with Portugal, English 
woollen goods, which had previously been prohibited, were 
allowed entrance at a duty of fifteen per cent., Portuguese 
wines to pay in England a duty less by a third than those of 
France, This treaty conflicting with the proposed Anglo- 
French treaty, Parliament refused to ratify this last, fearing 
lest the Portuguese should retaliate on our woollen goods to 
the loss of our manufacture and sheep farmers. An additional 
reason for the preference was that the trade with Portugal was 
an exchange of goods, while that with France meant an export 
of bullion, so much dreaded by the economists of that day. 
France retorted by high tariffs. The idea remained that 
commerce with France exhausted the nation. Between 1686 
and 1716 the commerce between the two countries is said to 
have sunk nearly by half. 

Up to nearly the middle of the century, though the woollen 
manufactures were prosperous, the cloth was made for the most 
part in the houses of the farmers who raised the sheep (men 
who would be for William against the Stuarts and the East 
India Company with its cotton goods). The weaving and 
spinning were done either by the farmers and their families, 
or by the very small agricultural folk who used the trade to 
eke out a living torn from the land. It took six or eight 
spinners to prepare enough yarn for one weaver. When in 
1783 Kay’s fly shuttle doubled the speed of the loom, it was 
worse. They were dependent on the ancient spinning wheel. 
The weaver in his farmhouse worked up the yarn spun by the 
‘women at home or in the nearby cottages. Then the woven 
cloth was carried to the mills, where it was fulled, beaten by 
hammers so as to be felted and condensed. The mills were 
driven by water power, the hammers falling by their own weight. 
When power was used to weave and spin, and coal furnished the 
motive power, the industry moved to the coalfields of the north. 

The English woollen cloth was so far superior to the French 
that when France made a grant to the American Revolutionary 
aa for clothing the troops, the agent spent it in English 
cloth. 

The manufacture of linen as a cloth was not carried on in 
England, but in Scotland and Ireland. The cultivation and 
preparation of the flax was part of the farm industry. 
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In 1707 the Union with Scotland destroyed a market for 
French goods and opened one for Scottish goods which had 
previously been excluded from England. After the Union a 
good trade sprang up between England, Scotland and the 
colonies in linen and woollen goods. The silk manufacture, 
poplin and ribbon, was also introduced into England by the 
Huguenots. 

As Holland benefited by the prohibition of the East India 

calicoes, so attack on the woollen manufactures resulted in the 
export of raw or half-manufactured wool to France, and the 
emigration of the workers. The introduction of Indian muslins 
interfered with the linen trade. 
_ The iron manufacture depended on the wealth of wood in 
the district, as the use of uncoked coal was not possible in the 
furnaces of the time. Sheffield kept its iron trade and cutlery 
business because there was plenty of timber, water power and 
ironstone in the district. It was a free town without the 
restrictions of trade guilds. Jronmaking was started in America 
under like conditions early in the century, and a certain amount 
was imported to England. Owing to the destruction of the 
woods in England, the ironmaking was decreasing in the first 
half of the century, much being brought from Sweden and even 
from Russia. 

In 1785 Abraham Darby made iron by the use of coal at 
Coalbrookdale in Shropshire, in 1760 Roebuck used blowing 
engines at the Carron works in Stirlingshire, and in 1783 
puddling was invented. Other industries and discoveries early 
in the century were the making of cast iron and cast steel, the 
making of brass and bronze, the smelting of copper, and the 
making of tinplate. Brass and steel wire in Birmingham came 
later. The making of pottery and glass for export to Europe 
and America, and the import of china from the East, increased 
enormously during the century. Towards the middle of the 
century the English manufactures of china grew up, and the 
making of paper, which had hitherto been imported from 
France and Italy, began. Salt was also an important article 
for export to France. 


ii. The Trade of France.—To put it shortly, at the opening 
of the eighteenth century British industry in both islands was 
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far behind France and Holland in manufacture. It was literally 
manufacture. The weaving and spinning industries were carried 
on under antique conditions, the roads were very bad, the 
facilities for transport poor, canals and means of water transport 
were non-existent or little used. England for the most part 
was an agricultural country, exporting corn and raw materials, 
and in great part pastoral. The awakening came from immi- 
grant aliens, men of courage and skill who had fled from 
persecution, which under pretence of religion oppressed com- 
mercial rivals. There was no machinery except the windmill 
and a little use of water-power. 

About 1700 the total tonnage of English merchant ships was 
less than 800,000 tons, about 3,300 ships in all. By 1800 
there were 16,000 ships, with a tonnage of a million and a half 
tons. They were little ships according to our ideas. When 
Captain Cook started in 1772 it was with the Resolution of 
462 tons and the Endeavour of 866 tons. But there was a 
great extent of docks, and of bonding and warehouse open for 
them. In 1709 a floating dock was opened at Liverpool. 

Leaving the dealings of the Western Europeans with their 
colonies and with other continents, and the subject of the 
Navigation Acts, which strongly affected them, for a later page, 
I refer to France and French trade. At the opening of the 
eighteenth century France, with her double outlook on the 
Atlantic and the Mediterranean, held an especially advantageous 
position for commerce of all kinds, whether East or West. If 
the eyes of the French people had not been directed to the lands 
of their continental neighbours, they would hardly have per- 
mitted Great Britain to become mistress of the seas and, through 
her supremacy on that element, controller of the destinies of 
France. 

British sea-power, breaking in upon the supremacy of Holland, 
checked and ruined the commerce of France. Yet at the 
opening of the eighteenth century this commerce was very 
great and widespread. It consisted of the exchange of articles 
of home production of a great variety in character as compared 
with the narrow range of materials for export of Britain and 
Holland, countries which depended for their prosperity largely 
upon their profits as marine carriers. 

Starting with Brittany, for example, there was a trade in 
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cloth of twelve million livres, thread one million, horses one 
million, honey and wax, grain, cattle, wood, paper, materials 
for hemp, fish, butter of 600,000 livres. Nantes exported to the 
American colonies Irish salt beef, flour, lard, wine, cloth, oil, 
butter, candles, clothing, building materials, household utensils. 
She imported sugar, for the most part refined in France, cocoa, 
ginger, indigo, cassia and hides, and carried slaves from Guinea 
to the West Indies. It was estimated that a ship with a cargo 
worth 100,000 livres returned in fifteen months with a value of 
300,000 livres. Most of the ports of France discharged their 
return cargoes at Nantes because of the good market. This 
trade increased with the development of the sugar production 
in the West Indies after the Seven Years’ War. Montesquieu 
supports slavery sarcastically by the argument used by politi- 
cians in all times on occasion: ‘‘ Le sucre serait trop cher si 
Yon ne faisait travailler la plante qui le produit par des esclaves.”’ 
Improvement of the harbours and of the navigation of the 
Loire increased the population of Nantes from 42,000 in 1700 
to 70,000 in 1766. 

During the war of the Austrian Succession the Dutch supplied 
the French West Indies and continued to do so after the peace. 

About thirty ships were employed in the East India trade, 
and more than thirty in the cod fishing. Their home trade 
with Spain, Portugal, Africa, England, Germany and the North 
represented a tonnage of about 100,000 tons. To these 
countries they exported paper, fabrics, lace, sugar, mercury, 
hardware and salt; and imported wool, skins, precious 
metals, fruits and Brazil wood. The imports from England 
and the North were charcoal, herrings, hides, tallow, 
pewter, lead, copper, steel, iron, horn, planks, masts and 
cordage. 

St. Malo traded with England in lead, copperas, gall nuts, 
charcoal and draperies in exchange for wine, brandy, oil, honey, 
poultry and cloth; and with Holland, Spain and the North, 
Canada and the Antilles. Her seamen did contraband trade 
with Africa and Spanish America. They had privilege of trade 
in Asia for the Compagnie des Indes Orientales. From 1701-13, 
when Spain was allied to France, the St. Malo sailors did an 
active trade in Chili and Peru. They made such profits that 
in 1709, in the darkest day of defeat for France, they could 
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lend the king sixty million livres. But the trade with England 
and Holland went under the foreign flag. 

Touraine, Maine and Anjou furnished wine, hemp, flax, prunes, 
fruits, charcoal, slate, iron, glass, etc., for France, Spain and 
Portugal, Orleans being the great entrepét of the Loire. But 
the manufacture of silks, cloth, tanned skins diminished at 
the end of the 17th century, as after the Revocation England 
and Holland made them. , 

Normandy was a centre of great agricultural wealth, and its 
manufacture of cloth and woollen fabrics, lace, glass, etc., etc., 
gave it great prosperity under Colbert. But the last two wars 
of Louis XIV. ruined its trade, reducing the people to a terrible 
state of misery. The trade of Caen as a port was destroyed 
by the Revocation. Lille was a great depdt for commerce 
with the rest of France, Spain, Holland, Italy, England and the 
North to the value of four to five millions of livres. Champagne, 
besides wines and other chief products, sold sheep to the 
number of more than 1,600,000 and of wool three to four millions 
livres weight per year. Lorraine traded in iron, salt, lace, wood, 
glass, hides and bearskins. 

Lyons exported its silks and other products to Italy and Spain 
to the amount of some seven millions of livres, besides a great 
trade with the interior of France, Germany, Holland, England 
and the East. The trade of Marseilles both East and West 
was enormous, comprising an immense variety of articles for 
exchange. The value of its merchandize in 1728 was estimated 
at 19,902,000 livres, in 1776 at 172,448,000 livres. 

According to the intendant of Barville the principal subjects 
of trade of Languedoc (in livres) were draperies, 5,800,000 ; 
silks one and a half millions, taffetas and ribbons 600,000, 
wines 830,000, brandy 440,000, animals 600,000, lambskins 
400,000. Their imports were from Brittany, Normandy and 
Auvergne linen cloth 1,480,000, from Auvergne and Limousin 
cattle and sheep 1,340,000, from Marseilles and Bordeaux salt 
fish 850,000, besides a smuggling trade in East Indian cotton 
cloths to the amount of some 300,000 livres. 

The trade of Bordeaux with the French colonies in America 
employed 24-to 28 ships, of which more than half were for 
Martinique for cargoes of sugar, cotton, indigo and cocoi. Its 
business was valued at about thirteen millions of livres in 1717 
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and 215 millions in 1777. La Rochelle also had an enormous 
trade. It was one of the greatest ports in France and the most 
frequented. Other ports were Dunkirk, the great free port of 
the North Sea, having a great trade with England in wines, 
brandy, salt, vinegar, groceries and cloth, taking in exchange 
coal, metals, hides, tobacco, ironmongery, butter and salt meats 
from Ireland ; Calais and Boulogne for direct commerce between 
England and France, the wines dutiable in England being 
exported under the English flag ; Dieppe a great fishing centre 
for the Straits and to some extent for Newfoundland; Havre 
with an extensive trade with Africa and the Antilles : and 
Lorient, from which the Compagnie des Indes sent out their 
fleets. When the Company’s monopoly ceased it became a 
depot for merchandize for the Far East. 

Havre and Dieppe were bombarded by the English fleet in 
1694 with disastrous results ; the trade of Bordeaux was for a 
time deeply injured by the Methuen treaty of 1703, and she 
suffered in the war of the Austrian Succession and in the Seven 
Years’ War ; the business of Marseilles was destroyed for several 
years by a plague in 1720. There was all round an enormous 
contraband trade. 

Marseilles and Bordeaux were joined by the canal of Langue- 
doc. The population of Bordeaux in 1700 was 43,000, in 1790, 
110,000. 

I put down these few statistics of French trade (taken in 
great part from Levasseur’s History of French Commerce, 
1911-12) at the opening of the century as helpful to the humble 
sense of proportion necessary for an appreciation of the British 
position at the time ; without this, one trained in theories of 
race might ignore the real causes of our mercantile superiority, 
built up in the eighteenth century under a very stringent pro- 
tective system. Our success and present supremacy are due 
to our insular position in the eighteenth century on the nearest 
point for trade to the western world and to the rediscovered 
East by the Cape ; to our freedom from the continental military 
struggle ; as a consequence to our superior care and the ultimate 
supremacy of our navy and merchant service; to the great 
services rendered by the merchant fleets of our East India 
Company in spite of the howl at home against its monopoly ; 
and lastly, the most important cause of our predominance, the 
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welcome given to the refugees from the belated persecution for 
religious opinions, a persecution too remote by a century or 
so from the days when Henry VIII. tortured the Friars Obser- 
vant or the armies of Elizabeth made a desert of Ireland. . 


iii. The Union of England and Scotland.—Ever since the 
revolution of 1688 the question of the Union of Scotland with 
England had occupied the minds of the leading men of both 
countries as a matter for urgent settlement. Every tendency 
of the age pointed to a further unity of the two parts of the island 
which should avoid hostile tariffs or dangerous foreign con- 
nexions. The supporters of William saw a lasting menace 
from the North in favour of Stuart restoration and permanent 
division ; the Scottish adherents of the Stuarts, leaning to their 
old alliance with France, resented the dominance of the Dutch 
alien in their country. But the difficulties of any Parliamentary 
Union were very great. 

Scotland as the very much weaker country of the two was 
correspondingly aggressive and haughty in consideration of 
terms which might touch the national honour. Still sticking 
closely to the tribal independence which they had enjoyed under 
the Anglo-French-Norman Bruce, their national Scottish hero, 
the Scots nourished hatred much longer than the sluggish 
English who had defeated, snubbed and suppressed them for 
centuries. 

The occurrences since the Union had increased the causes of 
mutual hatred and dislike. When William landed in Torbay 
in 1688 there began a great persecution of the Episcopal clergy 
in Scotland. A Proclamation that the clergy, on pain of 
deprivation, should pray for William and Mary led to a general 
expulsion, the Presbyters, deprived in 1662, coming back with 
great powers of oppression which they used against the old 
clergy on any kind of evidence. In 1694 the Scots Parliament 
interfered to stop the persecution, as in the Lowlands the 
ejections were so numerous that many parishes were left without 
a minister for want of men to replace them. North of the Tay, 
on the contrary, the Presbyterian Covenant was unknown. 
William, being indifferent in matters of religion, had agreed, 
after a short scuffle with the Scottish Parliament, to abolish 
Episcopacy, with the result that the Episcopalians, becoming 
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identified later with the Jacobites, suffered from severe Statutes 
of repression throughout the eighteenth century. 

Excluded by the English from trade with English possessions, 
the Scots in 1695 sent out an expedition to form a colony on the 
Isthmus of Darien with the view of breaking down the monopo- 
lies of the wealthier nations. Three ships filled with goods of 
all descriptions set out with a number of colonists, the money 
subscribed and spent, £225,000, being equal to half the money 
in circulation in Scotland. Two years later two more ships 
followed. The venture was a complete failure. Famine and 
its attendant fever, unsuitable cargoes which found no 
customers, want of discipline, and the jealousy of the Spaniards 
forbade success. William for his part did all he could to crush it, 
giving instructions to the Governors of the English colonies to 
oppose the colonists. Very few of the colonists came back, 
The failure meant desperate poverty to Scotland. 

Scottish agriculture, if one can call the runrig system by such 
a high name, was extremely backward, bad seasons causing 
famine. Such a period occurred from 1696 to 1705, when owing 
to the failure of crops there was such famine that the living 
could scarce bury the dead. Great tracts of land went per- 
manently out of cultivation. The Privy Council tried to meet 
the distress by prohibiting export and allowing free import of 
grain and by fixing the price. But the remedy was only 
temporary. In 1709 there was a terrible famine, and in 1740 
such severe distress that there grew up a regular trade of 
kidnapping for the American colonies, fathers selling their 
children for food. The population had outgrown the primitive 
production of food. Payment of rents in kind meant immediate 
consumption of much that might have protected against 
scarcity, used for a lavish and unnecessary hospitality and 
waste. 

Scotland being a country of deadly poverty, the national 
debt of England was a great obstacle to the Union. So long as 
William was king no Union was possible. 

In 1701, after the death of Anne’s last surviving child, by the 
Act of Settlement settling the Crown on Sophia, the Electress 
of Hanover, the sovereign was to be a member of the Church of 
England, was not to leave the country without the consent of 
Parliament, and was not to go to war for defence of territories 
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not belonging to the Crown of England. In 1704 the Scots 
protected themselves from any bad results of this settlement by 
passing an Act of Security, which provided that, unless the 
Estates and the Crown had nominated a successor, the successor 
for Scotland on Anne’s death should be different from that of 
England, unless the English agreed to free trade and free naviga- 
tion. Then they started out on negotiations, political union 
versus freedom of trade. In 1706 a joint Commission, which 
must have been composed of first-class business men bent on 
conciliation, sat in London and arranged terms, and in April, 
1707, the two Parliaments ratified them in a final Act of Union. 

England looked for satisfaction to the political side. Both 
countries were to be represented by the one Parliament at 
London, and the succession to the Crown was to be the same 
for both, resulting in great loss to Edinburgh by the absence of 
the Peers and Commons in London instead of in Scotland. 
The men of both countries were to enjoy the rights and privileges 
of both; the English standard of weights and measures and 
coin was adopted; the laws relating to trade, customs and 
excise were to be the same. As an example of the difficulties 
which attended the settlement, the customs duties on salt 
destroyed the deep sea fisheries of the Scots in favour of the 
Dutch, so that (Graham, Social Scotland) in 1750 the Dutch 
had 150 ships fishing, the Scots had two. 

The revenues and taxation represented the comparison of 
the very rich and very poor country. In 1707 the Scots’ 
public income was £160,000, their customs £80,000, their excise 
£33,500; the English public income was £5,691,008, the 
customs 1,452,000, excise {£677,765; England raised 
£2,000,000 by a land tax, Scotland £48,000. At the time of the 
Union all the coin in Scotland was probably under £600,000. 
The revenue of the Post Office was £1,194, of which the Post- 
master of Glasgow took {25 a year. There were no post offices 
in the Highlands and no knowledge of events. Letters went 
only from Edinburgh to Glasgow and Aberdeen, and were easily 
lost. There were at the time no newspapers. The Scots were 
unwilling to enter the British armies to fight in Flanders the 
battles of her old enemy. The only professions open to the 
better classes were the law and trade. Into these they willingly 
entered. 
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Against the drawbacks to Scottish pride and her loss of 
independent action several important advantages were set. It 
was a time of much unifying of systems of law and political 
institutions. ‘7% 8 William III., c 22 had declared that “all 
by-laws, usages and customs which shall be in practice in any 
of the plantations repugnant to any law made or to be made in 
this kingdom relative to the said plantations shall be utterly 
void and of none effect.’ A few years later 6 George I., c. 5 
was to declare the dependence of Ireland upon Great Britain, 
and that the king, with the consent of the British Parliament, 
“hath power to make laws to bind the people of Ireland,” a 
provision which has resulted in abiding war between the two 
nations, and shameful oppression by England of Ireland. But 
except for the laws relating to customs, excise and trade men- 
tioned above, the mixed Roman and Customary laws of Scot- 
land were to remain and have since remained in force, the 
English law not running in Scotland. It isa fact, I believe, of 
which many Englishmen are not aware to-day. 

The second advantage which was given to Scotland by the 
Union, from which eventually she was to benefit enormously, 
was freedom to trade with the English colonies, Glasgow, for 
instance, beginning in a small way, absorbed the greater part of 
the Virginian tobacco trade and supplied the French with 
tobacco. But at first the Union, owing to the extreme poverty 
and backwardness of the country both in agriculture and trade, 
brought little help to Scotland. The increase of trade led to 
the use of foreign material in the place of homespun. Ladies 
dressed in French and Italian silks and men in English cloth. 
(Mackay’s Journey through Scotland, 1729.) 

It was not until the middle of the century that Scotland really 
started on her career of prosperity. Everything was against 
her. She had no shipping. The roads over a large part of the 
country prohibited wheeled traffic, and the inns corresponded. 
Owing to the state of the roads coal was little used. The last 
poor old woman who was burnt in the islands was burnt in a 
tar barrel at Dornoch for witchcraft in 1727. In 1758 there were 
in the Highlands 175 parishes without school or master, and very 
many in the Lowlands where an itinerant master taught in a 
shed. Ofnewspapers the Edinburgh Courant was first published 
in 1718 by the Whigs, the Caledonian Mercury in 1720 by the 
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Tories. The Turnpike Road Act which made travelling barely 
possible was passed in 1751. This Act,in contrast to French 
practice, assessed farmers and proprietors in equal proportion 
for the maintenance of public roads. 

Even when the greater circulation of money brought about 
increased trade, the coarse woollen goods had to compete with 
the better English cloth and French damasks and silks. For 
the first twenty years the Scots really suffered from the taxation 
customs and competition, and the Union was thoroughly 
unpopular, either people hating and despising the other. But 
when the progress began it was very great and quick, the trade 
with the American colonies and the West Indies bringing great 
wealth to Glasgow and other Scottish ports until temporarily 
ruined by the American War. 

The great impetus given to trade was undoubtedly due to 
the absence of any snobbish vanity on the part of the Scottish 
aristocracy. They not only entered freely into trade but did 
not disdain the humble offices by which they might climb to 
success. They served as apprentices, as shopmen, as mechanics, 
making trade a national industry,as it should be in all healthy 
countries, open to all. Litigation was the only other opening 
to a profession. In this also the Scots became pre-eminent. 
They might study medicine at Leyden or Paris. 

The material for trade was at first very limited. By about 
1725 the linen industry was becoming a staple in Glasgow, with 
the making of woollen plaids and the curing of salmon and other 
fish. But Glasgow had no direct communication with London 
until 1788. The burghers did unpaid guard in turn. Then 
Mrs. Henry Fletcher of Saltoun, travelling in Holland, learnt the 
making of fine linen and set up machinery at home, and in 1785 
Hervey of Glasgow learnt the secret of tape-making in the same 
way and brought two looms and a workman from Haarlem. 
Bleaching was learnt from French weavers from St. Quentin, 
and cambric-weaving. Paisley had a small trade in spinning 
fine yarn, an art brought from Holland, the yarn sold to 
English pedlars, and in making sewing thread, an art imported 
by the enterprise of Christian Shaw, then Mrs. Miller, a woman 
at whose instigation five women had been burnt as witches in 
1697 ; Greenock had salmon and herring fisheries ; Dundee a 
little trade in coarse plaids sold in Germany ; Aberdeen made 
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stockings from tarred wool; Stirling and Musselburgh woollen 
goods, and Dunfermline fine linen. The ninety-three ships, 
built in foreign countries, some 6,000 tons in all, took as exports 
grey oats and barley, dried fish, stockings, rope, candles and 
serges ; to England were sent slate, coal, fish, Galloway nags, 
black cattle and linen cloth. 

Towards the middle of the century carpet weaving, and glass 
and china manufacturies began to spring up. But wages were 
stationary from about 1640 to 1740, when the great expansion 
of industry began. The linen had hitherto been sent to Holland 
for whitening, the process taking from six to eight months. 
Then Home, of Edinburgh, reduced the time by half by the use 
of a weak solution of sulphuric acid. In 1785 the French 
chemist Berthollet made use of chlorine, then recently discovered, 
for bleaching. The linen industry grew so fast in Scotland that 
about 1730 the Duke of Argyll and others formed a Company 
for linen manufacture and imported flax seed. In a few years 
it gave up the linen factories and became the British Linen 
Companies Bank. 

In a very short time the spinning wheel replaced the spindle 
and distaff; linen spinning and weaving were being carried on 
in twenty-five counties, and linen manufacture set up in the 
remotest parts of Scotland. Much of the flax was brought from 
northern Europe and much linen was exported. Scotland, now 
free of the markets of England and her colonial possessions, had 
her foot on the ladder, and was ready to take part in the 
extraordinary growth of trade of the latter part of the 
century.* 

Meanwhile England, now obtaining the command of the sea, 
was building up her woollen and other manufactures, and her 
world exports through the carrying trade of her great merchant 
shipping to the East Indies and West, to the American colonies 
and the Newfoundland fisheries which were such a sore point 
of irritation between great Britain and France. 


1 The same growth would have been the destiny of Ireland if her industries, 
fishing, shipping, cattle, wool, glass, etc., etc., had not been successively 
destroyed and the morale of her people, condemned to idleness, ruined for 
centuries by savage laws and infamous misrule in the interests of both parts 
of the larger island. It has been an exploitation in the interests of trade of 
religious hatred, carried down to our day by a section of the Scots who have 
always been disloyal to the British Crown. 
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iv. Tariffs and Transport.—Essentials for the successful growth 
of commerce are freedom from oppressive tariffs, sufficient 
means of quick transport, and sound finance. 

Before the Union of 1707 the trade of Scotland was checked 
by prohibitory or very heavy hostile tariffs directed against 
any goods which might compete with English trade, while manu- 
factures of various kinds were prohibited for the same reason 
both in Ireland and in the American colonies. For instance, 
the British industry in hat-making of beaver and other hair was 
strong enough to obtain an Act prohibiting the making of hats 
in America. In 1750 the tanners of Sheffield petitioned against 
a Bill allowing the import of iron from America, on the ground 
that the coppices would remain intact, and the supply of oak 
bark be stopped. Of course, at the same time the islands 
fought all foreign countries with heavy or prohibitive tariffs. 
As an example of this, when the frame knitter was invented to 
replace or compete with hand knitting in the English cottages 
it was fitted for weaving silk stockings, But as it was found 
that the weavers could not compete with the French manu- 
facture, French goods were in 1754 prohibited. 

Apart from such retaliatory tariffs and walls of prohibition 
common to all countries, Great Britain, after the Union, had great 
advantage over France in her freedom from internal tariffs and 
tolls on merchandise in transit. While trade was practically 
free from internal tolls throughout the British Isles, French 
trade suffered enormously from this cause. The internal tolls 
and the conditions of transport in France were two of the many 
causes which brought about the Revolution of 1789. To this 
the endless succession of local and seigniorial impositions 
throughout France must, as an obstruction to trade and source 
of irritation, have contributed greatly. A commission of 1724 
abolished 2,120 of these tolls and left 1,480. According to 
another report the number was nearly double. Turgot and 
Necker each named a commission to examine the validity of the 
tolls. The evils remained. When Necker, in 1779, set up his 
commission there were about 5,000 of them. The work was not 
finished in 1789. 

Wine paid more than grain. In 1775 the Government, in 
order to find out exactly the number of the tolls which weighed 
upon the goods, charged a commissaire of the gates of Paris to 
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go and sell wine at Rouen. This wine of the Midi had already 
paid customs duties at Valence and Lyons, a seigniorial due at 
Alais, at Giverdon, the customs of the five great farms, at 
Oigoin, an octroi at Decize, five tolls at Nevers, an octroi at 
Poids de Fer and La Charité, three tolls and an octroi at Cogne 
and Nemours, two seigniorial tolls at Moret and three octrois 
at Melun. 

The story of the transport was on similar lines. In the 
islands the roads, no doubt, were very bad, dangerous, founder- 
ous, unfit for good wheeled traffic, requiring smiths for repair 
and shoeing at short distances. From London to Edinburgh 
the one coach took twelve to sixteen days. Goods were sent 
by slow waggon, unless there was convenience of transit by 
navigable river. When William Murray, afterwards Lord 
Mansfield, went in 1717 to London, he rode and sold his horse 
on arrival to pay expenses. The pack horse and the riding horse 
were a main means of conveyance. England, as in everything 
else, was behind France and Holland in her transport, save and 
so far as she had inherited and kept up her highways from pre- 
Christian Rome. Neglected as it was, it was to this inheritance 
that she owed her country life, and to her merchant shipping 
her predominance in trade. 

Transport is the kernel of trade progress. Holland and 
France had made canals. But it was past the middle of the 
century before, in 1761, the Duke of Bridgwater built the canal to 
carry coal from his pits at Worsley to Manchester, and later to 
Runcorn, crossing the river Irwell by a very high aqueduct. 
Then Brindley built the Grand Trunk Canal, followed by canals 
all over the country, and improved roads. 

But there was no system in the islands of forced labour on the 
roads for the benefit of government. The whole parish, says 
a writer about 1750, is of common right bound to repair the 
highway within its limits. The inhabitants are the men solely, 
in the eye and regard of the common law, liable to it. Neglect 
was punishable by indictment or presentment at Quarter 
Sessions or other lesser Courts at the instance of the County 
Surveyor. If the parishioners are indicted for neglect, they 
must, if they plead that they are not bound to repair, show who 
is liable. If it cannot be found who is responsible, the whole 
county is liable. The inhabitants, he says, suffer from the 
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neglect of duty or partiality of the surveyors, not in the 
way of requiring extra work, but of neglecting what should be 
done. There were no exemptions from the duty of repair. 
If the highway is founderous, travellers may break in upon the 
crops, the injury to the innocent individual giving way to the 
salus populi, the essence of the common law. 

In France, on the other hand, the roads rested on the central 
authority of the Crown and on seigniorial rights. There were 
decrees of the Crown in May, 1705, and in May, 1720, for the 
reconstruction of roads. But Louis XIV. left the finances in 
such a condition that nothing much was done during the first 
years of Louis XV. In the second half of the century, by means 
of the forced labour of the corvée, they were improved. The 
corvée was of two kinds. There was the seigniorial corvée, an 
ancient institution dating back to Roman times, for working 
the local roads necessary for the use of the vicinity. In this 
service all combined for the common benefit. The royal corvée 
was modern. Colbert had made it a little more regular for the 
strategic roads on the frontier provinces, but he dreaded the 
abuse of the system. Its success in Alsace led to an extension 
of it for the main roads in other parts. 

From this royal corvée for the great main roads of through 
traffic the churchmen, the nobles and their servitors and the 
bourgeois of the towns were exempt. It fell heavily only on 
persons taxable living in non-free towns, burghs and villages. 
This work had to be performed for thirty days in each year, 
divided between spring and autumn. Those summoned must 
bring their tools, beasts and carriages. Children under twelve 
years of age were required to carry the stones. The work could 
not be compounded for in money. The intendants and their 
subordinates exempted whom they pleased, increasing or 
lessening the burden at their pleasure. The peasants who bore 
nearly the whole burden had to serve at distances of from nine 
to twelve miles for roads which were of little or no use for their 
carts for local business. It was very unpopular and greatly 
criticized. 

When he became Contréleur-Général, Turgot tried to include 
the proprietors and nobles in the corvée, replacing the work by 
a tax on all proprietors of lands taxable and non-taxable. But 
many Parlements, composed of or under the control of exempt 
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persons, refused to register his edict, and after his fall the 
system remained as before. Of the corvée in 1776 Turgot said 
that it cost to the people and to the State two or even three 
times in days of men and wagons more than it would cost in 
cash. It was urged by the Prince de Conti that it ought to fall 
on the roturiers who, by their estate, were born taxable and 
corveable, while the nobles, on the contrary, were exempt. One 
of the first acts of the Assembly of Berry, under Necker, was to 
substitute for the corvée a payment based on the Zaille. But the 
Parlements were most unwilling to carry it out. When 
Calonne in 1786-7 replaced it by a money payment, most of the 
Parlements refused to register the edict. 

But all the same by this slave labour more than four hundred 
bridges were built in the century, and more than six thousand 
leagues of roads were made or improved. There were a number 
of uncomfortable vehicles which travelled in leisure over these 
royal roads, coaches crawling from Paris to the large provincial 
towns at intervals. The carabas, an unwieldy vehicle carrying 
twenty persons in a long wicker cage drawn by eight horses, 
which took six and a half hours to go from Paris to Versailles ; 
the coucou, a one-horse chaise, having six passengers inside, 
but taking before and behind six others in “rabbits” and 
“spiders ”’ ; the two-wheeled cars, carrioles which did service 
round Paris, carts covered with awning and containing a set of 
eight chairs. The coaches called carrosse, afterwards diligence, 
were first closed with a simple curtain, then, in the eighteenth 
century, by panels. Drawn by four horses, they went at such 
a pace that the young Count of Vaublanc in 1774 asked his 
uncle to make the journey on foot because of the slow speed of 
the coach. The post consisted of a mail which the postilion 
carried on the crupper. Later, two-wheeled carts were employed 
covered with a tarred sheet. 

The carosse from Paris to Rouen went three times a week, 
taking a day and a half in transit ; from Paris to Lyons twice a 
week, the carriage containing ten persons and the journey 
taking six days ; and from Paris to Bordeaux once a week, the 
journey taking fourteen days. From Chalons to Lyons one 
took the boat. The boat, where possible, would be preferable 
on account of cost, freedom from accidents, danger and highway 
robbers, and, probably, an advantage in speed. In the earlier 
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part of the eighteenth century several great canal projects, 
connecting the Loire and the Seine, were carried out. as 

Turgot, in 1775, attempted a thorough reform, appreciating 
the value of quick transport. He provided light, convenient 
and well swung carriages for the royal post, and made the 
public service a monopoly under a directing contractor. But 
after his dismissal there was a reaction against all his reforms 
under the influence of the clergy and the nobles. 


CHAPTER IV 
FINANCE 


i. Ways and Means. Banking.—Successful commerce rests 
on good finance, that is to say, on the good management of the 
means required for making bargains. Without such power to 
bargain there can be no freedom of trade. The subject is very 
complicated and obstruse ; one would willingly leave it to one 
side; but it stands in the forefront of the problems of 
the eighteenth century, and mention of it cannot be avoided. 

It divides easily into two parts: the one, the management of 
the public revenue, the sums required for the performance of 
the services of the State to the individual; the effort of the 
governing authority being to obtain by the path of least resist- 
ance the greatest amount of money for the carrying on of 
organized government. This is countered by the attempt on 
the part of each section of the patriotic community to avoid or 
to lessen its contribution to the public service, either by refusal 
or by shifting the burden to some other body of persons. The 
other part relates to the careful use by corporate bodies or by 
individuals of the wealth of the community for the purposes of 
exchange in trade. The two parts are closely interconnected, 
owing to the disturbance of trade for the requirements of the 
State by the imposition of taxes, duties and customs. 

The first part is best illustrated from English history, in which 
the dispute over the right of the Crown to levy taxes in addition 
to the fixed feudal burdens without the consent of the commun- 
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ity expressed by its Assembly has been going on ever since the 
days of the Scandinavian raiders, the kings trying to escape from 
their iron cage of fixed income in a time of changing value, and 
the Puritan or the Whig refusing to give them the key. 

When world discovery by sea and influx of precious metals 
brought industrial expansion in the seventeenth century, the 
rising prices hit hard the rulers of society everywhere, while 
public revenues tended to remain much as usual. As the ruler 
paid the expenses of State out of his fixed revenue, he tried to 
obtain from an increased commerce additional means either by 
excise, the taxation of goods produced in the country, or by 
customs tariffs on goods imported. Every war, treaty or change 
of economic course brought changes of tariff which subordinated 
commercial to political interests, or to the necessity of financial 
balance for the State. Whichever course he took, the ruler 
found himself in conflict with the real or supposed interests of 
commerce. 

Another course was to tax internal property apart from trade 
for national defence, as when Charles I. imposed the ship money 
which the wealthy Hampden refused to pay. The struggle went 
on throughout the Stuart times until by treason the Parliament 
won and subordinated the British interests to the Dutchman as 
king. ‘‘ The opinion of the most recent investigators,” says 
Cunningham in Growth of British Industry and Commerce, 
Vol. 2, p. 216, “ appears to be that the Crown was exceedingly 
well advised in the various attempts to obtain an extra parlia- 
mentary income.”’ When Charles by Noy’s advice levied ship 
money, “special care was also taken with the assessment of 
this tax, and it was admittedly fair.’ James I. put duties on 
foreign trade, on tobacco, currants, etc., but he failed in impos- 
ing excise duties at home. Yet these taxes on internal 
commerce were common abroad, probably because the variety 
of customary laws under local government had accustomed 
people to local and internal taxes. Charles also granted patents 
to corporations which indirectly taxed trade. 

During the civil war Charles had no money and was dependent 
on generosity or plunder for his troops, while Parliament laid 
on direct taxes, levied on internal trade like France, and in 
1643 levied an excise on beer, ale and cider, and in 1644 on 
victuals, salt, starch and textile goods. Then, at the Restora- 
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tion, the king gave up the feudal payments and received instead 
£1,200,000, including hereditary excise and customs dues in 
the way of tonnage and poundage and hearth money, also the 
farm of the post office which had been created by a patent 
from Charles I. 

Great difficulty was experienced in providing taxes in the 
place of the feudal burdens destroyed. The House of Commons 
were very unwilling that the king should be able to carry on 
without perpetual recourse to them ; so when war came there 
was no money with which to provide for naval and military 
forces. Emergencies were met by subsidies, which in the 
eighteenth century were replaced by a land tax. This at first, 
in 1679, was a shilling in the pound. But as a result of the war 
of the Spanish Succession it rose to three shillings, and in 1727 
went to four shillings. Walpole, intending to lighten this land 
tax, brought in an Excise Bill, but the measure, owing to the 
mode of collection by inspection of houses, was so unpopular 
that it had to be abandoned. Borrowing was looked upon as a 
temporary measure to be repaid almost immediately. The land 
tax was the chief tax and it fell entirely on real property. 
There was a great difficulty felt in taxing money values, though 
the attempt was made to tax money lent out at interest. 
William tried poll tax, house tax and stamp duty, and excise 
on various goods. 

It is as well to remember that throughout the eighteenth 
century, up to the French Revolution, the French still retained 
the feudal burdens which the British had given up and were 
able, in spite of their approaching bankruptcy, to tax trade ina 
way impossible in Britain. The taxes which in Britain fell on 
the land, in France fell on personalty. - The necessity of balanc- 
ing the budget by seeking new sources of taxation which might 
increase in value led, in the hands of the Whig minister of 
George III., to the loss of the American colonies by the imposi- 
tion of internal taxes at the hand of George Grenville, and 
secondly of customs duties by Charles Townshend in Chatham’s 
ministry, a loss which the Whig writers have since persistently 
attributed to the policy of King George III., to whom no part 
of it was due. 

The only other source of revenue for the Crown was borrowing 
from the goldsmiths with whom people deposited their money, 
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receiving six per cent. on the deposit. The goldsmith lent to 
the Crown at eight per cent. on the security of sums voted by 
Parliament, but not collected. In 1672, at the outbreak of the 
Dutch War, Charles II. stopped repayment of money borrowed 
from the goldsmiths to the amount of over £1,800,000, a debt 
eventually taken over by the South Sea Company and merged 
in the National Debt. 

The goldsmiths lent to the merchants for commercial business 
which was profitable but risky, not for what we should call 
investment. In Scotland the means of borrowing was provided 
by the shopkeepers as a money-lending business, they negotiat- 
ing their customers’ bills. John Coutts & Co. and many other 
merchants continued to lend money in this way after banks 
came. 

Then just before the eighteenth century a great change came. 
In the place of the deposit of cash for safety with the goldsmiths 
and loans on short time from them came the banking system of 
to-day, though, asa fact, it made little headway until the middle 
of the century. In 1692 revenue for William’s wars had been 
raised by the creation of life annuities carrying ten per cent., 
afterwards reduced to seven per cent., the annuities ceasing as 
the lives fell out. In 1694 the Government proposed to borrow 
on the terms of perpetual annuities, the principal not to be 
repaid, the interest to be secured on increase of customs duties 
set apart for the purpose. The sum required, £1,200,000, was 
raised by a band of subscribers who formed a banking corpora- 
tion for dealing in money. They were incorporated as the Bank 
of England. 

This banking project was a Whig adventure, which killed 
the last chances of restoration of the Stuarts. The fear of losing 
the interest on the annuities lined up the careful patriot for the 
illustrious House who held the throne, “ while they do hold 
possession’ as against any one who might repudiate the 
permanent charge. The Banking Company was allowed to 
issue promises to pay on demand, or, in other words, bank notes, 
as against the bullion in their possession. The goldsmiths tried 
to upset the Bank by buying up the bank notes and presenting 
them at a time when a recoinage was going on, when there was 
a great scarcity of bullion ; but the Bank survived it. 

In 1695 the Bank of Scotland, also a Whig Bank, was founded 
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by the organizer of the Bank of England. The Bank issued 
bank notes for £5. The Royal Bank, a Tory venture, was set 
up in 1727. There was great inconvenience from want of coin 
of all kinds, even to pay wages. The coin left the country to 
pay for the excess of imports, leading to the almost exclusive 
use of paper money. Between 1700-60 small Banking Com- 
panies grew up all over Scotland, issuing notes for sums down to 
one shilling Scots equal to one penny sterling. In 1765 Parlia- 
ment forbade the issue of notes for less than {1. 

These ventures were not in every way looked on favourably. 
The placing of money at a good rate of interest on safe security 
withdrew capital from the chances of commerce, while the money 
loaned by the Bank to the Crown was spent for the most 
part abroad, without any permanent advantage to the 
islands. 

Another great Corporation which had to suffer at the period 
from political necessity and political corruption was the East 
India Company. The tendency at the time of the Revolution 
was towards freedom of trade, depressing the East India Com- 
pany as a commercial monopoly. William and the Parliament 
favoured free trade in the Indies, and for a time ruined the 
trade of the Company. After a ruinous competition for a loan 
to Government, in which the old Company offered £700,000 at 
4 per cent., and the body of interlopers who afterwards became 
the new Company £2,000,000 at 8 per cent., a competition in 
which an enquiry brought out the fact that £90,000 had been 
spent in bribes, of which William had had £10,000, an Act was 
passed accepting the £2,000,000 and forming a new Company 
with exclusive trading rights after 1701, when the old Company 
Charter expired. 

The competition and- want of capital, combined with the evil 
behaviour of the new Company’s servants, crippled the East 
India trade until by an award of Godolphin in 1708 both old 
and new Companies were formed into one Joint Stock Company, 
which was unmolested until 1730. Then they were compelled 
to reduce the interest to 4 per cent., and to pay blackmail of 
another £200,000 for the maintenance of their monopoly, 
followed by a loan of £1,000,000 in 1744 for a renewal to 1780. 
Meanwhile the Dutch Company, well supplied with money, made 
profits three or four times as great as the English Company. 
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ii. The Value of Credit-Gambling.—These last years of the 
seventeenth and first quarter of the eighteenth century were a 
time of experiment in finance, of wild speculation based often 
on unsound or untested theory, the trader and speculator alike 
feeling their way by risk of failure to more certain ground. 
Attempts made to prevent the export of bullion were superseded 
by a theory for so regulating the flow of trade as to cause bullion 
to come into the country. Naturally people brought bullion 
most freely to places from which they could carry it out—Spain 
with her Indian wealth of metals contrasting with the states 
which allowed free export such as Holland, Genoa and Venice. 

Two theories conflicted throughout the eighteenth century 
over the regulation of and interference with trade, (1) the view 
that, the good of the community being the chief object, the 
community should regulate the course of trade, granting mono- 
polies to great Companies and imposing terms for their existence, 
and (2) the theory which was supplanting it, claiming freedom 
from all State regulation in the interests of the individual 
without reference to the advantage of the State. Pushed to 
extremes, the one theory leads to socialism, the other to selfish- 
ness. 

The stock of the precious metals had been tripled during the 
sixteenth century, the mines of Mexico and Peru bringing a 
much greater bulk of silver than of gold. The transport of 
metals in large quantities by road or ship under the conditions 
of conveyance which I have mentioned inclined men readily 
to a system of credits represented by paper bills of exchange or 
notes of promise to pay, which would obviate the dangers 
attending the messenger who travelled for long distances carry- 
ing bullion. The great increase of trade in all directions 
encouraged this credit system, which put paper in the place of 
the precious metals. Yet, with all its advantages, this untried 
novelty had to be tested as to the proportionate relations of the 
bullion and of the paper pledges representing cash. 

I believe myself that ignorance of the relations between 
capital and credit, and of the necessity for, and great value of 
credit, is responsible in great part for most revolutions. The 
man, unacquainted, as are all except a very few, with the 
mysteries of finance, seeing the great results obtained by the 
energy of the great capitalists, the profiteers as they call them, 
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are inclined to believe that if the property, whether real estate 
or commercial venture, was divided among a hundred men 
instead of belonging to a few, the results would be far greater 
and the profit divided in much more even proportions among the 
many. They are ignorant of the power of credit, which rests 
on belief in capacity to pay and good management of the 
security, a belief which enables the financier of large means and 
long experience to obtain facilities for the use of money which 
would not be entrusted to the many inexperienced with varying 
plans and views, among whom the property would be divided. 

When the revolutionaries or idealists, whether in the eighteenth 
or twentieth centuries, steal, or, as they call it, nationalize, 
private property, they injure the community in many ways. 
They slowly drive out the capital unwilling to move, but fearful 
of confiscation ; they check the employment of labour which, 
dependent on the hope of future enlargement, rests on the credit 
of the employer ; and they encourage the increasing formation 
of great accumulations of capital, syndicates, trusts, as the only 
safe mode in which the men whose skill and energy have enabled 
them to amass wealth can hope to protect it from the Socialist 
State at any time. Eventually they cause national bank- 
ruptcy, because the fountain of credit from which the wealth 
flows has dried up. 

Wealth may be represented by promises and pledges. But 
to be of any value the promiser must stand ready on occasion 
to redeem his pledge, and the pledge must be of a nature to be 
quickly and easily turned into money. For this last reason 
land, as shown by the failure of the Tories’ Land Bank as a set 
off to the Bank of England, was not a convenient security for 
bankers’ loans or for advances for some enterprise which might 
need a quick conversion into cash. Want of proportion 
between cash and credit brought about ruin, both in France and 
England, to financial schemes which might otherwise have been 
carried through with success. We will deal first with the French 
scheme, which was the earliest in date. 


iii. French Finance and Law’s System.—In September, 1715, 
Louis XIV. died just in time to destroy the last chance of any 
Stuart restoration by French assistance. The Regent for the 
child Louis XV. supported the Hanoverian succession to prevent 
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a possible succession to France of Philip of Anjou, who was 
acknowledged as king of Spain by the Treaty of Utrecht. 
The industry and commerce of France had diminished from the 
death of Colbert, partly, no doubt, owing to the Revocation of 
the Edict of Nantes and partly to the expense of the last two 
wars and to the weight of the taxes. Louis XIV. had left the 
fmances in a deplorable state :—‘‘un pays ruiné, des impéts 
lourdement augmentés, un trésor vide, un crédit entiérement 
perdu, une dette, qui, en y comprenant, outre les rentes con- 
stituées, les anticipations, les divers billets d’état, la finance 
des charges et offices, montait, avons-nous dit, 4 environ trois 
milliards et demi de livres (monnaie du temps) sur lesquels 710 
millions étaient immédiatement exigibles.” In spite of desper- 
ate attempts to liquidate the debts by various violent means 
and by taxes, “la confiance and le commerce ne se ranimaient 
pas.”” The debts of the Royal Trésor were about three and a 
half milliards of livres. 

Then came Law with his system claiming that by indefinitely 
increasing the currency one could indefinitely increase the 
exchange and the barter. It was not sufficiently realized that 
success depended on the ability to redeem the promise by 
replacing the paper with the metallic currency which it repre- 
sented. 

John Law was the son of a silversmith in Edinburgh. He 
was condemned at the Old Bailey to be hanged for killing a 
man in a duel, but managed to break out of Newgate and 
escaped to France, where, after an interval of obscurity, he 
gained credit with the Regent and evolved his scheme of 
finance. It rested on the theory that money had no real value 
equivalent to the article exchanged, but was merely a sign of 
wealth, and that the best, and easiest, and least costly way of 
handling it was by paper money, provided that there was a 
guarantee fund. It was on this last proviso that Law’s system 
broke down, the temptation to print being too great for his 
honesty, if he ever had any. But, apart from any question of 
success, Law was only putting into practice in finance the 
commercial theories of freedom of trade competition opposed 
to Colbert’s system of State regulation of commerce, theories 
laid down in the first half of the century by Boisguilbert, Vauban, 
the Abbé Reynal, Vincent Marquis de Gournay, Quesnay, 
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Claude Dupin, Mercier de la Riviére, and others. This school 
of philosophers, called the Economistes or Physiocrates, believed 
that all industries should be equally and entirely free, claiming 
that exchange was not productive of wealth, but only useful, 
and that the earth was the only source of wealth, and commerce 
only the distributor. . 

Law, in October, 1715, proposed to found a Bank which should 
be the depository of the silver of individuals and of the Royal 
Treasure. Owing to the strength of its credit it would furnish 
notes for a circulation ten times greater than its cash deposits, 
and by its issues adjust the quantity of specie to the wants of 
commerce. All the king’s revenues were to be carried to the 
Bank to be exchanged for notes. The king would pay his 
debts in such notes, and people would like it because of the 
convenience of handling. The Bank, by establishing the 
currency, would provide the means for commerce and credit for 
good trade. Law expected by these means to increase enor- 
mously the royal revenue, lower the interest, increase the 
value of lands, and so forth. 

The Assembly was not, as a whole, favourable to this scheme. 
In May, 1716, he was authorized to start on a modest scale a 
private Bank with a capital of six millions, of which one quarter 
was to be silver. The bank notes, regularly paid at sight, were 
well received by the traders. In April, 1717, Law obtained 
that his notes should be received for taxes. The Parlement was . 
very hostile. It refused to register the royal declaration in 
Law’s favour and fought the Court, a course which ended in its 
exile and the creation in December, 1718, of Law’s Bank as 
the Banque Royale. Branches were established at Lyons, La 
Rochelle, Tours, Orleans, and Amiens. From now on the course 
of Law’s Bank is a story of reckless, excessive inflation until 
the crash came. 

The issue of notes was now at the will of the Regent, amount- 
ing in four months to 59 millions of livres. Law distributed 
them prodigally among the courtiers; he created a demand 
for the paper in excess of coin ; in the course of the year 1719 
he had turned out by eight avréts of the Council 949 millions of 
livres in notes of the Bank, besides many other millions without 
any authority. The credit of the notes was sustained by two 
means, giving them a privileged position in circulation and 
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making the use of metallic currency inconvenient or impossible. 
The notes were received to the exclusion of gold for subscrip- 
tions to shares and for taxes in towns where the Company had 
its branches. Decrees of December, 1719, excused the Bank 
from paying its notes in specie, gave creditors the right to 
refuse payment in specie, and forbade payments being made in 
commerce of more than ten livres in silver or six hundred livres 
in gold. The great want of transport and the insecurity of 
the roads in France must have helped this craze for paper money. 
At the same time, search was made of persons suspected of hiding 
the discredited specie. Cash was seized especially among 
religious communities, Law saying that if they put it in circula- 
tion the poor would not have relief. On January 28th, 1720, 
letters patent made the notes legal tender throughout the 
kingdom. These measures raised prices in Paris several hundred 
per cent. 

Although the Government had declared that an issue of 860 
millions in December, 1719, would be the last, it issued another 
two hundred millions in February, 1720. On April 28th, 1720, 
ten per cent. discount on payment of taxes in the notes was 
allowed. In order to give the notes preference, while their 
value was kept steady, Law varied the rates of currency for gold 
28 times, and for silver 35 times, between May, 1719, and 
December, 1720. 

But decay now set in. The edict of March 5th, 1720, which 
authorized the exchange of the Bank stock against notes, 
brought a deluge of notes, 1,500 millions in two months, so that 
for some time there was in commerce more than two and a half 
milliards of paper money of no value, wanted by no one. 
In May, 1720, it was found that the Bank possessed 21 millions 
in specie, 28 millions in bullion, and 240 millions in bills of 
exchange. Then a decree of the Council reduced the value of 
both notes and stock by half. When the Bank reopened on the 
first of June, it paid only very small amounts, and was besieged 
day and night by a crowd. On January 21st, 1721, it ceased to 
exist. But before this came, the Regent had transferred to the 
public some fifteen hundred millions of the king’s debts. 

The history of the Banque Royale is closely tied up with that 
of the Compagnie des Indes. The Bank was to create the legal 
tender, and the Company to use it for fruitful commerce. They 
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would have been useful institutions but for the illusion of credit 
money and its abuse. Such was the effect of the crash that it 
killed all new creation of banking in the reign of Louis XV. 
Leaving the Company for the present to one side, we will deal 
with the English equivalent of Law’s scheme, the South Sea 
Company. 


iv. The South Sea Bubble.—In 1711 the floating debts of the 
Navy exceeded five million pounds. This, with many other 
debts, amounting altogether to £9,471,328, was thrown into one 
stock, for which a fund was to be formed for paying interest or 
annuity at six per cent. until the principal should be discharged. 
A further point in view was the reduction of what were called 
the irredeemable annuities created in the reigns of William and 
Anne, mostly for 99 years, amounting in all to near £800,000 
per annum. “And with this was granted a monopoly of a 
projected trade in the South Seas, vested in the proprietors of 
navy bills, debentures and other public securities, which were 
incorporated for the purpose.” This was done by the House of 
Commons. “Such was the origin of the South Sea Company, 
founded upon a chimerical supposition that the English would 
be allowed to trade upon the coast of Peru in the West Indies.” 
(The South Sea Bubble, 2nd ed., 1825.) This Incorporation of 
the South Sea Company did not mature until 1720, when it was 
founded in imitation of Law’s Mississipi scheme giving an 
exclusive trade in Louisiana which had been started in 1719. 

In 1720 the King proposed to the Commons to consider the 
means for reducing the National Debt. Sir John Blunt, who was 
a director of the South Sea Company, and Aislabie, Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, devised a scheme in the name of the South 
Sea Company to reduce all the funds into one. The Company 
was to take into their stock the floating debt of the Government 
and the annuities of all kinds, either by purchase or by subscrip- 
tion. 

The Bank of England bid against the South Sea Company 
for the purchase of the Government debt and the expected 
monopoly of trade, with the result that the South Sea Company, 
outbidding the Bank, bought for £7,567,500, far too high a 
price for success. The annuitants, who might come in or not 
as they pleased, rushed to exchange their Government securities 
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for South Sea stock. A bill (6 Geo. I.) was brought in for 
enabling the Company to increase their capital stock by redeem- 
ing such public debts as therein mentioned, for raising money 
to be applied in lessening them, and for calling in and making 
new Exchequer Bills. It passed without amendment. The 
House of Commons rejected a motion for a clause to be inserted, 
fixing the share in the capital stock of the Company which should 
be vested in the proprietors of the annuities who might volun- 
tarily subscribe, and the number of years purchase in money’ 
they should receive. The Bill was opposed by many prominent 
peers on the ground that it countenanced stock jobbing to the 
detriment of genuine trade; that foreigners investing might 
realize and export specie; that the stock was speculative in 
character ; and that there was danger to the liberty of thenation 
by the power given to such enormous capital. 

_ The Royal Assurance Company and the London Assurance 
Company, both genuine ventures, offered to the ministry 
£600,000 to discharge the arrears of the Civil List on condition 
of obtaining the King’s Charter with a Parliamentary sanction 
for the establishment of their Companies, This was done, and 
then King George went to Hanover. 

The South Sea stock had already risen in value, but as it did 
not rise fast enough Blunt circulated a rumour to the effect 
that Gibraltar and Port Mahon were to be exchanged for some 
places in Peru, and the British trade in the South Seas was to 
be protected and enlarged. This had its effect. In April, 
1720, the directors opened a subscription for two millions at 
£300 for the £100, which was enormously oversubscribed. 
Then, after the start had been made, all sorts of people, including, 
of course, the King and his mistresses, and the quality, and the 
politicians, went into a wild speculation in the stock of the 
Company. The Company was to give for the irredeemable 
long annuities, which had already overpaid their principal, 
twenty years purchase, and fourteen years for the short 
annuities. But there was no limit to the price of the stock 
which the Company might give for them. 

The stock continued to rise, the directors voted a dividend of 
ten per cent. for the midsummer half year, and on April 30th 
they offered a second subscription for a million at £400. They 
then proposed to buy the annuities and other securities for 
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South Sea stock at 875 for the £100 and a small sum of money. 
The directors forced up the stock and took a third subscription 
at £1,000. This had the effect of forcing up the stock of the 
East India Company and of the Bank of England, as many 
persons, making a profit on their South Sea stock, sold out and 
invested in the safer Companies, At midsummer, 1720, the 
advanced prices of all the stocks were computed at about 500 
millions, or about five times as much as all the cash in Europe, 
the utmost value of all the lands and houses in Great Britain 
not exceeding 224 millions. 

Then any number of speculative Companies, frauds or 
absurdities or genuine ventures, were put forward, headed by 
the guinea pigs of those days, the Prince of Wales, the Dukes of 
Chandos and Bridgwater, and so on, and were eagerly subscribed 
for. The Prince of Wales became Governor of the Welsh Copper 
Company, but finding that the Company would be prosecuted, 
he retired with a loot of £40,000. Nothing was too gross or 
too absurd for the credulity of the public. The Companies 
covered every variety of human effort and ingenuity, from 
genuine Insurance and other Companies to projects for importing 
great jackasses from Spain, for trading in human hair, a wheel 
for perpetual motion, the extraction of silver from lead, or the 
extraction of oil from radish seed. Shares could be taken in 
this various nonsense on sixpence per cent. deposit, the dealer 
sometimes, content with what he had taken in the morning, 
leaving with his books mid-day, not to be seen again. One 
obscure projector, pretending to have found a very advan- 
tageous scheme which he did not explain, published proposals 
for a subscription in which he promised that in one month the 
particulars of his project should be disclosed. In the meantime 
everyone paying two guineas should be entitled to subscription 
for £100, which would produce that sum yearly. In one morn- 
ing he had one thousand such subscriptions, and in the evening 
he left the kingdom. (The South Sea Bubble, Anon., 1825.) 

There was a variety of useful projects among these, and 
some things possible or before their time, such as the making 
of iron with pit coal, building hospitals for bastard children, 
working of tin plates which were formerly brought from Ger- 
many and the making of china ware and delft ware. In fact, 
it was a redeeming feature of the gamble on both sides of the 
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Channel that it set men to thinking out improvements in 
manufacture and novelties of invention, putting to work the 
unaccustomed brain. The novelties of idea were so captivating 
that the first purchasers were generally easily able at once to 
transfer their new stock at a premium. 

When the gamble was at its height, the directors committed 
suicide, The smaller bubbles had been of good service to the 
South Sea Company, for people who had put money into these 
and made a little sold out and invested in South Sea stock. 
The directors do not appear to have understood this. On 
August 18th they sued out writs of scive facias against the 
lesser frauds, the Copper Companies and others, as being 
contrary to law. The South Sea stock was then standing at 
850. The lesser bubbles shrank to nothing, while the South 
Sea Company opened a fourth subscription for a million at 
£1,000, subscribed in a few hours, and sold in the evening at 
40 per cent. advance. The Directors on the 30th declared that 
the next half yearly dividend should be 80 per cent., and for 
the next twelve years not less than 50 per cent. per annum. 

But the stock from various causes now began steadily to 
decline. On September 12th it went up to 675 on account of 
a proposed contract by which the Bank of England was to lend 
to the Company three and a half millions, a transaction managed 
by Robert Walpole who decried the Company while making a 
very good thing out of it himself. But the Bank, being them- 
selves in danger from a run on their own resources, repudiated 
the agreement. The stock continued to fall; by the end of 
the year the ruin of many wealthy families had come. 

Application was made to King George at Hanover, and he 
came to England on November 11th. He was much blamed 
as involved ; some of his Hanoverian ministers recommended 
abdication ; others an appeal to the army. When in December 
Parliament assembled, the directors were ordered to produce 
accounts, were forbidden to leave the country, and had to dis- 
close their effects. Secret Committees were appointed, which 
found that large sums had been given to ministers and members 
of the House of Commons, that before any subscription could 
be made a fictitious stock of £574,000 had been given away 
by the directors to get the Bill passed. Among the persons 
who had received this were the Earl of Sunderland, Mr. Secre- 
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tary Craggs, Mr. Aislabie, the Chancellor of the Exchequer, the 
King’s German mistresses, the Duchess of Kendal, the Countess 
of Platen and her two nieces. Those who had not got anything 
themselves voted this a notorious and most dangerous species 
of corruption. Walpole quieted the people down and re- 
established credit. 

In the same year there was a speculative movement in 
Holland for insurance and trading companies. 


CHAPTER V 
EUROPE, 1715-17389 


THE years that followed the compromises of Utrecht were 
occupied with attempts by those who were satisfied, to con- 
solidate their gains and to provide against any reversal of the 
conditions, and by those who had been forced to an acceptance 
of unpleasant terms to procure variation or rescission of the 
provisions to which they objected. 

For the British Islands the international problems of the next 
thirty-five years resolved themselves into such political 
channels as would tend to a continuance of peaceful conditions, 
increase of trade, and supremacy on the sea. The British 
position was threatened in two directions. Continental powers 
which had not, like the British , succeeded in making money and 
increasing trade by the war, made various successive combina- 
tions and plots tending to injure British trade and nullify the 
increased prestige. The means were ready at hand in the 
dynastic disputes arising from the attempts of the Stuarts to 
regain the throne of Britain. These form the easy excuse for 
every difference, war or diplomatic squabble which during these 
years disturb the rest of nations weary of war. Sometimes the 
support of the Stuarts and consequent threat to Georgian 
supremacy comes from the South, from Spain or other Mediter- 
ranean power, sometimes it is the Baltic Protestant who attacks 
the Hanoverian, and organizes a Jacobite invasion. So long 
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as the islands hold the command of the sea, these attempts, 
though very disturbing to the traders, created no real danger 
to the islands. 

There was another way in which the disappointed ones might 
show their enmity and hope for their revenge. Just as under 
Dutch William Britain had been dragged at the heels of Holland 
into European wars in which she had no concern, so under the 
two first Georges she became the moneyed annex to the unpro- 
tected flats of Hanover, open to the invasion of all Britain’s 
enemies. Since the peace of Utrecht she had, and with reason, 
no friends and no allies except her one permanent old supporter, 
the sea storm. If her Georgian rulers had been loyal to the 
country which had given to them a throne, there might have 
been little danger. But throughout their reigns these little 
German despots, their hearts set in Hanover where they could 
rule absolutely. making belief that with their armies they 
understood generalship, consistently sacrificed the men, the 
money, the interests, and, above all, the honour of naval Britain 
to their desires or fears for Hanover. 

“Coming,” says Stanhope, “ from a poor electorate, a flight 
of hungry Hanoverians, like so many famished vultures, fell 
with keen eyes and bended talons on the fruitful soil of England.” 
Of the first George’s mistress, the German Duchess of Kendal, 
Walpole said that “she would have sold the king’s honour 
(such as it was) for a shilling in advance to the best bidder.” 
As Walpole was himself the “patron and parent of parlia- 
mentary corruption ”’ he should be a good judge of the Duchess’ 
capacity as a colleague. ‘‘ Thus Hanover rode triumphant on 
the shoulders of England,” says Chesterfield in 1725. 

There is not much advantage to be gained by discussing the 
might-have-beens, but one may think of the possibilities of 
eighteenth-century history if the Stuarts had remained on the 
throne. The religious aspect made use of to sway the fickle 
populace and to confound constitutional issues is negligible. 
Whatever might be the case in the days of Henry VIII. and his 
daughter Mary, the whole course of English history had made 
persecution of Protestants by Romanists, or the overthrow of 
the English Church impossible in the eighteenth century whether 
by the Stuarts or any other authority. The minority of Roman 
Catholics, like the Huguenots of France, were the party of 
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toleration as against the Church of England, as they had been 
since the Restoration. 

But the effect on our foreign policy and on our secular 
institutions would have been very great. The accession of 
the Hanoverian kings not only forced us to wage wars for the 
protection of their continental possessions at the expense of 
the islands, but brought British free institutions in dangerous 
contact with the absolutist ideas of the little German prince- 
lings. Much of our difficulty in Ireland and America, to say 
nothing of England, was occasioned by the use of Hessian, 
Hanoverian and other German troops to punish acts of violence 
which had arisen from the disorderly efforts of freemen to obtain 
redress for grievances. 

At the same time should we have conquered Canada and 
driven our enemy, the French, from India, or gained the magni- 
ficent naval record of the Seven Years’ War without the diversion 
caused by the French obsession, of the necessity for a crushed 
and vanquished Germany, forcing them to waste themselves 
in Central Europe against Frederick II. on land, while we 
dominated the seas ? 

So far as the social record goes, no period of our history, until 
King George III., raising high the tone of social, political and 
religious life, delivered us from the Whig oligarchy, isso degraded 
as the first forty-five years of Hanoverian rule. We have 
always, with the exception of King John and Cromwell, who 
were English born, and of Edward VI., Elizabeth and Anne, who — 
had English mothers, been ruled by kings from beyond. But 
to judge from the accounts given of them by their Whig 
supporters, we could hardly ever have had worse rulers from 
any point of view than the two Georges who followed 
Queen Anne. Lady Mary Wortley Montagu thus describes 
George I.: “ In private life he would have been called an honest 
blockhead ; and fortune that made him a king added nothing 
to his happiness, only prejudiced his honesty and shortened his 
days. He could speak no English and was past the age of 
learning it. Our customs and laws were all mysteries to him 
which he neither tried to understand, nor was capable of 
understanding if he had endeavoured it.” Of George II. as 
prince she says: “ He looked on all the men and women*he 
saw as creatures he might kick or kiss for his diversion ; and 
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whenever he met with any opposition to these designs, 
he thought his opposers impudent rebels to the will of God 
who had created them for his use.” ‘If,’ said Lord Chester- 
field, “‘if we have a mind effectually to prevent the Pretender 
from ever obtaining this Crown, we should make him elector of 
Hanover, for the people of England will never fetch another 
king from thence.” ‘‘ England,” he said, “was too big for 
him.”” My excuse for quoting such contemporary estimates of 
character is that the actions of both kings fully sustain them. 

While English trade was prosperous, the French trade and 
shipping had been absolutely destroyed by the war. Lady 
Mary, going in 1717 from Lyons to Paris, writes: ‘I think 
nothing so terrible as objects of misery: and all the country 
villages of France show nothing else. While the post horses 
are changed the whole town comes out to beg with such miser- 
able, starved faces and thin, tattered clothes they need no other 
eloquence to persuade one of the wretchedness of their con- 
dition.”” Spain, on the contrary, after 1715 was increasing 
her trade and improving her military and naval establishments 

under the Prime Minister Alberoni. 

_ Passing through France again in 1789, after many years of 
the peaceful government of Fleury, Lady Mary writes : ‘‘ France 
is so much improved it would not be known to be the same 
country we passed through twenty years ago. Everything I 
see speaks in praise of Cardinal Fleury. ... The roads are 
all mended . .. the French are more changed than their 
roads ; instead of pale, yellow faces wrapped in blankets as we 
saw them, the villages are all filled with fresh-coloured, lusty 
peasants in good clothes and clean linen.” 

The affairs of the western powers during these twenty years 
were of a very dull nature. Britain in 1716 signed defensive 
treaties with Holland and Austria against France. King 
George, wishing to add to his continental possessions the 
secularized bishoprics of Bremen and Verden which belonged to 
Sweden, Frederick IV. of Denmark agreed, after Charles XII. 
had been defeated by Peter at Pultowa, to sell them to George 
for £50,000, if he would join in a coalition against Sweden. So 
George made use of the British fleet in the Baltic to persuade 
Charles peacefully to surrender his dominions sold by Frederick 
to George. But Charles refused, became a Jacobite, and planned 
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an expedition by way of counter-attack to invade Scotland for 
the Stuarts with 12,000 men. This failed, the plan being 
discovered, because, contrary to all the laws of nations, the 
Swedish ambassador in England was arrested. 

Great Britain in 1715 had made treaty with Spain, by which 
the British obtained advantages in trade. But Britain making 
treaty with Austria, and later a Triple Alliance with Holland 
and France, Spain held back the Treaty and went to war with 
Austria, seizing Sardinia. Then Great Britain, Holland and 
France interfered, proposing exchanges of territory which did 
not belong to them; and the Pope, under Austrian influence, 
threatened the King of Spain with excommunication unless he 
agreed to the terms. This Spain refused. Alberoni prepared 
for war, built and bought ships, and stirred up all over Europe 
from Holland to Turkey every faction and source of division and 
hatred that might divide the allied powers. He assisted James 
Stuart, the old Chevalier, and fomented faction war in Britain. 

To oppose Spain and to force their terms on her and on Savoy, 
a Quadruple Alliance was formed in August, 1718, between Great 
Britain, Holland, France and Austria. The Spaniards on their 
part sent a fleet to Sicily and occupied Palermo and Messina. 
Byng thereupon came with a superior British fleet from Italy, 
attacked the Spaniards and destroyed the greater part of their 
fleet. Then he went back to Naples. He was created Viscount 
Torrington. Alberoni in reply fitted out privateers, ordered the 
seizure of British goods and vessels, and stirred up plots in 
France against the Regent. Victor Amadeus, King of Sicily, 
exchanged that island for Sardinia and joined the Quadruple 
Alliance. 

Then, all things being ready, Great Britain and France both 
declared war against Spain. Alberoni sent a fleet with troops 
on board to invade Great Britain for James; but Britain’s 
old ally, the storm, successfully wrecked the whole fleet in the 
Bay of Biscay, only two ships escaping. The French, under 
Marshal Berwick, supported by the British fleet, invaded Spain, 
and destroyed the rest of the Spanish Navy. Spain was forced 
to make peace on the terms of dismissal of Alberoni. Philip 
gave up Sicily and Sardinia. An alliance between Sweden and 
Russia in support of James was ended by the death of 
Charles XII. by a chance bullet in December, 1718. 
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There being no present opportunity for anyone to seize 
anything, there was an interval of peace for some years. It 
was disturbed by the action of France in 1725. The Infanta 
_ of Spain, at four years old, had been betrothed to Louis XV. and 
sent to France to be brought up. But Bourbon the Regent, 
being afraid of Louis’ death before having issue by so young a 
child, broke the treaty and sent back the Infanta. Spain 
thereupon allied herself with Austria, while by the Treaty of 
_ Hanover Great Britain, France and Prussia made an alliance 
by which great sums of English money were to be spent in 
Germany to gain over Sweden. 

The Emperor had just set up at Ostend an East India Com- 
pany as rival to England and Holland. Spain agreed to give 
_ this Company most favoured nation treatment and to guarantee 
the Pragmatic Sanction which admitted women to succeed to 
the Austrian States ; meanwhile she plotted in favour of James. 
By 1726 Great Britain was drifting into a new war with Spain. 
The Spaniards besieged Gibraltar and the British Porto Bello. 
But Austria deserted Spain and conciliated the others by 
suspending the Charter of the Ostend Company ; Bourbon was 
replaced by the pacific Cardinal Fleury ; George I. died and 
_was buried in Hanover in 1727, a few months after the death 
of his most injured wife Dorothea who had been confined in a 
fortress for many years. 

In 1729 the Treaty of Seville was signed between Great 
Britain, France and Spain, and Holland. Twelve thousand 
Hessians were kept in British pay for the benefit of Hanover, 
and the Duke of Brunswick had £25,000 a year for four years to 
provide 5,000 men. Then in 1783 came the struggle of the 
Polish succession. Stanislaus, whose daughter Marie Leczinska 
had been married to Louis XV., was supported by France. 
His opponent Augustus of Saxony, the son of Augustus II., 
was supported by Austria and Russia. Stanislaus was duly 
elected by the Poles, but a Russian army from Lithuania drove 
him out, and forced on the Poles Augustus. Then while Russia 
retired and looked on, came war between Austria and France 
and Spain. The Infante Don Carlos, afterwards Charles III. 
of Spain, became King of Naples and Sicily; Eugene and 
Berwick moved against each other on the Rhine, Peace was 
made at Vienna in 1788. (See p. 121.) 
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The unutterable corruption of Parliamentary life under the 
Whigs and the want of any reality in public affairs gives little 
interest to the internal political records of those days. So far 
as the record exists it is one of general repression of liberty, 
both of speech and action, by a most evil faction of corrupt 
politicians. The efforts of the German favourites of King 
George to get round the limitation of the Act of Settlement led 
to an attempt in 1719 to limit the power of the Crown to grant 
hereditary peerages. It was defeated by Walpole’s opposition. 
If carried it would have had an evil influence, as the strength 
of our British peerage consists in the mutual recruiting of the 
peerage from the ranks of the Commons, and of the Commons 
from the younger sons of peers. 

The Houses of Parliament forbade the printing of division 
lists, and by a resolution of February, 1729, of their debates ; 
the Riot Act made penal the continuance of meetings ordered 
by justices to disperse ; in a Bill to crush the Stuart supporters 
was a clause providing for the “ effectual and exemplary punish- 
ment of such as, being Papists, shall enlist themselves in His 
Majesty’s service’; the Septennial Act prolonging the life of 
Parliament was passed to prevent the voice of the nation from 
being heard against the dynasty; Convocation in 1717 was 
permanently prorogued because Hoadley Bishop of Bangor had. 
in a sermon used expressions calculated to impugn and impeach 
the Royal Supremacy in ecclesiastical causes; the Jacobite 
Roman Catholics and Protestant non-jurors were persecuted 
by most harsh penal laws; disturbances in Scotland were 
quelled by British troops who fired on and killed people ; the 
City Act in 1725 was passed to curb the Common Council which 
dared to oppose the Ministry. 

The abuses in the Court of Chancery led to the impeachment 
of the Chancellor, Lord Macclesfield. But such was the corrup- 
tion that, although he was convicted and fined £30,000, it does 
not at all follow that he was guilty. Bolingbroke, on the other 
hand, was able to get back his estates by a bribe through his 
wife of £11,000 to the King’s mistress, the Duchess of Kendal. 
This woman was also responsible for a scandalous patent granted 
by a bribe to her, to one Wood, an ironworks owner, for coining 
copper coins to the amount of £100,000, afterwards reduced to 
£40,000, for use in Ireland. The opposition aided by Swift’s 
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letters was so strong that it was found impossible to force the 
coinage on the Irish people. The patent had to be withdrawn, 
Wood receiving a pension of £3,000 at the expense of the 
British taxpayer. Acts were passed for disarming the High- 
landers and giving the property either of the clansmen or of the 
chiefs who favoured the Stuarts to those who did not. The 
Duke of Bolton and Lord Cobham were dismissed from their 
regiments for voting against Walpole, and later Pitt was 
deprived of his Cornetcy in the Blues for speaking against the 
ministers. The Porteous riot in Edinburgh showed the rela- 
tions between the authorities and the people, and the readiness 
of the authorities to use force and to pass Acts to support it. 
Walpole, supported by the Dissenters, put off from time to 
time the repealing of the Test Act which imposed their dis- 
abilities. At last in 17386, when Mr. Plumer brought forward a 
motion for its repeal, Walpole, the apostle of freedom, voted 
against it. 

As for the social and political condition of Ireland in this 
century, I earnestly recommend any self-respecting Englishman 
who wishes the affairs of his Empire to be managed with clean 
hands, to read the account of Ireland and its treatment at the 
hands of the British in the second volume of Lecky’s History 
of England, and to note his quiet criticisms of the untrue 
statements of Froude which still form the basis of Irish history 
as it is taught to English students. The persistent famines 
brought about by British rule, the use of office of every kind for 
plunder, the persecution of the people in every relation of life, 
the refusal of education, the destruction of every form of Irish 
industry in turn, form a picture not.to be omitted in an impartial 
survey of the world’s history. We should not ignore the horrible 
scandals of the Charter Schools set up to force Catholic parents 
through dread of the starvation of their children to hand them 
over to their Protestant oppressors. These schools Froude 
described as “ the best-conceived educational institutions which 
existed in the world.” You may read of their disgraceful 
condition in Howard’s book on Prisons; an enquiry about 
them, says Lecky, brought in 1788 “a revelation of abuses 
perhaps as horrible as. any public institution has ever disclosed.” 
If the evil effects of all this tyranny had died with the contary, 
it might be left to one side. hi 

H 
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There is one little episode of British internal politics of a 
lighter kind, almost of a prophetic character, a demonstration 
of suffragettes reported by Lady Mary in a letter to Lady 
Pomfret in 1788. . “‘ At the last warm debate in the House of 
Lords,” she says, “it was unanimously resolved that there 
should be no crowd of unnecessary auditors ; consequently the 
fair sex was excluded and the gallery destined to the sole use of 
the House of Commons. Notwithstanding which determina- 
tion a tribe of dames resolved to show on this occasion that 
neither men nor laws could resist them. These heroines were 
Lady Huntingdon ” (afterwards head of the Methodist connexion 
of her name), “ the Duchess of Queensberry, the Duchess of 
Ancaster, Lady Westmorland, Lady Cobham, Lady Charlotte 
Edwin, Lady Archibald Hamilton and her daughter, Mrs. 
Scott and Mrs. Pendarvis and Lady Frances Saunderson. I 
am thus particular in their names, as I look upon them to be 
the boldest and most resigned sufferers for liberty I ever heard 
of. 

“They presented themselves at the door at nine o’clock in the 
morning, where Sir William Saunderson respectfully informed 
them that the Chancellor had made an order against their 
admittance. The Duchess of Queensberry, as head of the 
squadron, pished at the ill-breeding of a mere lawyer, and 
desired him to let them upstairs privately. After some modest 
refusals he swore by God he would not let them in ; Her Grace 
with a noble warmth answered, ‘ By God they would come in, 
in spite of the Chancellor and the whole House.’ This being 
reported, the Peers resolved to starve them out. An order was 
made that the doors should not be opened until they had raised 
their siege. These Amazons now showed themselves qualified 
for the duty of foot soldiers ; they stood there till five in the 
afternoon without either sustenance or evacuation, every now 
and then playing volleys of thumps, kicks and raps against the 
door with so much violence that the speakers in the House were 
scarce heard. When the Lords were not to be conquered by 
this, the two Duchesses (very well apprised of the use of strata- 
gems in war) commanded a dead silence of half an hour; and 
the Chancellor, who thought this a certain proof of their absence 
(the Commons also being very impatient to enter) gave order 
for the opening of the door; upon which they all rushed in, 
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pushed aside their competitors, and placed themselves in the 
front row of the gallery. They stayed there until after eleven, 
when the House rose ; and during the debate gave applause and 
showed marks of dislike, not only by smiles and winks (which 
have always been allowed in these cases), but by noisy laughs and 
apparent contempts ; which is supposed the true reason why 
poor Lord Harvey spoke miserably.” 


CHAPTER VI 
COLONIAL TRADE AND EMPIRE 


i. The War of Jenkins’ Ear.—The agreement at Utrecht 
between Spain and Britain by which the British were to have 
the monopoly of supply of Guinea negroes to the Colonies of 
Spain in South America, and a very very limited right of trading 
with the colonists must from the first have been a source of 
friction and enmity between two nations who from long past 
relations had no reason to love one another. 

The treaty allowed one solitary ship to barter with the 
Spanish colonists. It was, of course, always accompanied by 
several “ tenders,’ which supplied it with fresh goods: the 
smuggling, which flourished at all times when colonial monopoly 
required that there should be no trade at all, increased infinitely 
under the new Assiento ; British privateers hovered off the coast 
to land or receive goods and entered harbours under pretence of 
refitting ; the existence of the one legal ship covered a thousand 
acts of piracy ; men engaged in such a trade were not careful 
either of acts of violence or of respect for property; the 
Spaniards used, as they were justified in doing, stern measures 
of repression, by seizure of cargoes and imprisonment of crews, 
on the lawless smugglers who infested their settlements in the 
South Seas ; the British pirates told terrible tales of the savag- 
ery exercised upon them by the Spanish Papists. 

The conflict came to a head in 1789. In the year previous 
an outcry was raised over one Jenkins, who claimed to be a 
captain of one of these piratical trading sloops. He had lost 
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an ear (it was suggested, in the pillory) and asserted that it had 
been torn off seven years previously by a Spanish coastguard. 
Walpole, a mind unsympathetic to imaginative fiction, who, 
looking to the interests of colonial trade, desired peace rather 
than good grounds for a needless quarrel, did his best to quell 
the storm. But he was opposed not only by the filibustering 
King George II., but by the Secretary of State, the Duke of 
Newcastle. Walpole despatched ships to various points and 
granted letters of marque against Spanish reprisals while he 
entered into negotiations for a peaceful settlement. He was 
so far successful that in January, 1789, he obtained a convention 
between the two countries, settling the claims of the British 
merchants. But before it could be ratified, other disputes arose 
over claims made by Spain against the South Sea Company. 
Pitt made a strong speech against the Convention in the House 
of Commons, and the Prince of Wales voted against it in the 
House of Lords. Walpole, whose jealousy of able colleagues 
left him a solitary figure of strength at such crises, was compelled 
to give way to the belligerent King and the Opposition, and the 
war of Jenkins’ Ear was declared against Spain in October, 
1739. 

Jenkins’ Ear was swallowed up in 1741 by the war of the 
Austrian Succession, but not before it had occasioned a most 
striking exhibition of British naval adventure in the voyage of 
Anson round the world. Leaving this for the moment, I would 
deal with the conditions of colonial expansion which gave cause 
for the war. 


ii. Colonies and Empire.—The Latin races of the Mediter- 
ranean led the way both in ocean adventure and in world trade, 
taking the first steps to overseas Empire in the East and in 
the tropical and semi-tropical West. It was Empire in the 
sense of forcible control as subjects by a small body of adven- 
turers, under the authority of a very distant European nation, 
of races differing in religion, political and social institutions 
and direction of advance. It was not colonization in our usual 
modern sense. The Spaniards had found lands peopled by 
highly civilized races, furnished with great store of precious 
metals, the Portuguese rediscovered like races hitherto exploited 
by Arabs and other Moslems, cultivating lands replete with 
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precious gums and spices, with dyes, with cotton which grew 
on trees, and honey on great succulent staves, and soft clothing 
material spun by worms, and a variety of other valuable goods 
which needed no work, but only successful use of force, or pur- 
chase from the politically weaker peoples who possessed them 
for some trifling matter of no great value which could easily 
be spared. 

It was only in the sixteenth century that the English and 
Dutch and French seriously began to imitate the exploits of 
the Mediterranean peoples beyond the ocean. They, like the 
men of Spain and Portugal, went in search of the precious 
metals, gums and spices, prepared to live, if they escaped the 
ever-present death, upon the produce of the labour of the 
heathen or of his brother the Papist. In the East, following in 
the footsteps of the Portugals, the Dutch and British established 
dominion over the natives and set up great trading Companies 
which rested for their success on the enduring qualities and 
capacities for rule and for trade of the intruding race. 

But with these belated seekers after imperial rule we come to 
another story. In the west the Tropics were already occupied. 
In the more northerly lands which Columbus missed, to which 
Amerigo never went, the temperate region of the North West, 
these new-comers found neither great ancient civilities nor the 
gold and spices which they sought. The adventurers were 
compelled, whether English, French or Dutch, to fall back on 
the great secret of “‘ Anglo-Saxon ” supremacy on which they 
had stumbled—hard work. Hard work is not lovable; the 
places settled varied in convenience and fertility ; the Pope 
made no international settlement of the boundaries; the 
European rivals soon fell out among themselves for possession 
of the most convenient and fertile territories. The situation 
is described in very spiteful and flamboyant language, but not 
without an element of truth by Horace Walpole in his Memoirs 
of the Reign of George II. under date 1754, just before the 
opening of the Seven Years’ War:— . 

“A sea captain spying a rock in the fifteenth century ; 
perhaps a cross or a coat of arms set up to the view of a few miles 
of coast by an adventurer, or even by a shipwrecked crew, gave 
the first claims to kings and archpirates over an unknown 
tract of country. This transitory seizure sometimes obtained 
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the venerable confirmation of an old priest at Rome (who a 
century or two before had in his infallibility pronounced that 
the existence of such a country as impossible), or of a still more 
politic, though not less interested, Privy Council at home. 
Sometimes, indeed, if the discoverers were conscientious, they 
made a legal purchase to all eternity of empires and posterity 
from a parcel of naked natives for a handful of glass beads and 
baubles. Maryland, I think, was solemnly acquired at the 
extravagant rate of a quantity of vermilion and jews’ harps ; I 
don’t know whether the authentic instrument may not be 
recorded in that Christian depository, the Court of Chancery. 
By means so holy a few princes, who would be puzzled to pro- 
duce a legitimate title to their own dominions in Europe, were 
wafted into rights and prerogatives over the boundless regions 
of America. Detachments were sent to take possession of the 
new discoveries: they peopled the sea ports, they sprinkled 
themselves over the coasts, they enslaved or assisted the 
wretched natives to butcher one another, instructed them in the 
use of firearms, of brandy, and the New Testament, and at 
last, by scattered extension of forts and colonies, they have met 
to quarrel for the boundaries of Empires, of which they can 
neither use nor occupy a twentieth part of the included terri- 
tory.” . 
The Europeans in these overseas settlements repeated thi 

political forms in use in European origins. Spain, Portugal 
and France reproduced the feudal forms of authority attached 
to absolute government: the Dutch set in motion the chain of 
corporations of the Netherlands: the English followed the 
shiftings of their old world politics and adapted them more or 
less to their surroundings. They brought their quarrels over 
religious beliefs and ceremonies with them, and carried their 
differences of European history into the treatment of the 
Indians. The Catholic missionaries, whether in Canada or on 
the Amazon, gave their lives cheerfully to the conversion of the 
Indians to Christ ; the English and Dutch Protestant preferred 
the easier method of extermination. Thus the Rev. Samuel 
Peters in his history of Connecticut in 1781 estimated that 
within fifty years from the third quarter of the seventeenth 
century the English had killed 86,000 Indians. ‘‘ The heathen,” 
says this godly writer, ‘were driven out and we have their 
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lands in possession. They were numerous and we few. There- 
fore hath the Lord done this great work to give His beloved 
rest.’’ Early in the eighteenth century the pious New England- 
ers expelled and shipped off two members of the Council, who 
were found guilty of using the Prayer Book. As a further 
example the Toleration Act, 1639, of the Roman Catholic 
province of Maryland, shows up the infinite variety of ambiguous 
heresies with which the Governors of the American colonies 
must deal. The Act provides for the punishment of such 
persons as shall call anyone within the province “ an heretick, 
schismatick, Idolator, Puritan, Independent, Presbyterian, 
Popish Priest, Jesuit, Jesuited Papist, Lutheran, Calvinist, 
Anabaptist, Brownist, Antinomian, Barrowist, Roundhead, 
Separatist, or any other name or terme in a reproachfull manner 
relating to matters of religion.” It enacts that no person 
““. . . professing to believe in Jesus Christ shall from henceforth 
bee any waies troubled molested or discountenanced for or in 
any respect of his or her religiqn, nor in the free exercise thereof 

. nor in any way compelled to the beliefe or exercise of any 
other religion, etc.” In 1654 the Puritans being superior 
destroyed this toleration, but it was re-enacted by Lord Balti- 
more in 1658 (Winsor’s Mod. and Crit. Hist., Vol. III, 560-62.) 


iii. Colonies and Monopoly of Trade.—But beyond all this, 
the crux of the whole matter was that throughout all settle- 
ments and changes the colonists struggling with famine and 
disease, and want, and seeking by discipline to overcome the 
unwillingness to work, trying to hold their own against the 
dispossessed and persecuted Indian, and against the aggression 
of the competing European encroaching on the unmeasured 
undefined borders, looked to their own parent nation for assist- 
ance in the struggle and for means of life through trade. The 
parent nation for its part never for one moment looked upon 
these later colonies in any other light than as overseas depdts 
for the goods of the home land, a base for expansion of trade, 
and an outlet for the worst and most helpless of an increasing 
population. They were fed as one feeds bees with sugar. The 
old raiding trader who went out for plunder and the spirit of 
adventure had disappeared. The colonies were planted, not 
to compete with, but to supplement the home trade. They 
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were of value only so far as they consumed and traded for the 
materials produced by the mother country. ‘“ Whereas,” 
says 8-4 Anne, c. 10, referring to import of naval stores from 
America to England, “ Her Majesty’s colonies and plantations 
in America at first settled, and are still maintained and pro- 
tected at a great expense of the treasure of this kingdom with 
a design to render them as useful as may be to England and 
the labour and industry of the people there profitable to them- 
selves”? the naval stores were to be exchanged for British 
manufactures. 

To obtain the full benefit of such a colony there must be 
monopoly of trade between it and the home land. This, up 
to the middle of the eighteenth century and later, was a con- 
dition acknowledged for all European nations broken only by 
such treaty provisions as that which led to Jenkins’ Ear, and 
prtoected by every means which could exclude other nations 
from trade. As trade expanded and the commercial spirit 
grew with it the European countries drew closer the walls of 
monopoly. In the charter of privileges of June, 1629, granted 
by the Dutch East India Company to the patrons of the new 
Netherlands, it was provided that all colonial produce or pro- 
ducts of coastal trade must first be offered to Manhattan Island. 
The colonists shall not be permitted to make any woollen, linen 
or cotton cloth, nor weave any other stuffs there, on pain of 
being banished, and as perjurers to be arbitrarily punished. 
(Wm. Macdonald, Documentary Source Book of American 
History.) 

In the regulation of European industries monopoly of trade 
up to the middle of the eighteenth century was the universal 
policy. Elizabeth, James I. and Charles I. granted patents for 
certain trades to corporations. ‘This granting of monopolies 
by patent was for the purpose of obtaining a revenue which the 
Commons were too foolish to grant. But it was like the action 
of the modern Trade Unions, the creation of a monopoly to 
the destruction of free production by competition, an attempt 
which is always going on. The gains were made at the expense 
of the public. The control of the King’s power to grant mono- 
polies was on the principle of “‘ me too.” Everything inclined 
to become a monopoly. When in 1624 monopolies were 
abolished, new trades and processes were exempted and given a 
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short term. The Long Parliament was strongly against 
monopolies, but they would appear to have been essential in 
distant ventures. 

The expansion of trade, the increase of bullion, the easier 
means of transport, the use of paper money and the advent of 
banking were leading under the later Stuarts to great jealousy of 
royal patents and monopolies, the complaint being made that 
the monopolist companies were making money for the individual 
and not for the State. In 1689 the granting of monopolies with 
the profit which attached to the power was transferred from the 
Crown to the politicians of the Parliament, from the fear of the 
_ King’s tyranny to organized corruption. If the Crown still 

got anything, it came through the bribery that was mutual. 

This Government regulation of trade was designed in the first 
instance for self-support. When the trade or manufacture, 
which it was desired should be self-supporting, was not naturally 
profitable, it had to be protected until it became so. The 
politicians of those days understood that commercial war 
could only be waged successfully by the country less dependent 
on supplies than its rivals. It was under this general system 
of aggressive protection that the immense commerce of the 
British Empire was built up in the eighteenth century, as 
American manufacture is being built up to-day. From a 
position of dangerous inferiority to the other maritime trading 
nations, Holland and France, Great Britain during the century 
leapt to the unquestioned supremacy which until recently she 
held over all the nations of Europe. 

De Boislandry, manufacturer of muslins at Versailles, object- 
ing in 1790 to prohibitory tariffs on the ground that commerce 
with nations other than those who pay in gold ceases if their 
products are refused, ascribes the invention of prohibitory 
tariffs to the English. They have pushed very far, he says, the 
theory and the practice. They have multiplied indefinitely 
the precautions against fraud. But the contraband, he says, 
serves England better than her prohibitions. Another French 
writer asserts that on account of.the enormous amount of smug- 
gling it was impossible to estimate the value of the French 
trade. 

But at the close of the seventeenth century the commercial 
man, not tied to the interests of his country by the land, was 
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inclining to pursue wealth as an end in itself without regard to 
the community, regulating his relations to the political parties, 
who were squabbling over little or nothing, by what he could 
get from them for himself. 

The English colonies were outside the new theories against 
State regulation. They were started by Chartered Companies 
under control of the Crown by licence and subordinate to the 
mother country. The African or Guinea Company had a 
monopoly of gold and slaves until the trade was thrown open in 
1689 by the Declaration of Right. The colonists grumbled a 
great deal at this monopoly, asserting that it raised unduly the 
price of the black goods. This Company, like the East India 
Company, had to fight the interlopers, the Government being 
unable to make an effective settlement. From 1730 Parliament 
assisted them by an annual grant of £10,000. But although 
the trade was profitable the Company never succeeded. Great 
Britain is said, I believe truly, to have encouraged slavery in the 
Southern American colonies, to discourage the colonists from 
manufacturing against Great Britain, for it was feared that if 


they manufactured they would become independent, and that | 


their tropical products would be lost to Great Britain. Realiz- 
ing apparently that the negro was incapable of using machinery, 
they encouraged field crops and tropical or semi-tropical plants. 
Tobacco was first imported from the Spanish colonies by way 
of Spain until it was found possible to grow it in Virginia. Then 
it was strenuously protected against competition. The Dutch 
were at that time prominent in the slave trade. In 1620 a 
Dutch ship brought the first cargo of blacks to Virginia. The 
Charter to the New Netherlands in 1629 says that the Company 
will use their endeavours to supply the colonists with as many 
blacks as they conveniently can. 

Owing to the Civil War in England and the want of the 
Navy which Charles I. was prevented from building by the 
Puritans, the Dutch had taken the trade with the English 
colonies and possessions, and were superior to the English at 
sea and at home. In 1632 they drove us out of Bantam and 
did great injury to our trade all over the world. The damage 
to the mother country was enormous, “ the trade of our English 
plantations in America being now,” says an economic writer at 
the end of the seventeenth century, “of as great bulk and 
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employing as much shipping as most of the trades of this 
kingdom.” Under such conditions, though Great Britain was 
to acquire supremacy later, the colonists were seriously con- 
sidering the freedom of their plantations from the parent 
monopoly ; it is not long before “in plain truth the colonists 
had reached a stage when they resented all control.” 

Meanwhile the views of the British on their relations with the 
colonies are very clearly defined. The only use, said Lord 
Sheffield, of colonies was the monopoly of what they consumed, 
and of the transport of their products by the mother country. 
Governor Pownall, very much later, a great supporter of the 
colonists in their revolutionary war, criticizing Adam Smith, 
said, ‘‘so far as our colonies have to be considered as an insti- 
tution established and directed to increase the naval force of our 
marine empire, and so far as that force derives in any degree 
from the operations of their commercial powers, so far that 
'monopoly that engrafts them upon our internal establishment 
is indispensable, and ought never to be departed from or 
relaxed.” (Cunningham, Vol. II, p. 488.) 

This is looking far ahead. But to go back a little, Sir Josiah 
Child sums up the position of the mother country and the 
colonies so fully that, were not our historians for the most part 
committed to the Whig George III. fiction, they could not fail 
to view honestly the economic causes of revolution. “All 
Colonies and Plantations,” says Child, “do endamage their 
Mother Kingdoms, whereof the Trade of such Plantations are 
not confined by severe Laws to the Mother Kingdom.”’ “ That 
the Dutch will reap the greatest advantage by all colonies issuing 
from any Kingdom of Europe whereof the Trades are not so 
strictly confined to the Mother Kingdom.” “That New 
England is the most prejudicial Plantation to the Kingdom of 
England.” 

“New England produces the same Commodities as in the old 
Country ; the more southerly ones what we do not produce, 
such as Tobacco, Sugar, Cocoa, Wool, Ginger, sundry sorts of 
dyeing woods, They supply Fish, Meat, Bread, Beer, etc. 
to the West Indies and Southern Colonies to the prejudice of 
the Old Country. They export, in New England shipping, to 
Spain and other foreign Countries the products of the Southern 
Plantations to our detriment, paying no duty. Their increase 
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of shipping is dangerous to us.” The whole force of this can 
be appreciated only if you realize Great Britain as a backward 
country with few manufactures, depending for its progress 
greatly upon the increase of shipping, profit of transport, and 
heavy tariffs against foreign or colonial manufacture. The idea 
that Colonial trade was hurtful or not helpful to the country 
meant that the home industries were injured by the foreign or 
colonial trade, and that the injury was not offset by the customs 
import duty paid. 

The Northern Americans traded in fish and timber with the 
West Indies for rum and sugar and other tropical products, 
but the British Government objected to colonists buying from 
French planters, and in 17883 destroyed the trade by heavy 
duties. ‘‘ But as regards New England I must confess,” says 
Child, “‘ that though we lose by their unlimited trade with our 
foreign plantations, yet we are very great gainers by their direct 
trade to and from Old England, our yearly export of English 
manufactures being ten times as great as the imports ... 
And therefore, whenever a Reformation of our Correspondency 
in trade with that people shall be thought on, it will in my 
poor judgment require great tenderness and very serious cir- 
cumspection.”’ 


iv. The Navigation Acts.—The most important of the means 
for enforcing monopoly in trade were the Navigation Acts, 
prohibiting the import and export of goods to and from England 
and its colonies, unless in ships built in England and manned by 
English crews. 

Of the English Navigation Acts the theorist Adam Smith 
in the eighteenth century writes: ‘‘ These laws were the wisest 
of all the commercial regulations of England.” As Mr. Huskisson 
in the nineteenth century points out, “they had a twofold 
object ; first to create and maintain in this country a great 
commercial machine: secondly to prevent any other nation 
from engrossing too large a portion of the carrying trade of 
the world,” and he adds, speaking from the point of view of a 
seafaring people, that, ‘whenever the interests of commerce 
and navigation cannot be reconciled, the interests of commerce 
ought to give way and those of navigation to have the prefer- 
ence,” 
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Sir Josiah Child in the seventeenth century asserts that the 
Navigation Acts had occasioned the building and employing of 
three times the number of ships and seamen. They certainly 
helped to our supremacy over the Dutch at the end of that 
century. They were in accord with the basic principle of naval 
empire, the encouragement of merchant seamen with the 
tradition of sea adventure and its connection with the history 
of the British peoples. 

These Navigation Acts were of value only in proportion 
to the shipping owned and the trade carried on by the country 
adopting them, and were dependent on command of the sea. 
They had been enacted from very early times. In 1651, the 
- Navigation Act directed against our enemy the Dutch ordered 
that “no goods or commodities whatever of the growth pro- 
duction or manufacture of Asia, Africa or America, including 
our own plantations there should be imported into England or 
Ireland or any of the Plantations except in English-built ships, 
owned by English subjects, navigated by English commanders, 
and three fourths of the sailors Englishmen.” This resulted 
in war with Holland. Then in 1660 another Act was passed, 
intended to drive the Dutch from the Levantine trade and to 
help our fisheries by putting heavy duties on fish imported from 
Holland. This Act forbade direct trade between our colonies 
and foreign countries. Ricardo calculated that between 1660 
and 1847 there had been passed 144 Acts of Parliament relating 
more or less to the navigation of British and foreign vessels, 
It would hardly be too much to say that Great Britain’s develop- 
ment in seaborne commerce was the result of the Navigation 
laws and consequent increase of shipping and seamen for the 
mercantile navy in the eighteenth century. 

At the beginning of the century the English shipping was 
270,000 tons, in the middle of the century 600,000 tons, and at 
the end 1,600,000 tons. In 1815, it showed 1,660 ships with a 
tonnage of 2,029,637 and 127,740 seamen. 

Child recites the objection made that “ the inhabitants and 
planters of our plantations in America say that this Act will in 
time ruin their plantations, if they may not be permitted at 
least to carry their sugars to the best markets, and not compelled 
to send all to and receive all commodities from England.” 
His answer is that, if they were not kept to the rules of the Act 
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of Navigation, the consequence would be that in a few years 
the benefit of them would be wholly lost to the nation. “It 
being agreeable to the policy of the Dutch, Danes, French, 
Spaniards, Portugals and all nations in the world to keep their 
external provinces and colonies in a subjection to and depend- 
ency upon their mother kingdom.” He very sensibly protests 
against the Acts being used to prohibit the import of Trish 
cattle, and proposes free import of Irish goods, prohibiting 
them, however, from direct trade with the colonies, or with the 
Dutch or elsewhere. British ships carrying foreign goods to 
our colonies must first touch at an English port. The colonies 
were not allowed to have shipping to take part in the carrying 
trade because of the danger of the emigration of skilled work- 
men to New England for ship building. 

Like all such protective measures resting on national 
expediency and the advantage of the community, the Naviga- 
tion Acts were exposed to serious attack on the ground that 
by keeping up freights they increased the price of goods to the 
consumer. In the eighteenth century the argument had a 
much greater value than it might have to-day, when a very 
large part of the consumers are not connected in any way with 
production. In those earlier days, when the immense army of 
soldiers, lawyers, agents, secretaries of companies and officials 
in all variety had not yet matured, the greater number of the 
consumers were investors, having their moneys in ventures 
involving serious risks. The Acts laboured under the difficulties 
connected with ship building, owing to scarcity of material and 
the price of labour, but, as a large portion of the material used 
in building and equipping ships came from abroad, the increase 
of our shipping was of use for bringing it in. 

When the life and death struggle came on with the revolted 
colonies, assisted by France, Holland and Spain, Britain was 
saved by her navy and the growth of her mercantile marine. 

The French were equally particular over the monopoly of 
trade with their colonies. But they had not a sufficient 
marine regularly to supply their colonies, which the British were 
enabled to do. In September, 1798, they passed a Navigation 
law like those of the British, with a variety of penalties. 

In 1815, by Treaty, American vessels were enabled to clear 
out with cargoes for Great Britain and British vessels for 
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America. Portugal followed with a relaxation of the Navigation 
Laws by Treaty. In 1828 Prussia, Sweden and Denmark 
threatened to put duties on goods imported in our vessels and 
to increase the harbour; dues. In reply 4 Geo., iv., c. 77, and 
5 Geo., iv., c. 1, gave the King power by order in Council to 
admit foreign ships into our ports on the same terms as British 
vessels. After these Acts the foreign shipping in the Baltic 
drove a great deal of our shipping from their ports. 

In 1845 the old Navigation Acts were renewed and re-arranged 
by 8-9 Vict., cc. 88 and 89. 


v. Anson’s Voyage.—To return to the complications of 
Jenkins’ Ear. As it happened, Spain was not the only European 
country with which at this time Great Britain was involved in 
dispute by the quarrelsome Hanoverian. 

- King George II., as Elector of Hanover, had bought from 
Holstein a castle and lordship of Steinhorst, a district claimed 
by Denmark. To enforce their claim the Danes attacked the 
castle, but were beaten off. Further war was avoided by 
settlement of the differences between the two countries by a 
truly eighteenth-century method. The British had no interest 
in the affair at all except as the bank from which payment was 
to be made to the Danes of 250,000 dollars for three years. In 
return for this burden on the British taxpayers King George 
was to have the services, if required, of 6,000 Danish troops 
to protect Hanover. 

The attempt of Walpole to patch up a settlement in the 
South having failed, we come to the attacks by the British on 
the Spanish colonies of the West. It is the story of heroic 
endurance of intense suffering, leading both to success and 
failure. The colonies of Spain on the western coast of America 
were protected from European invasion by the physical diffi- 
culties of approach from the East. To the north of the South 
American continent the enemy’s fleets were stopped by the 
Isthmus of Panama: the range of the Cordilleras and the 
uncharted swamps and rivers lay before any invading army 
which dared to cross the continent to the gold and silver of 
Peru; to the extreme south were the tangled three-hundred- 
mile-long passages of a very cold and stormy ocean, the contrary 
winds and shifting currents which spelt danger and wreckage 
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and famine for sailing ships of the day, which tried to force their 
way round to the west by the Straits of Magellan or Le Maire 
and the Horn. Yet it is by both these ways, extreme north 
and extreme south, that the attack is made by the British on the 
Spanish Empire of the West. 

In July, 1789, Admiral Vernon sailed with six ships to attack 
Porto Bello on the Panama Isthmus. He arrived on November 
20th. Two days later the little Spanish garrison, short of 
ammunition, and with guns unmounted, surrendered, Vernon 
losing only seven men, and obtaining 60 cannon. He destroyed 
the forts and went back to Jamaica. 

Then, while Admiral Haddock with the Mediterranean 
Squadron guarded Gilbraltar and Port Mahon and blockaded 
Cadiz, Anson, on 18th of September, 1740, set out to sail round 
by the South to attack Spain on the Western Coast of America. 
He had six ships, the Centurion of 60 guns, the Gloucester and 
Severn, each of 50, the Pearl of 40, the Wager of 28, and the Trial 
of 8 guns. The season was past for the attempt, and no effort 
had apparently been made to provide sailors or soldiers. All 
the land forces provided by the politicians who managed for 
the second George were 259 out-pensions of Chelsea Hospital, 
all those out of 500 who had not the strength to desert, “a 
poor detachment,”’ says Byron, ‘‘ of infirm and decrepit invalids.” 

The fleet got through the Straits of Le Maire by the Horn. 
But immediately afterwards they fell into a terrible storm with 
ice and snow, and driving to the south-west to avoid the eastern 
current they fell back again. Setting out again from Tierra 
del Fuego in the storm, they were separated. Then when they 
were rid of the storm those that held together had to fight 
scurvy. The Pearl and the Severn suffered so that they ran 
back to Brazil, and took no further part. The Centurion, the 
60-gun ship, went on alone, separated from all the others. Five 
Spanish ships of the line which had been sent to pursue them 
had met with such fearful storms and so suffered from famine 
that, after losing two of the largest ships, they went back-to the 
Rio de la Plata. We have a separate account of the Wager, 
an old East Indiaman, fitted out as a man-of-war, but very 
- heavily loaded with every variety of stores for the use of the 
other ships and with merchandise, from the Hon. John Byron, 
one of her officers. 
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The story of the Wager is one of such extraordinary hardship 
and endurance as to be almost incredible, even in those days of 
silent courage. Her crew consisted of men pressed from long 
voyages to serve upon a distant and hazardous service. Some 
considerable time after passing the southernmost mouth of the 
Straits of Le Maire they “by a great roll of a hollow sea ”’ 
lost their mizen mast and stove their boats. The carpenter, 
returning from the Gloucester, patched them up, but they were 
soon obliged to cut away ‘‘ our best bower anchor to ease the 
foremast,” the ship in all parts being in a most crazy condition. 

They had now lost the rest of the fleet, and the weather 
being “unfavourable for observation and there are no charts 
in that part of the coast,” they got on a lee shore. They knew 
that it was land from the weeds and birds. But the captain 
insisted on his course because of his orders, imagining that the 
land was the island of Socoro, which was the rendezvous. 

On the 14th May, 1741, the ship struck on a desert island 
between 47° and 48° S., in spite of the efforts of a few men left 
capable of work “to crowd her off from the land.’ Several 
poor wretches in the last stage of the scurvy, who could not 
get out of their hammocks, were immediately drowned. The 
panic produced some extraordinary examples of courage, and 
much drunkenness and loot. About 140 who got to shore 
found that all they had saved from the wreck were two or three 
pounds of biscuit dust in a bag. Adventure for food on land 
produced one seagull and some wild celery. This with the 
biscuit they made into a soup, but the bag being a tobacco bag 
the results were painful and poisonous. 

A number of mutineers who had remained on board the 
wreck plundering the ship were enticed in shore and disarmed. 
Some of the most desperate deserted in a punt which they had 
made. Then with sea fowl and shell fish the party attempted 
to support life while they explored the island. After some ten 
days they set up a store tent, from which rations could be 
issued, recovered liquor and provisions from the wreck, and 
saved the long boat, sawing it in half to lengthen it by twelve 
feet. 

Some Indians came and brought them three sheep and a dog 
to be roasted. In spite of the earnest protests of John Byron, 
great-uncle to the poet, who tells the story, they seized and 
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killed his dog, which had been helping him in hunting and 
finding food. “Three weeks after that I was glad to make a 
meal of his paws and skin, which I found thrown aside and 
rotten.” By means of impromptu punts which they made, they 
got sea fowl, upon which, with the dogs brought to them by 
the Indians, they lived. 

Then, leaving behind the captain, the officer of marines, and 
the surgeon, 81 of the crew, taking Byron with them, dividing 
their party, 59 in the long boat, 12 in the cutter, and 10 in the 
barge, set out for the mainland. They had terrible suffering, 
having to throw their provisions overboard to save the ship, 
and ended by having to eat their sealskin shoes. After two 
months of very heavy seas, dreadful weather, and steady 
starvation, one boat, the barge, got back to the island, having 
been compelled to leave four men behind on another island 
for want of room. They continued to starve on wild celery, 
except that one of them found some rotten pieces of beef cast 
up by the sea, until the Indians came again, bringing with them 
an Indian from Chiloe Island, who spoke some sort of Spanish. 
The news of the wreck had been passed from one tribe to another 
down the coast, and he had come hoping to find some iron, 
which the Indians had been taught by the Spaniards to value. 

They now set out with the Indian chief and his wife, fourteen 
Englishmen in all, for Chiloe. On their voyage, with constant 
heavy rains and vast sea and surf, one man after another died 
of hunger. While the chief had gone in search of food, and they 
were searching for shell fish on the coast, six of the men went off 
with the boat. They met with other tribes of Indians, from. 
whom they received very small rations of seals and sea eggs, 
except for once a quantity of “a very delicate kind of birds 
called shags or cormorants.” 

There now followed a land journey almost more terrible 
than the sufferings at sea. About the middle of March 1742, 
they set out with the Indians, who treated them very roughly. 
The surgeon died of starvation. “I had been three days,” 
says Byron, “at the oar without any kind of nourishment but 
the wretched root I mentioned before. I had no shirt, as mine 
was rotted off by bits; and we were devoured by vermin. It 
has often happened to me in the coldest night, both in hail and 
snow, where we had nothing but an open beach to lay down 
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upon, in order to procure a little rest, that I have been obliged 
to pull off the few rags I had on, as it was impossible to get a 
moment’s sleep with them on for the vermin that swarmed 
about them.” 

After fearful sufferings they reached Chiloe, where they were 
very kindly treated, sent on to Valparaiso, thence to Santiago, 
and in December, 1744, they embarked in a French ship from 
St. Malo, bound for Spain. They went, the three who were left, 
from Brest to England in October, 1745—when they reached 
England they had no money to pay for food from Dover to 
London, and bolted through the turnpikes at full speed for 
want of money to pay the toll. 

Meanwhile the other ships were Sbnawatéd in the storms. 
When they were rid of the rougher weather they had to fight 
scurvy. By the time the Centurion reached Crusoe’s island, 
Juan Fernandez (where Alexander Selkirk had lived many years 
previously), they had lost over 200 men; very many were ill, 
and they were short of water. A few days later came the 
Trial, and then the Gloucester, but their weakness was such that 
they could not bring the Gloucester to anchor, or bring off the 
survivors from her, for more than a month. Their sufferings 
had been greater than those of the Centurion; they had lost 
two-thirds of their crews, and had suffered fearfully from want 
of water. Anson with the three ships then goes on cruises and 
makes valuable captures of Spanish merchant ships. Hearing 
from one of the men taken that the Governor of Payta was 
removing the treasure inland, Anson attacked the town and 
sacked it in the buccaneer style, taking upwards of £80,000 in 
specie, burning the town, and destroying all the private property 
which they could not carry off. Then he steered north, and 
kept a look out for the Manilla galleons, one of which had been 
captured in 1586 by Cavendish. 

A very rich trade was carried on between Manilla and the 
cities of Peru, the galleons sailing on account of the trade winds 
to Acapulco in Mexico. These galleons were enormous ships, 
carrying a very numerous crew and a cargo of some three 
million dollars in value. The Trial had taken a prize of great 
size, and had transferred their crew to her. This ship was now 
sunk, and the Gloucester, which had sprung dangerous leaks, 
set on fire, the crews, with such stores as could be saved, being 
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taken on board the Centurion. Then the one ship set off across 
the Pacific. 

When, decimated by scurvy, they reached the Ladrones 
Islands, they numbered 71 out of the 1,000 who had sailed from 
England. Here, while the greater part of the crew were 
resting and refreshing themselves on shore, a violent gale blew 
the ship out to sea. Even then Anson did not despair. They 
had captured a small Spanish ship of some 15 tons. He had it 
sawn in half, and lengthened by 12 feet, which would make it 
40 tons, for a voyage to China. They had a compass and 
quadrant, and were ready to start when, in October, 1742, the 
Centurion again appeared. They sailed in her to Macao, 
obtained food and materials for repairs, and set out in April, 
1748, towards the Philippine Islands. Here, on June 20th, 
1748, they met with one of the galleons, fought and captured 
her, losing in the fight 19 men to 151 Spaniards. Anson took 
the ship into Canton, freed the prisoners, and, sailing by the 
Cape, reached England in June, 1744. 


vi. The Attack on Carthagena.—Meanwhile Vernon, after 
his little success at Porto Bello, had been furnished with a 
large force, both naval and military, for the main attack on the 
Spanish colonies on the coast east of the Isthmus of Panama. 

The criminal neglect, the want of all proper attention to 
provision of stores or precaution against sickness, the callous 
disregard of human needs, by which the politicians at home 
wasted the lives of the fighting men, when this offensive was 
launched, is worthy of note as an example of the treatment of 
land and sea forces in the eighteenth century, when on service 
in the colonies or in remote continents. It is also connected 
with the relations between the colonies and the foreign garrisons 
and the mother country. 

After the peace of Utrecht and the accession of the first 
George the army had been steadily reduced, although after the 
peace its police duties increased with the increase of crime and 
disorder. The dread of reaction to the Stuarts, and of loss of 
liberty from the German King through a standing army, was 
so great that there was a perpetual outcry for further reduction. 
The army was treated by the civilian with a contemptuous 
dislike. The lack of barracks made the quartering of men in 
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the inns of the towns necessary, leading to constant quarrels 
and scuffles between the soldiers and townspeople and to all 
kinds of disorder. (For a Scottish example of a struggle between 
guards and drunken lairds in 1784 see Marchmont Papers, 
Vol. II, p. 47, and Vol. III, p. 210, edit. 1831.) 

As the authority centred in the civilian Secretary of War 
instead of in the officers, discipline grew more and more lax, 
presenting fresh grounds for violence by the army and the 
corresponding dislike of the soldier. 

All preferment under the first two Georges depended on 
political influence and not on merit. In 1788, for instance, the 
Duke of Bolton, Lord Cobham and Cornet William Pitt were 
deprived of their commissions for opposition to Walpole in 
Parliament. It is hardly likely under such conditions that 
the officers would make effort to control the men. 

Desertion, though liable to terrible penalties, was so common 
that it led to sending deserters to serve in the garrisons of 
Gibraltar or Minorca, or in the American colonies. The food 
for places such as Gibraltar or Minorca was most insufficient ; 
in Minorca, for instance, no meat was provided ; there were no 
free passages home for the sick; a regiment sent to one of 
these places might stay any length of time from 10 to 40 
years, 

The colonies were expected to provide forces for their own 
defence, and for the most part they did so. After the treaty 
of Utrecht the home ministry began to provide small garrisons 
for certain unusual points of danger, Gibraltar, Minorca, Nova 
Scotia and Newfoundland, and regular forces were by degrees 
sent to Carolina, Georgia, Jamaica and the Leeward Islands, 
But the Whig governments who sent these unfortunates were 
quite incapable of organizing stores or provisions—no attempt 
was made to give any of these garrisons proper quarters, bedding 
or stores. James II. had formed an independent company of 
troops under his Governor Andros in New York. But after 
James’ abdication Massachusetts imprisoned his governor, and 
made no effort to check the French and Indians who massacred 
on the North-Western borders of the British settlements. 
“ Jealous, self centred and undisciplined ” Fortescue calls the 
colonies. ‘‘ In New York,” he says, writing of 17238, “ the tale 
of misery and hardship almost passes belief. There men on the 
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frontier guards marched to their posts knee deep in snow, and 
lay down in their clothes for want of bedding, when relieved ; 
the sergeant having orders to wake them from time to time lest 
they should be frozen to death in the guard room . . . forty-nine 
men out of two weak companies perished in a single winter 
for lack of a blanket to cover them.” 

Vernon’s force consisted of 110 ships, of which 80 were of 
the line, conveying, besides his 15,000 sailors, a great force of 
soldiers under Lord Cathcart. Lord Cathcart had asked for 
Wentworth as his second in command, to whom the command 
of the expedition fell on the death of Cathcart on his way to the 
East Indies. But the incompetence of the ministry to arrange 
the smallest details was tragical. Every error that could be 
made in handling the different regiments, in arranging for 
transports and supplies, was made. The delays in getting the 
transports away resulted in 60 deaths before they could sail. 
Infectious fever, probably gaol fever, raged on board the 
transports. The season went by, and the French and Spanish 
fleets put to sea. The fleet sailed on the 4th of November, 
1740, arriving at Dominica January 8rd, 1741, with immense 
losses both of soldiers and sailors. 

At Jamaica they joined with the Americans, who, they say, 
were mutinous and undisciplined. It was small wonder. 
No arrangements had been made for their food or pay, and their 
losses were very great. Returns sent to England showed that 
of the 9,000 men who had gone from England and America 
in November, 17 officers and 600 men had died by the end of 
the year, and 1,500 more were on the sick list. The French 
fleet had been at Hispaniola, but had been driven by sickness 
back to Brest. 

They attack Carthagena, a city which lies on a sandbank 
nearly surrounded by the sea, the very narrow opening of the 
harbour being defended by a boom and by forts. At this time 
British engineers were said to be by far the worst in Europe. 
Wentworth had only one engineer ‘‘ who was in the least com- 
petent to carry ona siege ”’ ; he was unwilling to work, and there 
were very few efficient artillerymen. Still in March, 1741, one 
fort at the entrance was taken after 15 days’ assault, and the 
inner fort was surrendered without fighting. Wentworth 
lost 180 men killed and wounded, 250 dead from sickness, and 
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600 in hospital. The British in London in hurried anticipation 
_ struck a medal to celebrate the taking of the city. 

The navy then re-embarked the army for an attack on the 
_ forts covering Carthagena. But as the operations left the sea 
for the land, the usual impotence which attended the disagree- 
ment between the two services showed itself. When Went- 
worth, whose conceptions of war were the formal operations of 
Flanders, was persuaded to attack the outworks covering 
the city, his only engineer was dead, and neither tents nor tools 
were ready. He attempted by night to storm the fort with 
1,200 men. But there was no dash about his attack; his 
officers were inexperienced in real warfare; he met with a 
desperate resistance ; his operations encountered every error 
and misfortune. The night attack did not take place until 
dawn ; the guides led the attackers to the strongest point of 
the defence (do they not always do so?); the ladders were 
too short or had been left behind, as would appear to have 
invariably happened in eighteenth-century warfare. The 
men themselves behaved with the utmost heroism. But when 
the order was given to retire, he had lost more than half his men, 
with 43 officers. 

Meanwhile ‘‘ within the camp men were lying in scores under 
the scourge of yellow fever, some tossing and raving in delirium, 
some gasping in the agonies of the last fatal symptom, some 
prostrate in helpless and ghastly collapse, waiting only for the 
dead hour before the dawn when they should die.” Between 
the morning of the 18th and the night of the 21st of April, 
8,400 men succumbed to the fever. Then the attack was 
abandoned. 

Hospital ships had been provided, but there were neither 
nurses, surgeons, cooks nor provisions. ‘‘ The men,” wrote 
Smollett, himself a surgeon on board a man-of-war, quoted by 
Fortescue, ‘‘ were pent up between decks in small vessels where 
they had not room to sit upright; they wallowed in filth ; 
myriads of maggots were hatched in the putrefaction of their 
sores, which had no other dressing than that of being washed 
by themselves in their own allowance of brandy.” ‘“‘ Day after 
day the sailors rowed ashore to bury their boat loads of corpses, 
for there was always order and discipline in the ships of war ; 
but the raw soldiers simply dragged their dead comrades up on 
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deck and dropped them overboard without so much as a shroud 
to their bodies or a shot to their heels.” “‘ Schools of sharks 
jostled each other in the scramble to tear them limb from limb, 
and foul birds with ugly ragged wings flapped heavily above 
them, croaking for their share.” 

When they left for Jamaica, the men nominally fit for service 
numbered 1,700, of whom only 1,000 were in a condition fit 
to be landed against the enemy. The men continued to die 
by hundreds. They propose to attack Santiago de Cuba, 
but Wentworth has not enough spirit for any sudden attack. 
Then they try Porto Bello, but after a nineteen days’ voyage, 
in which the men, whether of the old army or of a force of 3,000 
sent to them in February, 1742, or of the Americans, died like 
flies, they abandoned it and returned to Jamaica. By October 
the 800 survivors of the 4,000 Americans were discharged. Do 
you wonder that they refused to be taxed by the British Parlia- 
ment, which was responsible for such work? The blame for 
the failure of the expedition, says the historian of the army, must 
rest “with those benighted and unscrupulous politicians who 
gambled with the efficiency of the army and military adminis- 
tration for the petty triumphs of party and the petty emolu- 
ments of place and power.” 

The war was now thoroughly unpopular. It had given no 
advantage to Britain; there had been great loss of shipping 
and damage to commerce ; there were bread riots and much 
distress all over the country ; the land tax had been raised to 
four shillings in the pound ; difficulty was found in obtaining 
seamen for manning the increasing navy; there was great 
danger of France joining in the war under a secret family 
compact with Spain. In spite of the most lavish bribery 
Walpole’s majorities in Parliament had much decreased. 

Yet nostilities were far from being at an end. A few days 
after Anson set out on his memorable voyage an event happened 
which replaced the dispute over Jenkins’ Ear by a general 
European war.* \ 


* The Spanish colonies and their relation to European affairs with reference 
to the disputes which led to the war of Jenkins’ Ear are treated in a most 
interesting way in Chapter 9 of The Sea Trader by David Hannay. 
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CHAPTER VII 
THE AUSTRIAN SUCCESSION : FRANCE AND GERMANY 


DISPUTES over successions to the various states of Europe in 
the first half of the eighteenth century kept pace with the 
decay of the doctrine of the Divine Right of Kings and of the 
Church which was concerned with it. The crown of Britain 
had been disputed between Stuart and Hanoverian, the Parlia- 
mentary title defeating the Divine Right ; the dominions of 
Spain between the French Philip of Anjou and the Austrian 
Emperor ; Tuscany and Parma (the Medicis and Farnese being 
extinct) between the Emperor of Austria and Elizabeth of 
Farnese, second wife of Philip V. of Spain ; and Poland between 
Stanislaus Leszczynski, supported by Charles XII. of Sweden, 
and Augustus, Elector of Saxony, supported by Peter of Russia. 

The dishonesty of the King of Prussia led to a new war over 
the succession to the dominions of the Austrian emperor. In 
October, 1740, Charles VI. died, leaving no son. His daughter, 
Maria Theresa, Queen of Hungary, at that time aged twenty- 
three, was married to Francis, Grand Duke of Tuscany, who had 
also the title of Duke of Lorraine. The event foreseen, the 
Emperor had safeguarded his daughter’s succession to the 
throne of the Austrian dominions by obtaining the passing of a 
law called the Pragmatic Sanction, allowing the succession of 
women to the throne of Austria. Knowing the character of the 
politics of his time, he had obtained that this sanction should 
be acknowledged and confirmed by the Powers, including France, 
Spain, Great Britain, Prussia and Poland. George, in giving 
the British guarantee, tried to have Hanover made a female 
fief, but luckily did not succeed. 

France ardently desired the possession of Lorraine, which 
this question of a guarantee gave her the opportunity of obtain- 
ing. The Spanish claim to Tuscany and Parma had led toa 
war, ended by a treaty of Vienna in 1788 (see p. 94 supra), 
an excellent example of the shuffle of the territories among the 
dynasties. At this peace Don Carlos, the son of Elizabeth 
Farnese, gave up Parma and received Naples and Sicily ; 
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Francis of Lorraine, the husband of Maria Theresa, gave up 
Lorraine and took Tuscany; Stanislaus gave up Poland and 
took Lorraine, which, as the consideration of the guarantee 
of the Pragmatic Sanction by France, was to go to France on 
his death. But on the death of the Emperor Charles the 
guarantees were thrown to one side and, taking advantage of the 
helplessness of Maria Theresa, the war of the Austrian Succession 
followed. 

The Austrian position was a difficult one. The Emperor 
Charles VI. had succeeded as heir to his elder brother, who also 
had no son, his brother’s daughter in the absence of any Prag- 
matic Sanction having been set aside. Charles now wished his 
own daughter to succeed, having obtained the consent of 
Europe. But Charles Albert, Elector of Bavaria (descended 
from the Emperor Frederick II.), who had married Maria Amelia, 
daughter of the late Emperor Joseph I., claimed the throne. 
He was supported by the Bourbons of France and Spain, Maria 
Theresa by Great Britain and Holland. Still there need have 
been no war but for the behaviour of the King of Prussia. 

Frederick William of Prussia, who had married the sister 
of our George IT., had died in May, 1740, and had been succeeded 
by his son, Frederick II., sometimes called the Great. Frederick 
William had paid close attention to the finances and had 
thoroughly reorganized his army, so that on his succession the 
new king found himself in possession of a well-filled treasury 
and an excellent and well-equipped military force. Maria 
Theresa, on the contrary, succeeded to an empty treasury, a 
disorganized army and, since Eugene’s death, no general of 
note. 

It would have been most natural for Frederick II. to have 
given support to the claim of Maria Theresa, as he owed his 
throne and probably his life to the Emperor Charles VI., 
through whose intervention he had been shielded from his 
father’s anger when it was intended to have brought him to 
trial. Yet no sooner was Charles VI. dead than Frederick II. 
announced his intention of seizing Silesia. Lord Dashford, 
writing to the Marquis Visconti at this time, expresses a British 
opinion of him: “If the King of Prussia’s genius and parts 
could make him estimable if they were joined with common 
integrity, they make him more detestable and dangerous when 
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we consider what a villainous heart they are directed by. His 
falsehood and want of faith are well known to you; neither 
could I find that he was possessed of one qualité de coeur that 
was not detestable.”” On the other hand, in his mean actions, 
constant lying and gross breaches of faith, the Prussian historian 
Droysen sees the germ from which the German fatherland has 
sprung. “‘ Before Frederick’s time a man was either an Austrian 
or a Frenchman, never a German. Frederick is the first who 
has a policy of his own, a policy that was truly independent 
and really national. If Germany had existed then she would 
have understood that Frederick was serving her cause.” 

. Sir Charles Hanbury Williams, writing from Berlin ten years 
later in 1750, contrasts British freedom with the conditions of 
Prussia under Frederick. Reciting various oppressions of the 
people, the registration of children for soldiers, the prevention of 
marriage, of selling land, etc. he says: ‘‘ They have really 
no liberty left but that of thinking. There is a general con- 
straint that runs through all sorts of people, and diffidence is 
painted on every face.” 

Without any excuse whatever, without any declaration of 
war, while expressing friendship to the Queen of Hungary, 
Frederick entered Silesia with thirty thousand men in Decem- 
ber, 1740, and overran the country. ‘“‘ A sovereign who, as 
his first act, enters a peaceful province in arms, without a protest 
and under favour of a quibble, to despoil a defenceless woman, 
the daughter of his benefactor, has surely himself fixed the 
standard of value to be attached to his word.” 

On invasion he had sent an agent to Maria Theresa to tell 
her that, if she would cede Lower Silesia to him, he would change 
sides and support her. She refused. 

He supplied each nation with a different form of deception 
to cover the seizure of this province, receiving in return the 
support of the other guarantors. With Great Britain Frederick 
posed as the devout Protestant who would release the Silesians 
from the terrible yoke of the Catholic. As Mauduit wrote in 
1760: “We happen now to have one nominal Protestant 
Prince on our side; and therefore the Protestant interest has 
been specially held out to our view.’’ But Frederick knew his 
power over the King of Great Britain ; he has Hanover as his 
hostage ; speaking to the British agent in 1740 he very truly 
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said, “So far as you are concerned you are like the Athenians 
who wasted their time in talking while Philip of Macedonia was 
getting ready to attack them.” 

Maria Theresa wrote to Cardinal Fleury, the minister of 
Louis XV., urging him in the name of humanity and the 
Gospels to spare the blood of her subjects. But France, in 
spite of her guarantee of the Pragmatic Sanction and the 
cession of Lorraine, and the consideration for it, joined Freder- 
ick, and taking the side of the Elector of Bavaria, invaded 
Bohemia with him, signing a treaty with Prussia in June, 1741. 

‘The conduct of France at this moment accounts for the evils 
which afterwards came on her. 

The young Queen sent an army into Silesia, which met and 
defeated Frederick, who fled as far as he could go, leading the 
flying Germans to the rear. But while he was running away, 
his general, Marshal Schweren stood fast with the Prussian 
infantry, and ended by defeating the Austrians. 

When France invaded Germany, Spain, Poland and Sardinia 
joined to share the loot of Austria. Victor Amadeus, Duke of 
Savoy, who had recently acquired Sardinia, was looking for 
satisfaction in the North Italian possessions of Austria. Placed 
between France and Austria, the House of Savoy “ had practised 
the art of selling its assistance to the two belligerents by turns, 
and, after it had been paid by both, getting out of the bargain 
just in time to avoid being involved in the issues of the conflict.” 
These princes, said M. de Bussy, a diplomatist of the period, 
are of a blood which never spills itself uselessly ; they know 
that he who would be most ready to give them the Milanese 
will always be the one who does not possess it. 

Maria Theresa called on Great Britain for assistance. Great 
Britain was gradually drawing closer to Holland, which at that 
time was the only refuge of liberty of any kind on the con- 
tinent, but Holland was not then prepared to enter into the war. 
King George was torn between his position as King of Great 
Britain, such honour as he had being concerned in supporting 
Austria and Lorraine against France, and his fear for the safety 
of his beloved Hanover. Though the British ministers, wishing 
to support Austria against France, made unsuccessful efforts 
for a compromise between Maria Theresa and Frederick which 
would detach him from his allies, and failing to obtain agreement, 
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voted a loan of £800,000, King George, without consulting his 
ministers made treaty for a year’s neutrality for Hanover, 
agreeing to give no assistance to Maria Theresa, and to cast his 
vote against her husband at the coming election for Emperor. 

Her condition was very desperate. The allies took Linz, 
and Passau, and overran Bohemia and Silesia. The French 
advancing towards Vienna, the Queen, far advanced in preg- 
nancy, retired to Hungary, leaving her husband and her 
brother-in-law, Charles of Lorraine, to defend the city. Now 
follows one of the few episodes of human interest in this vile 
war. 

The marriage of Maria Theresa with Francis of Lorraine had 
not been palatable to the Hungarians, a people always insistent 
upon the rights and privileges attaching to their nationality. 
It was uncertain how she would be received. Her German 
advisers recommended refusal of any concessions to the Hungar- 
ians. But the young Queen took the safer course of showing 
absolute fearlessness and a reliance on the loyalty of her people. 
She invoked the Diet, appeared with her child on the throne, 
and appealing to the ancient traditions of the monarchy, called 
on the clans for their assistance She adopted an act which 
appeared to her German advisers one of extreme rashness, an 
ancient law of Hungary called the “ Insurrection,” empowering 
every man capable of bearing arms, if the country was in 
extreme danger, to rise in its defence. The effect was to create 
a very strong feeling in her favour. The Hungarians admitted 
Francis of Lorraine as co-regent ; a levy of thirty thousand 
irregular infantry was made, forces unfortunately of no great 
military value. 

The French and Bavarians, instead of marching on Vienna, 
turned aside to attack Prague, to the relief of which Maria 
Theresa brought her Hungarian levies. But it was captured by 
surprise before she could relieve it. In her distress she made 
liberal offers to France, to Bavaria, and to Frederick, but they 
were refused. After the capture of Prague the Elector of 
Bavaria was crowned King of Bohemia, and then at Frankfort 
was crowned Emperor as Charles VII. 

From this time the fortunes of the war rested on the well- 
drilled armies of Frederick, as he turned from the one side to 
the other for his advantage. By his shameless changes of front, 
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he prolonged the war for years, he inflicted the most terrible 
sufferings on the inhabitants of Germany, which was reduced 
almost to the condition of a desert, and in the result he caused 
the spread of the Seven Years’ War to Central Europe. His - 
first action in the Seven Years’ War was to attack another 
Protestant Prince, the Elector of Saxony, and to lay waste his 
dominions. 

In December, 1741, Anne, Empress of Russia, was succeeded 
by Elizabeth, daughter of Peter the Great and Catherine I. 

In February, 1748, the British Parliament dissolved, and 
Walpole resigned. A secret committee to investigate his 
corrupt methods fell flat. He had been the subject for the last 
two years of violent attacks from the Opposition, owing to the 
severe losses of shipping in the war of Jenkins’ Ear, and to the 
unpopularity of the neutrality of Hanover.* 

He was succeeded in 1743 by Pelham. 

The Austrians fought under the disadvantage of having 
to meet their enemies on several fronts, Flanders, the Rhine, 
and Italy, as well as in Germany, so that Frederick, by throwing 
his power into either scale, could incline the balance to the side 
he favoured. 

Without appearance of assistance either from Holland or 
Britain, the Queen in her distress made a secret convention with 
Frederick, engaging to give him Lower Silesia with Breslau and 


* Walpole’s opinion of the Opposition which attacked him may be summed 
up in a saying which is equally appropriate to the Opposition in the succeeding 
reigns. ‘A patriot, Sir! Why, patriots spring up like mushrooms! I could 
raise fifty of them within the twenty-four hours. It, is but refusing to gratify 
an unreasonable or an insolent demand, and upspringsa patriot !’’ ‘‘ Wedder- 
burne,” says Horace Walpole in 1769, “‘ broke out with all the rage of patriotism 
that had missed the wages of profligacy.’”’ In 1755 Walpole says of the 
corruption of parties in Ireland, ‘‘ A flying squadron of the patriots, the 
smallest body of the four, and composed as usual of the discontented—that is 
of all who had been too insignificant to be bought off, or whose demands had 
been too high—and of a few well-meaning men.” ‘I think,” writes Sarah 
Duchess of Marlborough, in 1738, “‘ that all the people in places, and those of 
the patriots who have a mind to have them, will keep and get all the employ- 
ment they can to the last moment, without any regard to what may happen 
to England.” ‘To tell my thoughts freely,” said the Hon. James Erskine 
(1739), ‘‘ the nation does, and posterity will, despise and think their curses due 
to those called patriots, for their disconcerted, vile, ridiculous conduct, and 
for the villainous behaviour of some, which all who are not blind must see 
through.” Charles James Fox was in 1773 still a violent Tory; “ But,” says 
Gibbon, “he is attempting to pronounce the words country, liberty, cor- 
ruption and so forth, with what success time will discover,” ‘ 
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_Neisse, if he would desert the French and Bavarians. He 
accepted her terms for so long as it suited him, withdrew his 
_ troops and waited to see which would be successful. Then the 
_ Austrians recovered Bohemia, drove the Emperor Charles out 


of Bavaria, and captured a French army at Linz. This success 


was too much for Frederick. He turned again and, joining the 
_Emperor Charles, inflicted a severe defeat on the Austrians. 


Still on the principle that ‘needs must when the devil drives,’ 
Maria Theresa sought to detach him from her enemies. 

She succeeded in doing so for the time being. A treaty was 
signed at Breslau on July 28th, 1748, between Frederick, 
Maria Theresa, and the Elector of Saxony, by which Frederick 
agreed to acknowledge her, and she gave up to him most of 
Silesia. Frederick now turned to Austria and brought victory 


_to Maria Theresa, The small German states began to swing over 


to her side. Owing to the close investment of Prague famine 
came so near that the French were forced to escape by night 
from the town. They made a masterly retreat by a twelve 
days’ march to the Rhine, but only eight thousand out of forty 
thousand men recrossed the river. 

In January, 1743, Cardinal Fleury, the minister of Louis XV., 
died at the age of ninety. In May, Bavaria being subdued, 
the Emperor gave up all pretensions to the Austrian dominions, 
and retired to Frankfort. Maria Theresa was crowned at 


_ Prague. 


Frederick accepted, by the treaty of Breslau, responsibility 
for payment of a loan borrowed by Charles VI. from private 
persons in Great Britain in 1734 and secured by mortgage on the 
revenues of Silesia. But it was hardly to be expected of such a 
character that he would hold to his word. Squabbling with 
King George, he claimed compensation for seizure of ships on 
which he had furnished naval stores to the French at Emden. 
In 1758 he refused payment of the loan ; in 1754, ina manifesto 


to his minister in London, he denied the right of the English 


nation to “meddle with the domestic affairs of the Empire,” 
and complained of those among the English “who strive to 
make their countrymen enter into foreign quarrels that are of 
no manner of concern to England.” MHis sea-power was 
contemptible, but he held Hanover as a hostage. His position 
in the Empire could neutralize any of the little states such as 
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Hesse, the Electorates of Mainz and Coblentz, and the Palatinate 
which we subsidized. 

The British on their part were consumed with a desire to get 
rid of Hanover and return to the old Tudor and Stuart policy 
(afterwards called Pitt’s system) of using our sea-power for our 
colonial expansion and for trade, leaving the continental 
quarrels to settle themselves. This national desire is expressed 
at this time by men of various opinions. 

Bolingbroke, the experienced old statesman, advises (March- 
mont Papers) to leave Germany to pacify itself, call home our 
troops, and turn our whole force to the sea against France and 
Spain, leaving twelve thousand men in the Low Countries. 
Murray, Lord Mansfield, writes: “‘ Unless the Dutch would 
act against France with vigour, we cannot defend Flanders and 
support the Queen of Hungary and the King of Sardinia, too; 
and, therefore, we must retire within ourselves to make our best 
defence against France and Spain, and let the affairs of Europe 
go to ruin. Hanover is a millstone about our necks and it 
neither would nor could be borne with.” 

Fearing for his beloved Hanover, King George, who played 
fast and loose with all parties, obtained that sixteen thousand 
men should be hired at the expense of the British for its defence. 
Pitt said of this: “It is now too apparent that this great,this 
powerful, this formidable Kingdom is considered only as a 
province to a despicable Electorate.” 

In 1744, according to Lord Hardwicke, we were paying in 
subsidies £250,000, besides the £500,000 to Maria Theresa and 
the King of Sardinia.* 

From this time forward the policy, which reached its height 
in the Seven Years’ War, of aiming at naval supremacy, with the 
continental wars of Holland and of Hanover as subordinate 
issues, grew in strength. 

The Dutch, entering the war in 1743, an allied army of forty- 
four thousand men, British, Hanoverian, Hessian, Austrian and 
Dutch, commanded by a competent general, Lord Stair, marched 
to and crossed the Rhine. They were joined by King George 
and the Duke of Cumberland. The King, thinking himself a 


* Sir James Harris tells that Frederick II. asked Sir Andrew Mitchell: ‘ Is 
it true that you have at last taken Quebec?” ‘‘ Yes, Sire, by the aid of God.” 
“How ! is the good God one of your allies?”’ ‘‘ Yes, Sire, and the only one 
to whom we are not paying subsidies,” 
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general, took charge of affairs, upset all Lord Stair’s plans, 
gave contradictory orders, and, in fact, made such ruin of the 
plan of campaign that in the end, pursued by a very superior 
army of the French, well supplied in every respect, who waited 
to receive the surrender of the allied force, the allies found 
themselves cooped up in a narrow valley of the Main, practically 
surrounded by the enemy, cut off from reinforcements, and 
living on half rations. 

Trying to retreat they engaged the French at the village of 
Dettingen on May 27th, 1748. The magnificent courage and 
discipline of the British infantry gained a complete victory over 
the French. Their retreat became a rout, with a loss of 6,000 
men, the allies losing about 2,500, of which the British loss was 
265 killed and 561 wounded. King George’s horse, hearing the 
guns, ran away with him, and Handel wrote a Te Deum on the 
event. 

The allies did not follow up the victory, but quarrelled among 
themselves. The Dutch did nothing ; Maria Theresa could not 
reconcile herself to the stealing of Silesia, and would listen to 
no terms, but made a treaty with the King of Sardinia for an 
offensive alliance against France ; Frederick prepared to change 
sides again; King George, in the interest of Hanover, desired 
more war at the expense of Great Britain. In the islands the 
war was thoroughly unpopular, the Hanoverian levies and 
Sardinian subsidies being strongly objected to. 

But the war continued, and took the form of direct war in 
1744 between Great Britain and France. Hitherto the British 
on the continent were not at war with France, but only fighting 
as auxiliaries of the Austrians. Our operations at sea in the 
Mediterranean had had some effect on the Spanish King at 
Naples. But the naval warfare in those days was seldom 
decisive, the action being as formal and rigid as the conduct of 
the land campaigns. 

The French on their part prepared a great invasion of Great 
Britain for the Jacobites. The British Admiralty had not taken 
action against this invasion, nor had the fleet in the Mediter- 
ranean succeeded in preventing the escape of the Franco- 
Spanish fleet, which it was blockading in Toulon. But any 
chance of success was prevented by our old ally the storm, which 
sank and scattered the French navy and transports. 

K 
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It was now time for Frederick, while the Austrians were busy 
in Alsace and Flanders, to desert Maria Theresa and join the 
French. He invaded Bohemia and Moravia and took Prague. 
She turned once more to Hungary, raised an army of irregulars, 
with which Prince Charles of Lorraine drove the Prussians out 
of Bohemia with great loss. 

In January; 1745, a Quadruple Alliance was formed between 
Great Britain, Austria, Holland and Saxony ; Saxony and other 
German states receiving subsidies. In the same month Charles 
VII., the Emperor, died, and his successor made a settlement 
with Maria Theresa by which her husband became Emperor. 
She set out to drive Frederick out of the stolen Silesia. But 
she was unsuccessful. Frederick had had time to consolidate 
his power in the land, and Pelham, who had become minister 
in 1748, now made a treaty with Frederick, guaranteeing him 
the stolen provinces. Thus deserted, Maria Theresa was forced 
to give Silesia by treaty to Frederick. 

But the war still went on. In May, 1745, an attempt in 
Flanders to relieve Tournay, which was besieged by the French, 
brought on the battle of Fontenoy. Here the Allies were on 
the eve of success when they were checked and defeated by a 
brigade of Catholic Irish who had been driven from their own 
country by the persecutions of the Protestant minority. Form- 
ing the van of the French army, and shouting the cry of “ Limer- 
ick and the Saxon faith,” they turned the fortunes of the battle. 
The Duke of Cumberland, who commanded, did not use the 
artillery, because the contractors for the horsing of the guns ran 
off with the horses early in the day. After this, the French took 
Tournay, Ghent, Bruges, Oudenarde, Dendermond and Ostend. 

In July, 1745, the attempt of Charles Edward to regain the 
throne, while showing his chivalrous and, must one say, 
impracticable character in the sharpest contrast to the Hano- 
verian, ended in April, 1746, in the barbarities of Culloden. 

‘This short campaign displayed the incapacity of the Hanoverian 
generals and the apathy of the English and Lowland Scots as 
to the winner. The victory was followed by the most appalling 
cruelties. Never, perhaps, says Mahon, did any insurgents 
meet a More ungenerous enemy than the butcher Cumberland. 
He had not forgotten Fontenoy. Parliament gave him £25,000 
a year for himself and his heirs, He lived to exercise a most 
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unfortunate influence later on our generals by his support of 
officers trained in the old formal Flanders warfare, which was 
being swept away by a new school of soldiers who had studied 
the campaigns of Frederick. 

Charles Edward may have been an impossible king, but he 
and his loyal Highland followers were a pleasant contrast to 
the Hanoverians. In his proclamation he pointed out the 
foreign forces brought against him—Dutch, Danes, Hessian and 
Swiss. In General Wade’s army out of ten battalions only 
three were English. Flora Macdonald, who helped him to 
escape, was imprisoned in London until released at the inter- 
cession of the Princess Frederick, the mother of George III. 
The terror which these barelegged Highlanders, speaking Gaelic, 
inspired in the commercial English, should be remembered 
- when George III., escaping from the Whig oligarchy, employed 
Bute the Scot. 

Meanwhile the French were overrunning Flanders and taking 
fortresses, and the Austrians were driving the French and 
Spaniards out of Italy. Thirty thousand Russians and some 
Danes, to be paid by Great Britain, were obtained to support 
the allies in Holland, and, says Fortescue, were landed in 
Holland without a grain of powder among them, and neither 
horses for artillery nor wagons for baggage. 

After the New Englanders had captured Louisburg in 1744, 
Newcastle promised a large force from England to conquer 
Canada; but the British were far too much occupied with 
affairs at home and on the continent to spare ships or troops 
for America. 

Apart from her Hanoverian masters and their military 
followers, the British nation urgently desired peace. Her debt 
was enormous, her commerce injured, her gains negligible. 
Holland was desperately crippled and in danger from the French 
armies always. France was nearing bankruptcy, her commerce 
absolutely destroyed, her recent prosperity vanished. Spain, 
under a new king, had no wish for war. The only one who 
had benefited by the massacre and famine was Frederick, 
through whose shameless perfidy the war had occurred and 
lasted. He sat still, and held on to the territory which he had 
stolen, confirmed to him by the other guarantors of Maria 
Theresa’s title. The condition of Germany and all Central 
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Europe, after the drums and tramplings of these conquests, 
was unspeakably pitiable. Even Frederick had been compelled 
to evacuate territory by the want of sustenance for his men. 

By a Congress at Aix-la-Chapelle in 1748 a truce was nego- 
tiated, in which the questions of moment which were the certain 
seeds of future wars were left to one side. For the most part 
conquests were mutually restored, and, to please the Hanoverian, 
France drove out Charles Edward to his life wanderings in 
Europe. Otherwise the truce settled nothing. To the Seven 
Years’ War was left the attempt of the rulers of Eastern and 
Central Europe to punish Frederick of Prussia, and the settle- 
ment of the boundaries of colonial empire between Britain and 
France in America, and to 1780 the dispute as to the right of 
the naval belligerent to search neutral ships. 

The British, as usual, got little by the peace in comparison 
with the cost and losses of the war. It has always been so 
with France. ‘C’est qu’aux batailles qu’ils ont eues avec les 
Francais toujours ou le plus souvent ils ont eu le gain,” says 
Philippe de Commines; “mais en tous traités qu’ils ont eus a 
conduire avec eux, ils y ont eu perte et dommage.” (Book 8, 
chap. viii.) “‘ Our experiences with the French,” writes General 
Allen, Commanding Officer of the American forces on the Rhine 
in 1918, “have too often shown that a compromise is nota 
settlement, but merely the attainment of a first objective to be 
utilized later in securing the final objective.”’ 

The lessons of the war of the Austrian Succession do not lie 
for us in the European military operations which, except for 
military writers, have interest only as an illustration of the 
evergreen contest between the military powers of France and 
Germany. The only connection of the islands with the great 
continental squabble was the possession of Hanover. Hanover 
lay at the mercy of Frederick of Prussia, or Louis of France, 
and whoever held Hanover controlled the German seaboard 
and the great rivers, Elbe, Weser and Ems. The British were 
not willing to fight anyone, France or Prussia, for Hanover ; 
but when the truce of Aix-la-Chapelle expires and the Seven 
Years’ War breaks out, tied by their king to the Electorate, 
they have to take measures to break the alliance against 
Austria of 1741 between France and Prussia so as to ensure the 
neutrality of the northern waters. 
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Our interests lay in quite other directions, in the Indies, 
East and West, and in our colonial possessions in America and 
Africa. From 1789 to the end of the century western European 
history is the story of a struggle between the powers for the 
possession of colonies and of markets in distant lands, colonies 
and markets carrying with them a monopoly of trade. British 
supremacy was built up under the monopoly secured by heavy 
protective tariffs, and not under free trade. 


CHAPTER VIII 
THE RIVALRY OF BRITAIN AND FRANCE 


i. The French Colonial Empire.—Holland had ceased to be 
at the head of the world’s trade as at the time of Colbert. The 
coming struggle for colonial empire, which was to begin formally 
in 1755, was between France and Britain. For an understand- 
ing of the French position we must go back once more to Law 
and his magnificent schemes. Colbert had founded a Council 
of Commerce, a mercantile code had been drawn up which 
held until 1807, an ordinance of marine which superseded the 
diverse customs of the sea, and later Chambers of Commerce. 

Law, besides his bank, had proposed ‘‘a work which would 
surprise Europe by the changes which it would create in favour 
of France, greater changes than had been produced by the 
discovery of the Indies or by the introduction of credit.” This 
was the creation of a vast company for maritime commerce, 
which should also collect taxes and so forth. It would sustain 
the value of the currency issued by the Bank by assuring it 
permanent employment. 

In August, 1717, letters patent established the Company of 
the West, and gave to it for twenty-five years the full propriety 
of lands discovered or to be discovered in Louisiana, forts 
which the State had constructed, the right of choosing governors, 
officers and soldiers. The capital was one hundred million, 
divided into two hundred thousand shares of five hundred livres 
each, which would appear to have been sufficient. But Law, 
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in order to redeem the paper circulation which embarrassed 
his bank, declared that the shares should be paid in State notes, 
by which, as the notes lost about seventy-five per cent., the 
Company only collected some thirty millions. Law was 
supposed to remit these notes to the State, which would annul 
them, and would assure to the Company in compensation a 
rent of four millions for relief posts and tobacco. 

In spite of the advantages they gave to subscribers of getting 
rid of the notes of State, the shares of the Company were very 
coldly received. Law obtained a revenue for the Company by 
contracting for the farm of tobacco for 4,020,000 livres, the 
amount of the rent due from the State. Then in 1718 the 
new Company bought up the Company of Senegal with its 
material and eleven vessels. In spite of the opposition of the 
Parlement Law obtained in May, 1718, a transfer of the Com- 
pagnie des Indes, the Compagnie d’Afrique, de San Domingo, 
and des Négres de Guinée. By stockjobbing and fanciful 
advertisement of the resources of Louisiana he forced up the 
stock to fabulous prices. 

In June and July he issued from the bank two hundred and 
ninety million of notes. He issued fifty thousand new shares 
of five hundred francs each at a premium of ten per cent. 
which were promptly pushed to a thousand. He went into 
heavy dealings to crush any other company, paying debts 
with the paper money. The principal shareholders declared 
a dividend of twelve per cent. He continued to make fresh 
issues at enormous premiums until the smash came. Then in 
1722-23 the Compagnie des Indes recovered its liberty. 

In the meantime the operations of the Company were very 
various. At the end of 1719 it possessed thirty ships, and 
bought twelve others in March, 1720. One of the fleets returned 
from the South Seas with a cargo of twelve million livres. Their 
entrepots were at Belle Isle and at Lorient, where the ships 
were subject to minute inspections of customs. But in spite of 
penalties there was immense smuggling of the merchandise 
brought in the ships of the Company. 

In February, 1720, the Company sent to Louisiana eight 
hundred families of colonists, offering each two hundred and 
eighty arpents of land. Then six thousand Germans were 
engaged for three years. Twelve thousand Indians were 
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collected to work the silk. The colonists saw mountains filled 
with gold, silver, copper, lead and quicksilver. One captain, 
it was said, had taken possession of a mountain of emerald. 
They brought there women, for the most part undesirable, 
vagabonds summarily arrested, and criminals from prison. 
They had quitted the port of the Isle Dauphine, the first 
establishment, abandoned Bilosi and Mobile Bay to establish 
the colonial centre of New Orleans. But this centre was com- 
posed only of huts and barracks, which in 1721 a hurricane 
carried away. M. Charleroix, who visited the country in that 
year, reported that one saw opposite to the village of Rappas 
“Jes tristes débris de la concession de M. Law.” The Company 
got nothing out of Louisiana ; having brought the Revolution 
appreciably nearer, they gave up their unbounded colony to 
the King. 

The beneficial actions of M. Law were that he encouraged 
free trade, reduced imposts and monopolies of sale, advanced 
millions to manufacturers and merchants, completed the 
Canal of Briare and Orleans by the Canal du Loing, and 
remitted to the peasants fifty-two millions of back taxes. And 
all this out of nothing, at all. 

In Canada the Company had a monopoly of beaver skins, 
which they held in spite of the colonists. But Canada was ina 
very bad financial condition at the end of the reign of Louis 
XIV. The census of Canada of 1706 gave 16,417 inhabitants, 
besides 1,800 of Acadia and Neuve Terre. 

The French, deprived of Acadia, which became Nova Scotia, 
took Cape Breton and Ile St. Jean, and fortified Louisburg. 
In 1745 the New Englanders equipped a volunteer colonial 
force under civilian leaders, and contrary to all the canons of 
Flanders warfare, supported by ten British warships and a body 
of marines, besieged and took Louisburg. But by the treaty , 
of Aix-la-Chapelle it was restored to France, and Great Britain ~ 
had to give two hostages to France for its restoration. This 
must have been a deep disappointment to the New Englanders, 
who were not likely to know how the war affected Great Britain 
in Europe and the East. In 1749 on the disbandment of the 
army four thousand old soldiers went under Colonel Cornwallis 
as settlers to Halifax, Nova Scotia. In the Seven Years’ War 
the French inhabitants of Acadia were deported by the British. 
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It may be imagined under what grievous disadvantages France 
encountered the various British colonies in America. 

Leaving India to one side, the French Company had, besides 
Louisiana, various posts in Guinea, Senegal and other African 
ports, and posts in Canton. In San Domingo the colonists 
revolted against the monopoly of negroes which the Company 
had taken over from the Company of San Domingo. But 
though it had to give up the trade in negroes, it exported 
from San Domingo cotton, indigo, coffee and, above all, sugar. 
The population of San Domingo in 1749 was more than 400,000, 
of whom 42,000 were white. Sugar was the chief culture ; 
then coffee and cocoa, indigo and cotton. San Domingo was 
very prosperous after 1768. 

The trade of Mocha, a great port for coffee, and of I’Ile de 
France and l’Ile de Bourbon, were monopolies. On the coast 
of Barbary the Company ceded its privileges to the Marseillais, 
who formed a new Compagnie d’Afrique. The Company kept 
the trade at Senegal for various matters, and had a monopoly 
of French commerce on the West Coast of Africa from the 
Equator to Sierra Leone. Here they bought negroes and gold 
dust for brandy, red and blue stuffs, arms, beads, ironmongery 
and cowries. 


ii. Britain and France in India.—Lastly we must touch on 
the competition which in the eighteenth century had sprung up 
between France and Great Britain in the East, as Portugal 
decayed, and the Dutch, fast losing their naval superiority, 
concentrated their powers in the Malay Archipelago and Ceylon. 

The Dutch had throughout great advantages in the East. 
Their home manufactures did not interfere with their Indian 
trade ; their carrying trade was considered by the government 
as beneficial ; there were no fines or loans without interest for 
renewal of charters. The property of the Company, which 
averaged dividends of 24 per cent. over 160 years, was scrupu- 
lously respected. But it was tied up with the State and suffered 
when the State was defeated in war. 

The British trade was prejudiced by the desire of the men at 
home to force a market for English woollen goods on the Indians, 
and by the objection raised to the export of bullion to the East. 
The arguments against the import of East Indian textile goods 
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given in 11-12 William III., c. 10, forbidding their sale in Great 
Britain, but allowing them to be warehoused for exportation, 
begin: ‘‘ Whereas it is most evident that the continuance of 
the trade to the East Indies in the same manner and propor- 
tions as it hath been for two years past must inevitably be to 
the great detriment of the kingdom by exhausting the treasure 
thereof and melting down the coin, and taking away the labour 
of the people whereby very many of the manufacturers (i.e., 
factory hands) of this nation are become excessively burden- 
some to their respective parishes, and others are compelled to 
seek employment in foreign parts,” ¢.g., Holland, which bene- 
fited by this prohibition. The Indian muslins also interfered 
with the linen trade. 

The same jealousy of interference of Indian goods with home 
industries was shown by the French as by the British. The 
import of printed calicoes had been for many years prohibited 
under Louis XIV. because of competition with French fabrics. 
But the fashion asserted itself the more. Import was again 
prohibited in 1719, fifteen times in all between 1716-48. In 
1759 the Contréleur-Général Silhouette authorized the making 
of cotton stuffs in imitation of Indian goods, and allowed the 
import of calicoes, white or printed. There was a storm of 
protest. They were taking the bread from the mouths of the 
workers. 

But for some years the Companies of the two peoples carried 
on a peaceful competition in trade, though the affairs of neither 
were in a satisfactory condition. After the smash of Law’s 
schemes India was practically abandoned by the fleets of his 
great Company, while the British Company was very poorly 
supported from home. In 1780 an attempt was made to throw 
open the trade, but Walpole, for a payment of further loans 
without interest, and reduction of interest on the previous 
loans, supported the Company. An average of 17 ships sailed 
each year to India, the sales being close to £2,000,000. 

Pondicherry, under the administration of Martin, and then of 
Lenoir, became a city of 60,000 inhabitants, while on the coast 
of Malabar Mahé had been ceded by the Rajah to the French. 
In 1785 Lenoir was followed by Benoit Dumas, who made it 
his policy to mix trade with the politics of the country, with 
intention to carve out for France an Indian domain. The Nabob 
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of the Carnatic was friendly to him at Pondicherry ; the King 
of Tanjore in 1789 ceded to him Karikal. After successful 
wars against the Mahrattas, who were over-running the south, 
Dumas retired to France as a Director of the Company and was 
succeeded at Pondicherry by Joseph Dupleix, who had been 
governor of Chandernagore. Impelled like Dumas by views of 
Empire, in spite of the orders of the Company he fortified 
Pondicherry, as many years previously Francis Day had forti- 
fied Madras. 

From this time the peaceful competition in trade gave way 
to a contest for political predominance, as Dupleix set out to 
build up a French Empire in India. “ The English Company 
(F. P. Robinson, The Trade of the East India Company), put 
trade and dividends first, and unconsciously conquered an 
Empire, while the French, led by politicians like Dupleix, aimed 
at Empire, not at commerce, and thereby lost both.” This is 
not quite fair to the French Company, for the directors were 
much disturbed by these aggressive operations, and showed their 
disapproval. “No other advantage,” they wrote to Dupleix, 
“can take the place of a peace that alone is capable of effecting 
the good of commerce.”’ But the gist of the whole matter lay 
in the dependence of the British action on private initiative, of 
the French on the State. Hence the injury to the individual 
did not of necessity with the British involve the State, or vice 
versa. 

When in 1744 France declared war on Great Britain, the 
French Company ordered Dupleix to negotiate with the British 
Company to keep the peace in India. They were quite willing 
to do so, but they could not bind the British fleet. Four 
British ships, after cruising in the Malay Islands, came and 
threatened an attack on Pondicherry. Dupleix gave the 
Nabob of the Carnatic a good heavy bribe, on which he forbade 
the British to make war in the Carnatic, and they retired. 

In 1746 nine French ships under La Bourbonnais came and 
attacked Madras, then by far the most important settlement on 
the coast. The British omitted the bribe, and the Nabob did 
not interfere. After an indecisive engagement both fleets 
went off to refit. In the absence of the British the French 
returned, invested and took Madras, La Bourbonnais agreeing to 
a ransom of the town for 1,100,000 pagodas (£440,000, Orme.) 
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But Dupleix claimed a right to disown this agreement, the 
dispute with him obliging La Bourbonnais in order to settle the 
matter to lie in the roadstead during hurricane time. A great 
storm destroyed his fleet, and he left for Mauritius, and thence 
for France, where he was thrown into the Bastille. The greatest 
danger which had threatened British adventure in India was 
averted. 

In 1747 Boscawen appeared with a fleet before Pondicherry, 
but was unable to take it from much the same reasons as 
Wentworth’s failure at Carthagena (Orme) ; so Dupleix con- 
tinued his plans for Sovereignty and held Madras until 1748, 
when it was exchanged for Louisburg in Cape Breton. 

In 1740 the capital of the French Company was 162 million 
livres. The expedition of La Bourbonnais in 1746 cost the 
Company five millions and the loss of 29 ships. In 1756 the 
capital was 138 millions, and at the end of the Seven Years’ 
War 54,757,000. The annual revenue fell from eight and a 
third millions in 1725 to a little over three millions in 1768, 
when the monopoly of the Company was taken away. 

At the peace of Aix la Chapelle in 1748 the British held 
Surat and Bombay, factories at Karwar, Calicut, Tellicherry, 
Dabul, Agra, Ahmedabad, Lahore, Madras, St. Thomé, St. 
David, Vizagapatam, Ganjam, Fort William at Calcutta, 
Balasore, Cassimbazar, Dacca and Patna; the French held 
Pondicherry with adjacent forts and factories, and factories 
at Balasore, Chandernagore, Surat, etc.; the Dutch Rajapore, 
Cochin, Calicut, Tegnapatam, Kernapoli, Tuticorin, Pulicat, 
Negapatam, Balasore, Cassimbazar, Patna, Dacca and Ceylon ; 
the Portuguese Goa, Diu, Daman, Elephanta Island and 
Mangalore ; and the Danes forts at Tranquebar and Danesburg 
on the East Coast. 

In the interval between 1748 and the outbreak of the Seven 
Years’ War in 1756 the French and British occupied themselves 
with war as the allies of native claimants to rule. In 1753 
Dupleix was recalled. But up to 1751 by brilliant combined 
military and diplomatic management he obtained a suprem- 
acy for the French throughout Southern India. At this 
date, however, the political influence of the British began to 
revive. 

It had fallen so low that at the commencement of this year 
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the greater part of the British forces were undergoing what 
appeared a successful siege in Trichinopoli by the French and 
their allies. The suggestion was made by a young writer of 
the Company, named Robert Clive (Orme), that the only way to 
save the situation lay in drawing off the besieging forces by an 
attack by way of diversion on Arcot, the capital of the Carnatic, 
a town of 100,000 inhabitants situated 64 miles south-west of 
Madras. The suggestion accepted resulted in a most brilliant 
feat of arms, which restored the prestige of the British in India, 
Clive holding for months at Arcot a ruined fort of great area 
against an overwhelming force of Indians and French, who were 
provided with a battering train, and used elephants protected 
by armoured plates in an attempt to storm the fort. The siege 
over, Clive’s men pursued and heavily defeated the retreating 
enemy. Then followed marching and counter-marching, and 
in February, 1752, an all-night battle by moonlight at Covrepauk 
between the British, exhausted by long marches, and a superior 
force of French and natives entrenched in groves and dry 
watercourses. It is a story far more exciting than any modern 
novel. 

After this, Stringer Lawrence, with Clive as his second in 
command, went to relieve Trichinopoli. After a desultory war, 
in which Lawrence and Clive showed the qualities of leadership 
and fearlessness which are created by the sense of responsibility, 
the qualities which alone count in India, enabling them to turn 
raw recruits into steady soldiers, Clive left for England in ill- 
health in November, 1752. The conditions which told against . 
the making of great British generals in Europe, the use of the 
British troops as a small auxiliary force in continental wars in 
which we had little interest, and the deadening weight of the 
politician at Westminster, were entirely absent in India in those 
days, when there was no telegraph and no steam, when India 
could only be reached by a voyage of many months in a sailing 
ship round the stormy waters of the Cape. India produced one 
brilliant British general after another, Lawrence, Clive, Dalton, 
Caillard, Forde and Coote, each man rising to the occasion as 
he received command, keeping up the British reputation by a 
series of most brilliant actions. They did not owe their appoint- 
ments to the politicians at home. 

In the operations that followed Clive’s retirement one of 
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the most characteristic was the storming by a few British 
Grenadiers in the face of the enemy of a rocky height called the 
Golden Rock, which had been seized by the French, an operation 
which the British always love, one repeated a few years later 
at Quebec, and later still at Bunker’s Hill ceemst an English- 
speaking people. 

In November, 1754, a suspension of arms between these 
auxiliaries of the Indian rulers was agreed to, but it was very 
badly observed. In this year Henry Pelham died, and his 
brother, the Duke of Newcastle, became Minister. 


iii. The Seven Years’ War.—Meanwhile, though war was not 
declared between Britain and France until May, 1756, prepara- 
tions went on steadily for some time before on both sides. The 
actions of the French led to letters of marque being issued to 
British cruisers ; some 800 French merchant ships and 7,000 
or 8,000 French sailors were captured. George II. in Hanover 
was making treaties with petty German princes to protect his 
electorate. 

In 1754 the French on the Ohio had established Fort 
Duquesne, afterwards called Pittsburg, and were building forts 
and establishing themselves on territory claimed as British. 
George Washington, sent by Governor Dinwiddie of Virginia 
with a force to order their withdrawal, was defeated, owing in 
great degree to the objection of the colonial assemblies to find 
either men or money, these preferring to fight their British 
governors to fighting the French. Then followed, in March, 
1755, the expedition under General Braddock, a nominee of 
the Duke of Cumberland, a guardsman trained in all the formal- 
ity of Flanders warfare. He, like Washington, experienced 
difficulties of forage and transport owing to the opposition of 
colonial assemblies and officials. 

There was increasing friction between the Colonials and the 
officials appointed from home. Walpole writes of Newcastle 
and the Empire in 1754, “If he sacrificed the dignity of the 
Crown with one hand he thought to exalt it with the other : 
the prerogative was strained unwarrantably over the 
Assemblies: the instructions to Danvers Osborn, a new 
Governor of New York, seemed better calculated for the latitude 
of Mexico and for a Spanish tribunal than for a free rich British 
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settlement, and in such opulence and of such haughtiness that 
suspicions had long been conceived of their meditating to throw 
off their dependence on the mother country.” 

It is difficult in fact to say when the new war actually began, 
if indeed it may ever be said to have ceased. It is equally 
difficult to state its causes or any reason for war. But as a 
writer has recently noted of the action of the French in the 
Ruhr in 1923-4, the Seven Years’ War was “due to the conflict 
of incompatible political conceptions: on the one hand the 
military conception sponsored by France (and Prussia) that 
peace to be lasting must rest on the permanent military 
domination of the vanquished by the victor, and on the other 
the primarily Anglo-Saxon conception that peace to be surely 
grounded must rest on the ultimate reconciliation of the 
combatants in war.” 

The opening is cynically told by Horace Walpole—“ It was 
known that the French squadron at the Isle of Rhé had sailed, 
and that our fleet was ordered to follow and attack them, if 
they went to the Bay of St. Lawrence, even though they were 
designed for Louisburg. It was a hardy step, and not expected 
by France: our tameness and connivance at their encroach- 
ments had drawn them into a false security: they could not 
believe us disposed to war, nor had calculated that it would 
arrive so soon; their debts were not paid, their fleets not 
established, their ministry was divided, and the spirit of their 
Parliaments not abashed. These were advantages on our 
scale: but our incumbrances were not inferior nor dissimilar 
to theirs. Our debts were weighty, not to be wiped out by a 
De-par-le-Roy : our troops, our sailors were disbanded: our 
ministry was weak and factious if not divided.”’ Asan example 
of our preparation he cites the condition of Ireland: “ the few 
muskets in the hands of the King’s troops had been purchased, 
in the Duke of Devonshire’s Regency, in Hanover, and were 
so carelessly or knavishly made, that the men dared not fire 
them at a common review lest they should burst in their hands.” 

Boscawen followed the French to Canada, and took two ships, 
an act which cost us the assistance of Holland, which under 
treaty was only due if we did not provoke the war. 

The army was starved and cheated by the agents. It was 
supposed to pay for itself, that is to say the officers looked after 
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the men and made what they could out of them. The militia 
of the West Indies and other tropical or semi-tropical colonies 
was supplied by the planters as officers, and as soldiers the 
various cargoes of white slaves, who either for offences against 
the law or as political offenders against the Puritan were 
shipped to these colonies. Gunpowder and occasionally guns 
were supplied from England, but stores were provided in the 
most casual way. 

A system had grown up in Great Britain of giving a com- 
mission to every man who raised 100 recruits, with the result 
that many of the officers and men were incapable. Of the 
officers in the armies of Prince Ferdinand of Brunswick Fortescue 
says: “ there were a large number of all ranks from the general 
to the ensign, who, though brave enough, knew nothing of their 
duty.” Pitt, it would appear, took little more care of the men 
than those who went before him. After Louisburg no care was 
taken of the men left in the Canadian climate. The engineers, 
we being a sea power, were very backward, while the French 
were foremost. After 1741, when the Woolwich Academy for 
Artillery was established, the British Artillery became expert 
and famous. 

A revolution was going on in the art of war under the influence 
of the campaigns of Frederick of Prussia, the dress parades of 
Flanders warfare being replaced by a more vigorous, more real 
system. It is usual to blame the Ministry of the Duke of 
Newcastle, and attribute all our want of success at the opening 
of the war to his incompetence, and our subsequent victories 
to Pitt. It may be so, but it is very unlikely. Each Ministry 
inherits from its predecessors, and at the opening of every war 
those in power are hampered by the necessity for replacing the 
ornamental officers of peaceful times by working soldiers who 
may be efficient. The insistence of Pitt on his autocracy over 
army appointments no doubt made it easier to put fit men in 
command, but he made some shocking appointments, such as 
Abercrombie, Bligh and Lestock, though by the time he became 
Minister the confusion had cleared off. 

When, for instance, at the outset of the war Minorca was 
attacked, the Governor Blakeney was a veteran of 84 years of 
age ; the Lieutenant Governor, the Colonels of all the regiments, 
and 28 other officers were absent on leave. Admiral Byng was 
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sent with ten weak ships, ill-found, to defend the island against 
the French from Toulon, with orders to obtain troops from 
Gibraltar. But the Ministry had neglected to reinforce the 
garrison, and the Governor of Gibraltar refused the troops. 
Byng, after the manner of those days, fought the usual parade 
engagement, which decided nothing, and then retired to Gibral- 
tar, from whence he could prevent the escape of the French 
fleet from the Mediterranean. He came home, and was judici- 
ally murdered as the result of the panic of the mob which must 
always have a superman and a scapegoat, the superman of 
yesterday being only too frequently the scapegoat of to-morrow. 
After a most magnificent defence Minorca was occupied by the 
French. 

The slow movement not only of men and supplies but of news 
in those days and the want of truth in the news made the 
organization of world war by any politician in London, whether 
Newcastle or Pitt, impossible. The French were threatening 
an invasion of the islands. In the panic Hanoverian troops 
were brought over to defend England. It was impossible to 
tell or guess which was the real objective, England or Minorca. 
If Minorca fell it was a great loss, but if England was successfully 
invaded it meant the end. 

“Tt was the custom in the navy not to pay punctually the 
wages of the seamen, but to keep back some part, lest the 
natural profuseness of that wandering people should disperse 
them as often as they were masters of a little sum.” 

The most potent power for good or evil in the war was for 
Britain the wind. Overwhelmingly powerful at sea, the 
British fleet could blockade the French in Brest, and prevent 
them leaving the Mediterranean for Canada from Gibraltar, 
as long as the wind blew from the west. But if the wind 
changed, the British admiral had to run for Torbay and the 
French could get out and take reinforcements of men, ships 
and supplies to Quebec and Louisburg. The direction of the 
trade winds regulated all tactics in the West India Islands, and 
the wind controlled the entrance to the St. Lawrence River and 
directed the fogs on the coasts of Newfoundland and Canada. 
In the East Indies the hurricanes and monsoons decided the 
fate of Empires. 

In May, 1755, Montcalm, evading Hawke’s fleet off Brest, 
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came to Canada, took and burnt Oswego, and took up a position 
at Ticonderoga. 

Pitt set himself against the treaties and subsidies for the 
safety of Hanover made with Russia and the German princes, 
_ and was dismissed from the post of Paymaster in consequence. 
Frederick, afraid to join France, signed in January, 1756, a 
treaty with Great Britain, to prevent foreign troops passing 
through Germany. After much diplomatic marching and 
counter-marching, Maria Theresa succeeded with the Czarina 
of Russia in working up a union of European powers to crush 
Frederick and partition his territories. Austria, Russia, 
Sweden, France, Saxony, Poland, and some German States 
combined, France and Austria signing a treaty of neutrality 
in May, 1756. 

It was a disastrous year for Great Britain. On the 19th 
of June occurred the episode of the Black Hole of Calcutta,* 
and in October Watson and Clive left for Bengal to reach the 
Hooghly at Christmas. Frederick for his part began war by 
invading and crushing Saxony and afterwards defeating the 
advancing Austrians. 

In November, after a good deal of shuffling, Newcastle 
resigned, and the Duke of Devonshire formed a government 
with Pitt and his kinsman George Grenville and Lord Temple, 
Temple being First Lord of the Admiralty. Walpole gives us 
a spiteful portrait of Pitt in the course of these negotiations. 
Pitt, he says, “came to the discussions in all the studied 
apparatus of a theatric valetudinarian. The weather was 
unseasonably warm; yet he was dressed in an old coat and 
waistcoat of beaver laced with gold: over that a red surtout, 
the right arm lined with fur and appendent with many black 
ribands, to indicate his inability of drawing it over his right arm, 
which hung in a crépe sling, but which in the warmth of speaking 
he drew out with unlucky activity and brandished as usual, 
ete,?’ 

The opinion of George II. of these statesmen, in view of their 
subsequent actions in the reign of his grandson, given in the 
Waldegrave Memoirs, is interesting. Pitt, he says, made him 
long speeches which might possibly be very fine, but were 
greatly beyond his comprehension, and that his letters were 

* See, for an account of this, Orme, Bk. VI., pp. 73-77. 
14 
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affected, formal and pedantic; that, as to Temple, he was so 
disagreeable a fellow that there was no bearing him; that 
when he attempted to argue he was pert and sometimes insolent ; 
that when he meant to be civil he was exceedingly troublesome ;' 
and that in the business of his office he was totally ignorant. 

Each in turn lectured the King. When later George 
Grenville assumed the position of chief lecturer to the young 
King George III., the King told him, when he asked the reason 
for his dismissal, that under his tutelage he, the King, had felt 
too much confined. (Grenville Papers.) 

These estimates of character by their contemporaries are of 
value, as these kinsmen played a very prominent and disastrous 
part in the succeeding reign. George Grenville was responsible 
for the American Stamp Act, Pitt in his second administration 
permitted Charles Townshend to lay the customs duties on the 
colonies, which ended in the Boston riots ; while Lord Temple 
put one difficulty after another in the way of conciliation of 
political parties and formation of a stable government. Pitt 
himself, the disappointed dictator, later played the part of the 
demagogue in encouraging violence and opposition to a friendly 
settlement in the American colonies. 

Reinforcements were now sent to America and the West 
Indies. Pitt was popular, and was supported by the Prince of 
Wales (George III.). But one of his most valuable measures, 
a Militia Bill brought in by him, caused riots and was very widely 
opposed. The subsidies to Frederick and for Hanover were 
continued. 

Except for India, the war was unsuccessful. In January, 
1757, Montcalm took Fort William, on Lake George, while 
Lord Loudoun and Admiral Holburne sailed to attack Louis- 
burg, but came back again. Watson and Pocock, with Clive, 
retook Calcutta. On June 28rd, 1757, Clive won the Battle of 
Plassey, which established our rule in India. His victory over 
an army which outnumbered the British by more than ten to one 
was rendered easier by one of the shifts frequent in Indian policy, 
and by one of the physical accidents which played so great a 
part throughout the war. Meer Jaffier, Surajah Dowla’s 
general, stood to one side with half the Indian army ; heavy 
storms wetting their ammunition rendered useless the enemy’s 
heavy artillery ; Clive’s gunners had covered their supplies 
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with tarpaulins, and were able to use them with great effect on 
the masses of the enemy. 

In March, 1757, George II. sent the Duke of Cumberland to 
command in Hanover. He refused to serve under Pitt. In 
consequence Pitt was dismissed, but after nearly three months 
of confusion Pitt and Newcastle formed a ministry, Pitt to carry 
on the war and Newcastle to manage the bribery. Fox was 
to be Paymaster of the Forces. From this time until he 
resigned in 1762 Pitt was supreme War Minister and war maker. 

The disinclination to sacrifice our men and our money for 
the support of the war in Germany continued to increase. 
Hardwicke, writing to Newcastle in 1758, tells him that he 
believes that the country gentlemen would only vote supplies 
on the terms that our armies were not to operate for the benefit 
of Hanover and Frederick in Germany. But it was impossible 
either to give up altogether the support of Frederick, who was 
fighting the coalition desperately, winning great victories over 
the French and other Germans, or to abandon Hanover. In 
July the French defeated the Duke of Cumberland at Hasten- 
becke, and overran Hanover. The Duke concluded with them 
the Convention of Klosterseven, by which he was to send home 
the subsidized troops and disband his army. The British 
ministry repudiated the agreement, put the troops employed 
by Britain under Prince Ferdinand of Brunswick, and drove the 
French out of Hanover. 

Pitt, in spite of his former violence against the German 
subsidies, agreed to an annual subsidy to Frederick of £700,000, 
and sent a naval force under Holmes to blockade the German 
rivers and help Prince Ferdinand. At the same time, on the 
suggestion, it would appear, of Frederick, he organized raids 
on the French coast by a combined military and naval force, 
with the view of relieving the pressure on the armies in Germany 
by keeping French armies in defence on the west coast and 
safeguarding the islands from invasion. 

The three raids attempted may have had this effect, but 
from every other point of view they were failures. In Septem- 
ber, 1757, an expedition was sent to attack La Rochelle. The 
sailors were quite equal to the work required, but the generals, 
trained in the dress parades of Flanders, were leisurely, uncer- 
tain, and quite unprepared for the dashing operations required 
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for such a raid. In June, 1758, a second raid on St. Malo, 
commanded by the Duke of Marlborough and Lord George 
Sackville, did little or nothing ; in September a third raid on 
Cherbourg and St. Malo under an aged general Bligh, destroyed 
ships, stores and docks, but had no other success. It was 
notable for the excesses of the soldiers, who, under a feeble 
commander, got out of hand and committed outrages on the 
people. The losses were considerable on this raid ; the want of 
information, the failure of the general to adapt his operations, 
and the confusion caused by want of discipline resulted on re- 
embarkation in the destruction of the rearguard. 

Luckily, while Pitt was spending on these raids, Anson at 
the head of the Admiralty was reorganizing the navy, which, 
like all other branches of the services, had fallen into confusion 
and decay. Writing of the expedition to St. Malo, he said: 
‘“‘ When I began to examine the fleet I never saw such awkward- 
ness in going through the common manceuvres necessary to 
make an attack upon the enemy’s fleet at all. Most of the 
captains declare they have never seen a line of battle at all, and 
none of them more than once.” He had obtained that the 
French fleet at Brest should not be in any position to threaten 
our communications, while our fleets searched the seas on the 
watch for the enemy. Under Anson and such men as he a great 
school of naval leaders was growing up away from the control 
of the Parliament at Westminster, men who were to carry the 
British arms gloriously all over the world, winning Canada for 
us, driving the French out of the West Indies, holding the seas 
to enable men, money and stores to be sent to India, conquering 
in Africa, controlling the Mediterranean Sea, and destroying 
French commerce all the world over. 

In February, 1758, Osborne and Saunders met a French 
fleet from Toulon, on which was the Marquis Duquesne, whom 
they captured with his 80-gun flagship and another ship. In 
April, 1758, Hawke went from Spithead with a small force 
of ships of the line, and found a number of French ships and a 
large convoy off the Isle of Rhé. He chased them into shallow 
water, where they stranded, being obliged to throw their guns 
and stores overboard. Although Hawke was not able to get 
at them to capture them, they were prevented from going to the 
assistance of Louisburg. 
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But on 28th of April, in the absence of the British fleet, 
Lally de Tollendal and his regiment, with 12 ships, arrived off 
the fort of St. Davids, south of Madras, and in June it surren- 
dered. 


v. The Seven Years’ War in the West.—The operations of 
1758 concentrated on the American colonies and the West 
Indies. The value of the colonial trade, even at this period, 
was growing to be very great. In 1759 (Gentleman’s Magazine, 
Vol. 82, p. 588, quoted by Corbett, Seven Years’ War, 855) it 
amounted to nearly 24 millions, the imports from North 
America being £648,683, and the exports to them £1,882,948. 
There was also a great trade with the West India Islands in 
tropical products which quite justified the troublesome and risky 
naval operations taken to protect them. The Admiralty order 
of January, 1757, required two convoys from the Islands to sail 
each year for Britain, one early in June and the other early in 
July. The first Leeward Island convoy assembled at Antigua 
in this year numbered 170 sail, and was valued at £2 million, 
almost all uninsured. Its course was determined by the 
trade winds, the Admiral of the Leeward Islands escorting it 
about as far as the Bahamas. The French islands had an 
advantage in the winds. Practically the whole of the French 
trade was carried on under the Dutch flag, which made seizures 
by the British very unpopular, and prevented any possibility 
of true intelligence of the enemy’s movements. 

The generals appointed for the commands in the operations 
in N. America in 1758 were Amherst, probably the greatest 
British organizer of victory throughout the war, Forbes, and 
Abercrombie, who was one of the worst failures, unable to adapt 
his Flanders training to American warfare. 

It was proposed to attack Louisburg on Cape Breton Island, 
to take Fort Duquesne and, if possible, to take Quebec and 
Montreal. If the navy could prevent fresh troops, food and 
material being sent from France to Canada eventual success 
was certain, as the French were hopelessly outnumbered, and 
always short of supplies, the fighting force apart from a few 
thousand regulars being such men as could be drawn from the 
farms. Hawke watched before Rochefort in the Bay and 
Osborne cruised in the Mediterranean to prevent assistance being 
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sent. It was proposed to employ a large number of Colonial 
troops, the British Government to supply tents, provisions, 
arms and ammunition, and the colonists to clothe and pay the 
men, for which repayment was promised. 

Louisburg was attacked by 157 sail under Boscawen, having 
11,000 troops under Amherst on board. For five days fog and 
storm prohibited disembarkation. When it became possible, 
under cover of the fire of the ships on the French lines, troops 
with Wolfe in command were sent in boats to make a landing. 
The surf was so great that it was hard to find a place where a 
boat could land, and they were met by so hot a fire from French 
and Indians in concealed entrenchments that Wolfe came to 
the conclusion that no man could scramble through the surf 
and up the rocks with a chance of living. He gave the signal 
to stand away from the shore. But luckily two boats in charge 
of subalterns had already touched behind a rock, and the men 
were leaping into the surf. Wolfe with his Grenadiers followed, 
a lodgment was made, and the British carried the battery with 
the bayonet, the French leaving 83 guns behind them. 

The loss of both life and boats by the British was very great. 
The French had sunk six large ships to close the narrow entrance 
into the harbour; the guns and stores had to be landed on the 
land side, an operation which was attended with great difficulty, 
over 100 boats being stove in in the surf and many drowned. 
The French ships floating in the harbour were destroyed by fire 
or captured by the sailors, and the land batteries having made 
a breach, Louisburg surrendered on July 27th, the whole of 
Cape Breton and Prince Edward Island with 3,000 soldiers, 
8,000 seamen, and guns and stores going with it. 

After the capture of Louisburg, it had been intended that 
Amherst and Boscawen should go on to invade Canada and 
take Quebec. But the delays and disasters of the other armies 
under Forbes and Abercrombie made this impossible. Forbes, 
to whom the capture of Fort Duquesne had been assigned, had 
to wait for three months for the raw and undisciplined men from 
the various Colonial states. He appears to have been himself 
a thoroughly efficient commander, he and his second in command 
Bouquet, a Swiss officer, being students of the new school of 
warfare, a style of fighting more suitable to operations in 
America than the formal Flanders fashions of campaign which 
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it was superseding. Forbes himself was so ill that he could 
not advance until September. But Bouquet made a great 
road over the Alleghanies. The description of the country 
which he wrote to Pitt is worth remembering in view of some of 
the operations in the American Revolutionary War later: “It 
is an immense uninhabited wilderness, overgrown everywhere 
with trees or brushwood, so that nowhere can one see twenty 
yards.” The weather was desperately against the advance, 
the roads being mud, and then snow. When at the end of 
November they reached Fort Duquesne they found it destroyed 
and deserted. Forbes made a stockade in which he left 200 
Colonials for its defence, and renamed it Pittsburg. 

Abercrombie was to advance up the Hudson, to attack Crown 
Point, and then push on to Quebec. Immensely superior in 
force to the French, he had apparently an easy mission. He 
had with him as second in command Lord Howe, who had 
studied the Indian methods of fighting. His revolt against 
powder, pipe clay and pigtail went so far that he had the pigtails 
cut from the heads of the German soldiers under his command. 
Abercrombie’s army went up to Lake George in boats, taking 
to the roads at the head of the Lake, where it connects with 
Lake Champlain. Here in a skirmish in the woods Lord Howe, 
who was the soul of the expedition, was killed. Montcalm had 
entrenched his force on a rocky height at Ticonderoga, a point 
commanding the junction of the two lakes, his defences being 
an abattis of huge logs, sharp stakes and brushwood, impossible 
for a frontal attack with the weapons of those days. Aber- 
crombie’s force was so immensely superior to that of Montcalm 
that he could have left part to watch the French while he went 
north with a force even then superior. But after Flanders 
fashion he ordered an attack on the log front. By those who 
are proud of the unique courage of the British soldier the 
attempt to carry this impregnable wall, four times repeated 
desperately at the orders of an incapable general, should be 
carefully read. It is an epitome of the best traditions of the 
fighting islander. 

When the slaughter was stayed, when even Abercrombie 
recognized the impossible, he retreated to the head of Lake 
George, where he remained doing nothing, while his men died 
of dysentery. But at the end of August he consented that 
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Bradstreet, a New Englander who commanded the boatmen, 
should attack with a force mostly Colonials the fort of Frontenac 
which commanded the junction of Lake Ontario with the St. 
Lawrence river. The capture of this post with some boats 
easily effected, severed the French communications and gave 
the British the command of the lake. 

An expedition to the West Indies attacked Martinique, 
dealing very skilfully with the conditions of winds and waves 
in the Tropics, and at the end of the year Goree in West Africa 
was taken by a force under Admiral Keppel. 

The operations of 1759 were the climax of the war. John 
Barrington, Commodore Moore, Clavering and Crump con- 
ducted, under great difficulties, of which the wind was a potent 
factor, most brilliant operations in the West Indies, resulting 
in the reduction of Guadaloupe. Boscawen won a brilliant 
naval victory at Cape Lagos, off the Portuguese coast, while 
Hawke destroyed the ships and docks at Havre. 

In Germany on August 1, Prince Ferdinand of Brunswick, 
who had been hardly holding his own against the French, won 
a great victory over them at Minden. A strong body of British 
had been sent out to his assistance in the previous year, com- 
manded, in spite of their failure at St. Malo, by the Duke of 
Marlborough and Lord George Sackville. The victory was due 
to the courage and steadfastness of these British infantry, and 
the splendid service of the British artillery. But the effect of 
the victory was greatly lessened by the refusal of Lord George 
Sackville to bring up the cavalry for pursuit, a refusal which has 
never been explained. It was hardly likely to have been due 
to cowardice. He was courtmartialled and dismissed from the 
service, and passed out of sight until he was appointed to high 
office during the American Revolutionary War. 

Towards the end of the year Hawke after much movement 
at sea, to which the politicians at home contributed, destroyed 
the French fleet by daring manceuvres in the shoals and shallows 
of Quiberon Bay, among which Caesar had defeated the Veneti 
and Britons some 1,800 years previously, the most striking 
naval engagement of the war. 

The triple attack on Canada was continued under Amherst. 
His army followed the route of Abercrombie, took Ticonderoga 
and Crown Point, but was checked by the French, who had 
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armed ships on the lake posted at the Isle aux Noix at the 
northern end of Lake Champlain. As Amherst had no ships, 
he had to stop and build them, which he was unable to do until 
too late for further operations in that year. Prideaux continued 
Forbes’ advance, taking Niagara and driving the French to 
Detroit. 

Wolfe was sent with ten battalions up the St. Lawrence for 
an attack on Quebec. His three Brigadiers reflect the character 
of military appointments in those days, Monckton, son of 
Viscount Galway, Murray, son of the Master of Elibank, and 
George Townshend, eldest son of Lord Townshend. It is very 
greatly to the credit of Pitt and a proof of his own power in 
office that he should have been able to advance Wolfe, a very 
young man of practically unknown family, of Catholic Irish 
origin, to so great a post of responsibility. He had not even 
physical beauty to recommend him. His force was less than 
9,000 men, including, he writes, “ six new-raised Companies of 
North American Rangers—not complete, and the worst soldiers 
in the universe,” “Engineers very indifferent and of little 
experience.” Certain of the American Militia wanted as 
pioneers refused an invitation to go. It seldom happens, says 
Wolfe, that a New England man prefers service to a lazy life. 
It was quite possibly an unjust estimate, but worth quoting in 
view of the opinions expressed by British officials of the Ameri- 
cans in the early years of the Revolutionary War. 

Except for the actual last action on the plains of Abraham, 
the whole responsibility of this expedition rested on the fleet. 
It began with an error which had bad consequences. Admiral 
Durell had been sent up the Bay of St. Lawrence to go as high 
as the ice would permit him, and there wait to cut off any 
reinforcements by sea from France. His patience in the ice- 
cold estuary was not equal to the task. Several French ships, 
destined to give grievous trouble to the British army, carrying 
the much-needed men and provisions, evaded him and reached 
Quebec. They not only helped to provision the city, but they 
cut the communications between Wolfe and Amherst, who was 
now marching on Montreal. 

The French colony was in a desperate plight in the spring of 
1759. Great Britain had complete command of the sea, and 
could pour troops and war material into America, while all the 
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resources of France were strained without much success in her 
fight with Germany. 

It had not been supposed to be possible for the British to 
take their ships up the St. Lawrence to Quebec. They could 
expect no assistance from the French pilots; no soundings 
had been taken for 25 years; and all the marks which were 
guides to navigation had been removed. Yet the extraordinary 
dangers of this uncharted river were surmounted by the skill 
and courage of the British sailors. Saunders sailed up and 
anchored below the town, enabling Wolfe to land his men at 
Point Levi on the south shore, at Montmorenci on the north 
shore, and on the Island of Orleans in the river. 

The French from the town, which was defended by a long 
line of fortifications reaching to Montmorenci, tried to destroy 
the British fleet by fireships. The sentries bolted in panic, but 
the sailors in boats towed the blazing fireships to land and 
beached them. Then on the 18th of July Saunders achieved 
another supposed impossibility ; he moved his ships above 
Quebec in the face of the French batteries, though he was 
unable to get at the French ships to destroy them. 

The army was now in position to attack, but it was unable 
to do anything except to bombard the town. A frontal attack 
on the French defences was disastrously repulsed ; Wolfe was 
reduced to laying waste the country round, burning the home- 
steads and destroying the crops in the hope of reducing the town 
by famine. So little could be done that at the end of August a 
council of Brigadiers was called. It was proposed by means of 
the fleet to bring the troops a great distance above the town, 
well beyond the defences, land them on the north bank and make 
an attack from thence. But Wolfe, himself in very ill health, 
was extremely despondent as to the result. ‘‘ There is such a 
choice of difficulties,” he wrote on September 2, “ that I own 
myself at a loss how to determine.” To the Earl of Holderness 
he wrote on September 9, “ my situation is certainly ruined, 
without the consolation of having done any considerable service 
to the State or without any prospect of it.”’ 

But the luck which seldom deserts brave men or brilliant 
generals such as Wolfe, came at the last moment to hisassistance. 
The troops had, under cover of a feint, been transferred from the 
north bank to the south shore, and marched to the boats waiting 
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to carry them to the ships above Quebec. Now Wolfe learnt 
that the very steep cliffs above a cove called Anse de Foulon, 
about two miles above the town, were very weakly held by a 
small force under an unreliable officer. He decided to attempt 
the scaling of these cliffs instead of the distant crossing to the 
west. 

On the night of September 12 the army took to the boats 
and was carried down by a series of detachments to the point 
ofattack, Silence was enforced as they went on their dangerous 
mission. The story goes that Wolfe recited Gray’s elegy, on the 
way down. Itishighly improbable. If true, it is possible that 
Saunders on the deck was muttering “fame is no plant that 
grows on mortal soil, nor in the glistering foil set off by the 
world.”” But it is more likely that at such a crucial moment 
both men were thinking of immediate duty. 

The luck continued. Challenged on the way down by 
a French sentry, who was expecting supplies from higher up 
the river, a Highland officer who knew French answered in 
that language that they were the provision boats that were 
expected. A second challenge given near one of the English 
ships was countered by the answer in French calling for silence 
lest the British should hear. 

Arrived at the cove, a forlorn hope of a few men went up the 
steep cliff in single file, in deadly silence, carrying their muskets, 
pulling themselves up by holding to branches or any handhold 
that presented itself. Wolfe, with the main body, increasing 
as further forces were brought over in the boats, waited below. 
The few first men surprised and overcame the guard ; the signal 
given, the rest followed, and when some 3,000 or 4,000 men gained 
the top there followed the battle on the Heights of Abraham 
and the deaths of the two great men, Montcalm and Wolfe. 

The capture of Quebec, September 18, 1759, marks the 
climax of the war in the West. But the British were not in a 
safe or happy position. The war with nature took the place 
of the war with man. Aided by the extreme cold, want of 
provisions, money and proper clothing, frost bite, dysentery 
and scurvy thinned the army with terrible insistency. It was 
impossible to bury the dead or to dig entrenchments on the 
heights in the frozen ground. 

At the end of February, 1760, when Murray had scarce 8,000 
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efficient men, Levis came from the West with a well-disciplined 
army of nearly 8,000. Murray did not wait to be attacked. 
But his guns sank in the snow and were abandoned, the British 
being defeated with the loss of some 1,100 men. The French 
ships dropped down to supply their army. The critical situa- 
tion was saved by the British fleet, which came up and captured 
the French ships, with food and ammunition; Levis then 
retreated to Montreal, where the 2,500 French, opposed to 
17,000, surrendered on September 8, 1760, and Canada passed 
into British hands. The success may be said to be due from 
first to last to Amherst’s dispositions on land, and to the 
excellent use made by the British sailors of the command of the 
sea. In the final settlement with the French Amherst, like 
Lee in 1864, issued a general order to his troops not to disgrace 
their victory by any unsoldierlike behaviour or appearance of 
inhumanity, an order which was well obeyed. 


v. The Seven Years’ War in the East.—The operations in the 
East were also conducted with final success. In April, 1758, 
Lally came to India with twelve ships, men and artillery. 
He attacked Madras and failed. But he took Fort St. David’s. 
The officials at Pondicherry worked against him ; he was short 
of money and supplies ; being forced by want of means and of 
food to live on the country destroyed the discipline of his men. 
The British were little better off, but they had command of 
the sea, and Pocock brought money, men and ammunition to 
Madras, enabling them to stand out against the siege by Lally, 
though their losses both by death and desertion were very 
severe. 

Then, towards the end of September, Clive sent from Bengal 
a force under Colonel Forde, who was responsible for one of 
the most striking episodes in British Indian warfare. He 
defeated the French at Condore, capturing guns, baggage and 
material. Then he attacked under every disadvantage of 
money, men, food and weather the fortress of Masulipatam. 
The delays were so great that it took him three months to reach 
the town. He had to erect works and land siege guns from the 
ships. Atlength, just as the monsoon rendered all ground too 
soft for action, a breach was made. A great force was approach- 
ing, under the Subadar of the Deccan, with the French, and his 
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own native allies proved worse than useless. ‘“ Before Forde 
was a fortress with a garrison of greater strength than his own 
army : behind him was a force which outnumbered his own by 
more than ten to one; his communications were cut, and his 
ammunition and funds were exhausted.” Thus situated, he 
attacked and successfully stormed the fort, the success being 
greatly due to the efforts of his officers. 

Everything told against the French. Eyre Coote came with 
1,000 men. Lally’s own regiment mutinied, and proposed to 
join the British. In September Admiral D’Aché came, engaged 
Pocock after the usual fashion without result, and left for 
Mauritius. ; 

The Dutch having seized British vessels, Forde was sent to 
take Chinsura. Three East Indiamen attacked seven Dutch 
ships and captured six. Then Forde defeated the Dutch on 
land, and Clive made them accept heavy terms of neutrality. 
They were put out of action against Britain until they joined 
the French after Cornwallis’ surrender at Yorktown. 

In January, 1760, Eyre Coote, an Irishman, defeated Lally 
de Tollendal, an Irishman, who was forced by his desperate 
condition to give battle at Wandewash. Then Coote captured 
French forts. In September ships brought men and stores ; 
but it was not until January, 1761, that, after a splendid defence, 
Pondicherry surrendered—and in 1766 the French executed 
Lally de Tollendal for his want of success. 

After the peace of Paris in 1768 the French East India 
Company was reorganized as a commercial Company without 
any political réle. It continued to do a large trade in the East, 
its fleets sailing from Lorient. But the great totals of the 
Company’s business only conceal the fact that the Seven Years’ 
War dealt a deadly blow at French commerce. The French did 
a good trade in Surat, Mahé, Pondicherry, Masulipatam and 
Chandernagore. They did an excellent trade at Canton in 
silk, tea, muslin and porcelain. But the British were supreme 
in Bengal, and traded with success over all the Continent. 
The French Company was suppressed in 1793. 


vi. George III. Pitt and the End of the War.—In 1759 France 
admitted bankruptcy. On October 26th, 1760, George II. 
died, and was succeeded by his grandson, George III. 
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Frederick, Prince of Wales, the eldest son of George II., was 
born in 1707. In 1786 he married Augusta of Saxe-Gotha. 
Frederick appears to have been a very good type of the prince 
of those times, though he has since been viciously written down 
by the opponents of his son, George III. There is grave 
difficulty in dealing with such political abuse from the want of 
reality in all such estimates. Frederick would appear to have 
had some literary tastes, as he had collected round him some of 
the best of the literary politicians, such as Chesterfield, St. 
John, Pitt and Lyttelton. He appears to have had an artistic 
turn which was quite inexcusable in a Hanoverian prince of 
that date. His father had refused to pay his debts in Hanover, 
and pursued him with a relentless hatred, as he had been pursued 
by his own father, preferring his second son, the butcher Duke 
of Cumberland, born in 1721. Prince Frederick died suddenly 
in 1751, leaving his son, George III., heir to the throne. Of 
the Princess, his wife, Walpole, writing in 1751, notes: ‘‘ The 
quiet inoffensive good sense of the Princess, who had never 
said a foolish thing or done a disobliging one since her arrival, 
although in very difficult situations, young, uninstructed, and 
besieged by the Queen, Princess Emily, and Lady Archibald’s 
creatures, and very jarring interests.”” He sings quite another 
song later on, when it suits to couple her name with Bute. 

There had grown up a very strong peace party, who were 
satisfied with the successes and earnestly wished to end the 
war. The movement received strong support from the hatred 
felt to the fearful waste of life and great amount of money 
spent in Germany for the benefit of Frederick and Hanover. 
Mauduit in his notable pamphlet on the war in Germany; 
giving the argument of the war-makers that Frederick was a 
very clever man, agrees, for, says he, he is so clever that he 
has got £760,000 a year out of us for nothing. Mauduit’s 
argument was, shortly: Our conquests, if we make any in 
Germany, cannot be kept ; it is a defensive war for Hanover 
and an offensive on behalf of Frederick, while by seizing the 
colonial possessions of the enemy we could secure Hanover and 
enrich ourselves. Frederick could barely stand himself, so he 
was of no use to us as an ally. 

In addition to the loss in men, the pressure on the finances 
and the difficulty of recruiting out of the small population of 
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the British Islands (probably in 1763 about six millions) had 
laid a great strain on the country. At the end of 1758 Newcastle 
was writing that the enormous strain on our finances called for a 
peace at the first reasonable opportunity. Of Ferdinand’s 
campaign in Hesse in 1761 the military historian says: ‘‘ The 
waste of the army was in fact appalling, amounting to no 
fewer than 25,000 out of 95,000 men. Of these some few had 
been killed in action; considerably more had deserted ; still 
more had been invalided ; and fully one half had died of hard- 
ship and disease.’”’ In 1762 the country was so much exhausted 
that the standard of height was reduced to five feet two inches, 
and Irish Catholics were recruited in America. 

But Pitt, the War Minister with the one idea—the absolute 
destruction of the enemy, took-no account of the means in view 
of the end. “Ignorant,” says Walpole, “of the whole circle 
of finance, and consequently averse from corresponding with 
financiers, a plain set of men, who are never to be paid with 
words instead of figures, he kept aloof from all details, drew 
magnificent plans, and left others to find magnificent means 

. who cared not what he lavished on whoever would carry 
on his glorious sketches—or rather adventurous darings—a 
prodigality unhappily copied in the next reign throughout the 
American War by men who imitated Mr. Pitt in nothing else, 
and who had none of his genius, ambition, patriotism, nor even 
his lofty ideas.”” There was fearful waste and corruption every- 
where, especially in Fox’s office of Paymaster, resulting in an 
immense increase of debt. At the end of the war of the Austrian 
Succession the national debt was 76 millions—60 millions had 
been added by the Seven Years’ War. War had to be paid 
for. That is the outstanding fact of history of the next 25 years. 

The subsequent operations of the war continued to be in 
favour of the British, though the generalship shown was poor. 
In April, 1761, Belle Isle was taken by storm, after months of 
stormy weather and a very difficult landing. In January, 
1762, Pitt disturbed the negotiations for peace with France by 
clamouring for war with Spain. He had seen intercepted 
letters, from which he inferred, rightly as it turned out, that as 
soon as the Plate fleet from the West was safe in Spanish 
waters, Spain, who had not forgotten the destruction of her 
fleets in time of peace by Byng, Lord Torrington, would join 
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with France against the overpowering naval force of Britain. 
The excessive absorption by any one nation of military or naval 
power in Europe was and is always certain to lead toa coalition 
of the weaker nations against her. To their honour the cabinet, 
with the exception of Lord Temple, refused to consider inter- 
cepted letters as a cause of war. In February, 1762, Pitt and 
Temple resigned. Spain joined France, and peace seemed 
further off than ever. 

Pitt, on resigning, accepted a pension of £8,000a year for three 
lives, and a peerage for his wife, and forthwith allied himself 
with all the forces antagonistic to the Crown. 

The great Protestant hero Frederick, on his part, vehemently 
supported Pitt, complained of desertion, and employed the 
pamphleteers in London to run down the new Ministry and 
depreciate peace. Peter, Duke of Holstein, succeeding on the 
death of Elizabeth to Russia, Frederick proposed an alliance, 
offering Peter in April, 1762, to guarantee Holstein to the 
Russian Crown, though Britain and Russia had both guaranteed 
it to Denmark. But in July Peter was deposed and murdered 
by Catherine his wife, who broke off the alliance with Frederick 
and recalled the Russian troops. 

France and Spain in March, 1762, presented an ultimatum 
to our old ally Portugal, ordering her to expel British shipping, 
a demand which was nobly met. Thereupon French and 
Spanish armies overran Portugal. While the negotiations for 
peace proceeded with France, the war against Spain was 
vigorously pressed. The British and Portuguese under Count 
de la Lippe Buckeburgh and Burgoyne defeated them and 
drove them into Spain. A great expedition was sent to Havana. 
The navy, as usual, fully did its part, and isolated the city from 
the sea. It would appear that the land force, under the 
command of the Earl of Albemarle, could have carried it by a 
coup de main. But the Earl “could do nothing more original 
than sit down before the Moro (the castle which commanded 
the town) in solemn Low Country form,” to suffer during a long | 
siege all the horrors to be inflicted by tropical sickness. Havana 
was taken, but at enormous cost. While less than 1,000 men 
were lost in the siege, over 5,000 died from sickness. A great 
number of ships fell into our hands, and an immense sum in 
plunder and merchandise. Manila with the great galleon was 
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taken by storm by a combined force under General Draper 
with a fleet from India. In the West Indies, Martinique, Gre- . 
nada, St. Lucia, St. Vincent and Tobago fell to the British. 


vii. Bute and the Treaty of Paris.—On the resignation of 
Pitt, the Earl of Bute, who had been appointed by George II. 
as tutor to his grandson, George III., formed a ministry, 
supported by Newcastle and other Whig nobles, with the avowed 
object of ending the war. But in May it was becoming clear 
that the great nobles would not support Bute as Minister. The 
German War was apparently the chief cause of their differences. 
The Duke of Newcastle resigned : it became necessary on the 
retirement of this past master of corrupt government, who had 
managed the finances of the war for Pitt, to employ another 
professional briber to carry through the coming peace. Henry 
Fox, first Lord Holland, one of the most accomplished men of 
his time in this art, who had married—a runaway match— 
Georgiana Lennox, sister of Charles, third Duke of Richmond, 
was employed to counter the opposition. George Grenville, who 
was leading in the House of Commons, gave way to Fox. 

By the treaty which was finally signed in February, 1763, 
the French ceded to Great Britain Canada, Cape Breton, and 
all Louisiana east of the Mississippi, they being given the right 
of fishery in Newfoundland. Spain ceded to Great Britain all 
her possessions on the North American continent, and gave the 
British the right of cutting log wood in Honduras. The 
British guaranteed the liberty of the Roman Catholic religion 
to the Canadians, a provision of which use was made later by 
the Whigs against George ITI. 

In the West Indies the British retained Tobago, St. Vincent 
and Grenada, and restored Guadaloupe, Martinique, Desirade 
and St. Lucia. They restored to Spain, Havana, and for a 
ransom the Philippines. 

In Africa Great Britain retained Senegal and restored Goree. 

In India the French agreed not to fortify their; posts in 
Bengal, but nothing was said about this for other parts of 
India. 

In Europe Great Britain gave up Belle Isle and Minorca. 

The opposition to peace was very powerful, Pitt and the 
Whig families and Frederick of Prussia and the London Radical 
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mob doing all they could to make peace impossible or at least 
most unpopular. 

We were victorious all over the world, and had every prospect 
of the continuance of our supremacy. Our enemies were 
distressed in many ways. For example, timber was exhausted 
in France. This may sound unlikely in view of the immense 
tracts of forest over which the French nobles hunted. But a 
practical acquaintance with forestry will tell you that in these 
great bodies of woodland there may be very little timber of 
size and quality for ship building. The expense of ship building 
was much greater in France. The French had sent to Dalmatia 
to little purpose ; they hoped to get timber from Spain and 
Portugal. 

It is very difficult, in view of the virulence of the opposition 
to this treaty shown by contemporary writers, for those who are 
still feeling the effects on commerce of the treaties of 1919 and 
the results of the policy of M. Poincaré in the Ruhr, to treat of 
the Peace made by Bute in 1763 with an equal mind. 

To judge fairly on Pitt’s violent opposition to peace, you must 
consider the conditions resulting from nearly 70 years of Whig 
aristocratical rule under Kings who looked only to the Contin- 
ent, when he took hold in 1756; Hanover overrun by the 
French, Prussia fighting alone against half Europe, our armies 
weak and ill-led, our navies commanded by men who feared to 
face odds. Trade was hampered by swarms of privateers, the 
American Colonies were barely defending themselves against 
the French and the Indians, and in India our affairs were most 
critical. The position called for a man independent of party 
favour, who could act the despot for carrying on the war. Pitt 
had the temper of a despot and acted as one with success. On 
resigning, he wrote to the city of London, then in the hands of 
men who fomented the outrages of the mob, that he had not 
been allowed to “ guide.” ‘It was argued in his defence that it 
was necessary to have one minister ; to which George Grenville 
replied: Prime Minister was an odious title: he was sorry it 
was now thought an essential part of the Constitution. Yet it 
is very doubtful if we should have had success in the war, if the 
nepotism of men such as Newcastle had continued, or if the 
despotism of Pitt had been checked. 

The provisions of the peace, if it is once admitted that 
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moderation in terms to a defeated enemy is wise, would appear 
to have been good and sensible. 

There was the ever-present weight of Hanover, where the 
fortunes of the war might at any time turn to our disadvantage. 
We had to subsidize for its defence allies equally open to attack. 
This point was urged by Stanley in the House of Commons, 
that none of our allies were in a position to make conquests, and 
therefore we must part with some of ours to obtain tolerable 
conditions for them. 

The country was undoubtedly much exhausted, and the 
taxation enormous: the national debt, begun with the Bank of 
England in 1694, had grown to 145 millions, a huge sum for those 
days: it was not the fashion then to push victory to extremes : 
such a policy might react on ourselves as not immune from 
attack: we had acquired vast areas both East and West, for 
which our powers of digestion were hardly sufficient. 

The population of the Islands was probably about six millions 
in 1760. In 1801 the census showed nine millions. By the 
cession of the Spanish and French possessions on the North 
American continent our Colonists were free to expand their 
settlements to the Pacific; by the defeat of the French in 
India the whole continent was open to us for subjugation of 
the various peoples subject to the coming conflicts, obvious, no 
doubt, to the men on the spot, but of which Pitt seems to have 
had no inkling, with the Rulers of Mysore, the Mahrattas, the 
Rajputs, and others. From now on, the record in both con- 
tinents was one of active advance of a people few in number 
but virile and aggressive, an advance only limited by the 
number of men who could be spared to fight. There was no 
advantage to be gained to ourselves by the continuance of a 
war in which the only benefit would be the conquest of more 
territory. 

You must consider the effects of war and peace from another 
angle, the effect on commerce, especially as it touched neutral 
trade. We were not loved in Europe. It is not likely that a 
naval power, especially an aggressive naval power having 
such great superiority, ever could be liked by the European 
nations. The interference with trade by naval war is infinitely 
more disturbing than the limited injury of a campaign on land. 
The neutral nation whose trade is checked by the provisions 
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necessary by one belligerent for defeating the other, only waits 
the moment when the necessity for submitting to the belligerent 
strength can be avoided. The great outburst against Great 
Britain’s supremacy came later, but the materials for the 
discontent existed in the competition of trade. For instance, 
the Empress of Russia in February, 1767, writes to her ambass- 
ador in Portugal,on opening a trade between Russia and Portugal, 
to supply the latter with hides, sailcoth, hemp, cables and brass 
immediately from the ports of Russia, which commodities they 
have hitherto had from England at an advanced price. (Lans- 
downe MS., Vol. 3 of Report of Historical Commission.) 

The how] of the Beckford mob, and the glorification of Pitt 
for the victories of Wolfe and Clive and the sweeping of the 
seas by our navies has destroyed the sense of proportion by 
which such settlements as these peace treaties have to be judged. 
It would appear to me that Bute made a good peace, in no way 
injurious to the country (unless by the cession of St. Lucia ?), 
and likely to lead to the quick resumption of commercial rela- 
tions with the enemy nations. 

A better peace might possibly have been made if, when in 
March, 1761, France made earnest overtures for peace, Mr. Pitt 
had not so vehemently opposed it, thereby throwing France into 
the arms of Spain, not even allowing his ultimatum to be 
debated. Spain represented that France had been sufficiently 
humbled, and should not be ruined. Speaking in the debate 
on the Civil List deficit in 1769 Lord North said: ‘‘ It never 
was my idea to cry up the peace as the chef d’auvre of a great 
minister. The peace was an advantageous one; because in 
the situation in which the country then stood it was better to 
come to such a peace than to run the risk of another campaign,” 
an opinion borne out in 1780-81. But as a contemporary 
writes, if he had negotiated it, the “ peace, however good, would 
have given a shock to Mr. Pitt’s credit from the impossibility 
of contenting all mankind.” A just estimate is probably that 
of Carteret, just then on his deathbed. “‘ The war,” he said, 
“had been the most glorious and the peace the most honourable 
this nation ever saw.” 

The character of the man who made the peace has, I think, 
been more disgracefully treated by the historian than almost 
any character I know of in history. He was attacked both 
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before and after the peace in the most vulgar and indecent 
manner in lampoons, pictures, verse and prose, vile suggestions 
of an intrigue with the Princess of Wales, King George’s mother, 
and perpetual abuse of the Scots. He appears to have been a 
thoroughly honest and capable gentleman, averse to politics, 
and only holding office at all to save the King from being thrown 
back under the heel of the great Whig nobles, resigning for fear 
lest by his unpopularity with them he should injure the King. 
So great was their fear and hatred of him that throughout the 
reign he is credited in their memoranda, letters and diaries with 
all kinds of underground conspiracies against their factions, of 
which there is not the remotest tittle of evidence. Of John 
Stuart, Earl of Bute, writes the unfriendly editor of the Letters 
of King George III. to Lord North, nearly all that is trans- 
mitted to us rests on supposition. Bute, writes Lord Chester- 
field, one of the most honourable of the politicians, had honour, 
honesty, and good intentions. “ He is a very unfit man to be 
Prime Minister of England,” says Bishop Warburton ; “ first; 
he is a Scotchman; secondly, he is the King’s friend ; and 
thirdly, he is anhonest man.” One who wasa frequent guest of 
his says of him: “I never knew a man with whom one could 
be so long ¢éte-d-iéte without being tired as Lord Bute. His 
knowledge was so extensive, and consequently his conversation 
so varied, that one thought oneself in the company of several 
persons with the advantage of being sure of an even temper 
in a man whose goodness, politeness and attention were never 
wanting towards those who lived with him.” “To obtain an 
honourable and lasting peace, to establish a pure government on 
a firm basis, and at the same time to strengthen the Royal 
Prerogative by rendering the Sovereign independent of party 
faction, constituted the primary objects of Bute’s ministerial 
policy,” is Jesse’s summary. (Reign of George III., i., p. 183.) 

We turn now to the young King whom he trained, whose 
true character has been wholly obscured by the vulgar abuse, 
ignorance and prejudice of the Whig historians, from Macaulay 
upwards, who have written of his reign.* 

* This is the kind of stuff which is being taught in the twentieth century 
to the boys at our public schools: “‘ His education had been inadequate ; his 
English was ungrammatical, his spelling inaccurate, and his stock of general 


knowledge somewhat slender. Moreover, he had been brought up in great 
seclusion by his German mother, and suffered from an inability to see any- 
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PART III—THE REVOLT AGAINST AUTHORITY 


CHAPTER IX 
AUTHORITY AND THE NEW THEORIES 


i. Liberty and Equality——The Treaty of Paris in 1763 may be 
said to mark the end of an era. From this time the autocratic 
governments of Europe were openly on their defence against 
the wave of revolt which was spreading over the Western world 
against authority resting on a rule of force acknowledged for 
centuries as a system, and supported in the department of morals 
by the power of the Roman Church. 

The British Islands, as usual, accepted this change of growth 
only in a modified form, resting on the historical tradition of 
the Common Law limiting the powers and position of King, 
Church and Parliament. 

Everywhere the spirit of this movement which had been long 
in maturing, was showing itself by increased uneasiness of the 
populace under control. In July, 1753, Lady Mary writes: 
“The confounding of all ranks and making a jest of order has 
long been growing in England: and I perceive by the books 
you sent me has made a very considerable progress. It has 
long been the endeavour of our English writers to represent 
people of quality as the vilest and silliest part of the nation, 
being (generally) very low-born themselves. Iam not surprised 
at their propagating this doctrine : but Iam much mistaken if 
this levelling principle does not one day or other break out in 
fatal consequences to the public.” Writing to General Conway 
on September 20th, 1766, King George III. says of the bread 


body’s point of view but his own. Consequently he was ignorant and bigoted 
in his opinions, and self-confident and obstinate in upholding them,” and the 
writer goes on to accuse him of “ obstinately resisting measures which are now 
universally admitted to be good, and in supporting measures which are as 
universally admitted to be bad.” He does not specify the measures, but goes 
on to attribute to the king “‘ the loss of her American colonies, the failure to 
pacify Ireland, the delay in parliamentary reform, and the long continuance 
of the slave trade,” This absurd tissue of falsehood is taken from a very 
prominent school history carried down to 1921. 
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riots then going on : “‘ The present risings are only an additional 
proof to me of the great licentiousness that has infused itself 
into all orders of men. If a due obedience to the law and the 
submitting to that, as the only just method of having grievances 
removed does not once more become the characteristic of this 
nation, we shall soon be no better than the savages of 
America.” 

But the causes which gave men food for thought in the 
eighteenth century had, like the corresponding movement of 
the eleventh century, affected both extremes of the social sense. 
Though the mobs, urged by the demagogues to despise authority, 
wallowed in licence, the better, saner minds, as they turned over 
the received beliefs, the accepted theories and facts based on 
them, approached the problems involved from a far higher 
standpoint of morality than their immediate predecessors. In 
Law’s Serious Cail, a protest against riches spent upon ourselves 
in vain and needless expenses, asserting that the whole object 
is to live for others and not for ourselves, he claims that “ it is 
as necessary to give to seventy times seven, to live in the con- 
tinual exercise of good works to the utmost of our power, as it 
is necessary to forgive until seventy times seven.” The theor- 
ists in their enthusiasm might build cloud-capped towers of 
fanciful society ; but-the human desire which gave impetus to 
the movement was pure wish and hope for the betterment of 
man. The negation of material selfishness was, of course, 
carried to extremes, but to the best of the two extremes. 

The new rulers, George III., 1760, in place of George II., 
Louis XVI., 1774, in place of Louis XV., Joseph II. of Austria, 
1765, Charles III. of Spain, 1759, Gustavus III. of Sweden, 
1771, William V. of Holland, 1766, affected by the prevailing 
tendencies of thought, were rulers of a type directly opposed 
to kings of the first half of the century. They were moral 
and sober men, consumed with the desire to raise their people, 
earnest reformers, imbued with a high sense of the responsibili- 
ties to which their position called them. How far they were 
successful, how far they failed in their endeavours, depended 
much on the historical surroundings from which they could not 
free themselves, on the direction taken by the nation or empire 
during the long centuries of its growth in the past. 

The revolt against recognized authority, against the whole 
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structure of human society as it had existed from immemorial 
time, covered every subject of thought and action. As is usual 
in all such fundamental reviews of human affairs, the theories 
of morality upon which (for the most part unconsciously), all 
social development rests and by which it is guided, had been 
revised during the preceding centuries in the great revolt against 
the authority of the Roman Church. The breach between in- 
compatible doctrines remained; but they were no longer so 
prominent as subjects of fierce controversy. The churches con- 
cerned themselves with issues of morals rather than of theology ; 
the Roman Church, that most worldly-wise of all human insti- 
tutions, putting disputed issues to one side, had set herself 
quietly to recover some of the ground lost at the Reformation, 
as well as to strengthen what she held: the great State insti- 
tutions of the Protestant Churches, so far as they were not 
resting after the conflict, were engaged in the enforcement of 
their own authority. Horace Walpole, in France, writing of a 
leading archbishop, says: “‘ He and many of his order did not 
disguise their contempt for their own religion. As the women 
who had most sway were freethinkers, a fashionable clergyman 
was by consequence an infidel.” 

But there were, as always, some, disowned by both sides, who 
could not reconcile the ever-present ills of humanity with their 
acceptance as part of a recognized Christian society ; in the 
countries on the Continent governed by the Roman law and the 
doctrines of the Roman Church these wild men abandoned, as 
being part of an evil system of living to be destroyed, the 
Christian dogmas, some of which had received dints in conflict 
with that ever-changing explanation of things seen, which is 
called science, for what was called natural religion ; in England, 
fortunately for us, the corresponding wild men, Wesley and 
Whitefield and their followers, faced the most violent perse- 
cution as ascetic Methodist preachers within the Church so far 
as they were allowed, and always holding to the tenets of 
Christianity. But they preached a dreary doctrine of terror in 
the next world, and the denial of all pleasure in this. Little 
as their influence may have been on intellectual life; they had a 
great hold over the supremely ignorant class whom the Church 
had not reached, probably greatly lessening by their denunci- 
ation of sin and by depicting the terrors of the future life the 
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influence of revolutionary ideas on the most dangerous elements 
of society. 

For the rest the empiric took the place of the teacher of 
authorized conceptions in all forms of science, in politics, in 
commerce and agriculture. The turn-over of theories, forcing 
men to use their mental powers, coincided with a great revolu- 
tion in methods of social industry, following on discoveries of 
new mechanical means for improving transport, machinery, 
the uses of metals, dyes and other arts. There was an immense 
development in commerce and agriculture. 

Each of the Western continental kings was trying experi- 
ments in moderating the autocracy of personal government, 
pioneer work which was of necessity incomplete and always 
approaching the danger-point. In the East a reforming party 
of nobles in Poland meanwhile was trying to remake the 
impossible constitution, if their neighbours would permit of 
such an accession to the natural strength. 

Into this whirlpool of confused theories, these cross currents 
of thought, disturbing the direct stream of European life with 
its sources far back in the past, were flung during the eighteenth 
century ideas strange to that generation, inconsistent with the 
existing state, and dangerous or beneficial according to the 
chance of their handling. Podiedonostzeff, the Russian 
Procurator of the Holy Synod and for many terrible years 
High Priest of Russian reaction, a man well acquainted with 
the destructive powers of dynamite, is reported to have said 
(New Tracts for the Times, by Henry W. Nevinson, 1910), 
dynamite is almost innocuous compared with the destructive 
force of a new idea. I do not say that these were new ideas : 
I doubt if such a thing exists, so far as it affects government ; 
and the ideas which so deeply moved the eighteenth century, 
though their use was new to the people of that day, were based 
upon catchwords as old as humanity, worn and battered in a 
thousand wars of systems, theological, political, social, and 
industrial. These words, which had served the purposes of 
theological controversy in the sixteenth century, and had acted 
as leading suggestions for political events in the seventeenth, 
were the phrases: Liberty and Equality. 

The lawyer philosophers of the eighteenth century, Montes- 
quieu in his Esprit des Lois, and Blackstone in his Commentaries, 
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had laid down definitions of these two words, which I recom- 
mend to any one for consideration before a study of the 
eighteenth century. Montesquieu’s definition of liberty is 
as follows: “La liberté politique consiste dans la streté 
ou du moins dans l’opinion que l’on a de la sireté. Cette 
streté n’est plus attaquée que dans les accusations publiques 
ou privées. C’est donc de la bonté des lois criminelles que 
dépend principalement la liberté du citoyen.” (Bk. xii, c. 2.) 
Of equality he says: “Levéritable esprit de l’égalité ne cherche 
pas a n’avoir point de maitres, mais a n’avoir que ses égaux 
pour maitres. Dans |’état de nature les hommes naissent bien 
dans l’égalité ; mais ils n’y sauraient rester. La société la leur 
fait perdre, et ils ne redeviennent égaux que par les lois.”’ 
(Bk. viii, c. 3.) 

“Natural liberty,” says Blackstone, “is a right inherent in 
us by birth and one of the gifts of God to man at his creation. 
But every man, when he enters into society, gives up a part of 
his natural liberty, as the price of so valuable a purchase: and 
in consideration of receiving the advantages of mutual commerce 
obliges himself to conform to those laws which the community 
has thought proper to establish . . . political therefore, or civil 
liberty, which is that of a member of society, is no other than 
natural liberty, so far restrained by human laws (and no further) 
as is necessary and expedient for the general advantage of the 
public. ... Law which restrains a man from doing mischief 
to his fellow citizens increases the civil liberty of mankind.” 
Obedience to law, as the guarantee of liberty, is the keynote of 
both these writers. 

The sane members of the French Assembly in 1791, opposing 
the Declaration of Rights as unnecessary, take the same ground. 
“In speaking to men only of their rights,”’ said Malouet and the 
Bishop of Langres, ‘“‘ they incurred a dangerous risk, since there 
is no right of nature which is not modified by (le droit positif) 
practical law. “Why,” said he, “carry them to the top of the 
mountain and show them the territory (domaine) which belongs 
to them, when one is at once obliged to bring them down, and 
put them in a political order where they must find boundaries 
at every step?” 

As the century struggled on its way, the philosophers, and 
then the politicians, and after them the mob, began to make a 
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tentative use of these well-worn catchwords. The revolutions 
political and economic which passed over Europe came after 
long preparation, as the match put to the fire well laid, as the 
electric switch which brings into action the force-producing 
light and heat. 

“The French,” says the Bishop of Langres, “‘ are not Ameri- 
cans. These are a young people, entirely composed of freeholders 
(propriétaires) already accustomed to equality, ignorant of 
feudalism, and prepared to receive liberty with all their hearts, 
in contrast to France, a nation grown old in the midst of differ- 
ing laws, formed of an immense mass of men without property, 
and always provoked with good cause at the sight of luxury 
and wealth.’ It was a most severe indictment of the American 
rebellion. 

So long as the discontent and the despair touched only the 
isolated peasant in his fields or the small shopkeeper and 
handworker in the towns, their grievances and their sufferings 
made a danger to society slow to mature, not readily expressed, 
and possible to be met by partial or local concessions from a 
wise ruler. It was a difficult matter to disturb the structure 
of society so long as the king, ruler or oppressor by divine 
right, supported by the Roman Church, and by the nobles 
exercising by right of high lineage and Jong tradition a variety 
of admitted privileges, armed with the long past of leadership 
and authority, and holding all offices of power and all elements 
of prestige, faced with a horde of official followers the mass of 
men who could not claim nobility, whether trader or farmer or 
peasant. 

But economic causes throughout the seventeenth century 
had been bringing into prominence a new class of men whose 
claim to a share of power did not rest on noble birth, but on 
wealth and intelligence, the class of great merchants and 
financiers which had been called into being by the immense 
development of sea-borne commerce with the new world and 
with the East, by the improved methods of agriculture resulting 
from the pressure of increased population, by the growth of 
banking to meet the needs of a larger credit, and by the necessity 
for improved transport. This class would not naturally be 
content with an existing order of caste from which they were 
excluded. In England, where the laws which regulated trade 
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came not from the king but from the people, where there was 
not the domination of a military caste, or the barrier between 
the noble and the non-noble, there was not the same jealous 
opposition to privilege as on the Continent. But when the 
great outbreak comes in the last quarter of the century, the 
merchants of France. who have seen the maritime supremacy 
of Colbert and the trade and colonial revival of Fleury destroyed 
by the reckless military policy of their kings, though not 
desiring revolution, were ready to listen to theories of recon- 
struction of the social forms under which they suffered. 

It should be understood that the cause of the outpouring of 
the European naval peoples to other continents in the eighteenth 
century was not political, but was a seeking of new territory 
for monopoly of trade. Every nation claimed monopoly of the 
trade in its colonies and acquired territory. 

As we acquired French colonial territory the trade of that 
territory lost to the French passed ipso facto to the victor, except 
so far as the French could retain it by trading under the Dutch 
or some other neutral flag, or by the illimitable smuggling which 
then accompanied all trade. When freedom of trade was spoken 
of by the theorists of that century, it was but a protest against 
the principle of monopoly. It assumed bargaining for a good 
position and frequent revision of tariffs. The monopoly had 
nothing in common with the transitional nineteenth century 
doctrine of allowing aliens not contributing to our wealth, or 
performing any one of the obligations of citizens to import goods 
into a country to the detriment of its labour, protecting by ever 
increasing tariffs their own industries, while the people in the 
country of import are encouraged to live idly on the cheaper 
products from abroad without using their minds to improve 
their own resources. This sacrosanct political absurdity is the 
negation of free trade, rendering free trade impossible. The 
movement in favour of Free Trade in the eighteenth century 
was the free exchange of commodities in accord with the defini- 
tion of Sir Robert Peel, “the right to buy in the cheapest and to 
sell in the dearest markets.” 

Commercial interests played a great part, but generally an 
unseen part, throughout the century, both in Europe and in 
America and in the Indies East and West, as befits the men who 
find the money. In England such men formed the strength of 
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the Whigs, who brought in Dutch William and held the country 
for the first two Georges against the Stuarts: it is their desire 
for commercial monopoly which brings on the American War. 

The workmen who carried out these revolutionary theories 
of liberty of course extended the word “ freedom ”’ to trade. 
In France they suppressed all interior dowanes, and made one 
uniform tariff for all outside France. In the islands, where the 
absence of internal tariffs did not create urgency, the political 
reformers were not so much moved by the phrases. But the 
theorists on both sides banged the drum loudly. Law much 
earlier, by the side of his expression of belief that paper could 
replace the use of metal currencies, professed the new theories 
on credit and commerce. He stood for the reform of the system 
of Colbert, on which the administration of Louis XIV. rested 
at his death, confusing economic policy with the results of the 
unnecessary wars of the kings, which had brought about such 
heavy and unequal burdens on the people. 

Thought under Louis XV. had become comparatively more 
free, problems commercial, colonial as well as political being 
discussed in the salons, where the system of state regulation of 
commerce was freely attacked and censured by the theorists. 

About 1750 two brilliant writers, Vincent Marquis de Gournay, 
and Quesnay, physician to the King, set out in search of a 
system of political economy, like Adam Smith and others in 
the islands. They maintained the entire freedom of trade 
competition as most profitable to the nation, including, accord- 
ing to Gournay, the liberty of labour. No monopolies, no 
privileges, no burdens they said, which recoil disastrously on 
revenue and capital. Quesnay disputed the theory of the 
balance of trade, and the benefits of money returns. One 
cannot tell, he says, by the state of the balance of trade between 
different nations, the state of wealth. They argue that the 
trade suitable and natural to either is equally favourable to both. 
The Marquis d’Argenson in 1742, Claude Dupin in 1748, also 
proclaimed freedom of trade. Mercier de la Riviére went even 
further, and did not ask for reciprocity, but approached our 
modern theory of free imports. Montesquieu, in 1748, looking 
to the practical side, said, “La finance détruit le commerce 
par ses injustices, par ses vexations, par l’excés de ce qu'elle 
impose.” 
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Voltaire made great fun of these doctrines of the Economistes 
or Physiocrates, as they were called ; but the new ideas made 
their way, and helped to create a new economic science, because 
they presented the economic facts in an ordered and natural 
way. The theorists went on disputing side by side down to the 
revolution, the new theory being always to the forefront, and 
dominant in the Constituent Assembly. 

But the practical Frenchman was torn between the nice soft 
voice of liberty and the facts of common sense. They hedged 
in the resounding gospel by hesitating provisoes. 

Melon, an old clerk of Law in 1784, while agreeing that 
liberty is that which is most essential to commerce, qualifies 
it, that it ought not to consist of imprudent licence, and defends 
the privileged Companies: “ Moi aussi,” says Goudard, a silk 
manufacturer of Lyons, one of a commission of three appointed 
to report on the Treaty with Great Britain in 1786, ‘“‘ moi aussi, 
je viens vous demander la liberté: elle est la devise du commerce, 
et de toute industrie : mais elle est incompléte sans la protection 
et la sireté . . . je vous demande d’accorder au commerce et 
4 l’industrie la liberté d’exister,’’ on which the editor comments, 
“les fabricants de soieries 4 Lyons étaient 4 cette époque 
protectionistes.” 

Unfortunately for the French and for the world, when their 
great revolt against all authority matured, the party of idealists 
in France, the empirics who proposed to reconstruct society 
from the foundations, left to one side both the practice of com- 
promise and the principles which govern commerce and the arts 
of industry. They disdained to take lessons from the past, 
ignoring all that history and philosophy could teach them about 
the foundations of human life. Law, whether human or divine, 
and the social duty which rested on it, were contemptuously 
thrust to one side. In their bumptious ignorance they went 
outside the existing society as incapable of reformation, and 
imagined a primitive condition out of which the new system of 
living could be devised. And in the place of law, without which 
no liberty or equality of any kind can exist, they enthroned force. 
The guarantee of the rights of man and of the citizen makes 
necessary, says their Declaration of Rights, a public force. 
This force then is instituted for the advantage ofall. .. For 
the maintenance of the public force and for the expenses of 
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administration a common contribution is indispensable. Thus 
after a few years they fell under the military dictator, and the 
republic, the mother of the military dictator, under whose 
shadow they still remain. 

“La Société Francaise,” says M. Lavasseur (1911), ‘ malgré 
tous les changements de régime politique qu’elle a subis, et 
malgré les modifications de son état social reste constituée 
sur les fondements de droit civil, et méme en grande partie 
d’organisation administrative que la Révolution et le Consulat 
ont posés.”’ 

The modern French historian will tell you that the result of 
the fournaise of the Revolution is “ une France rajeunie, dotée 
d’institutions libérales et égalitaires.” An Englishman who 
is no reactionary may be forgiven for believing that the result 
has been to destroy all that is good and moral and honest in 
France, and to leave her without religion and without either 
liberty or equality, a menace to the civilized world. 


ii. The New Rulers of Europe; Gustavus III. of Sweden, 
1771-1792, George III., 1760-1820.—I have dwelt on the war 
of the Austrian succession, and on the Seven Years’ War at 
much greater length than I should have wished in a book which 
is neither military nor naval history. The operations of these 
wars throw so much light on later events both in the East 
Indies, in Europe, and on the American continent, that I have 
not found a shorter summary desirable. It is necessary to 
emphasize the torpid formality of the operations in these wars, 
so far as they were not lightened by the new Prussian methods 
of warfare on land and the unexpected decision at times of 
British captains at sea, if one would appreciate how the revolu- 
tionary spirit, defying at once all authority and all historical 
precedent, remade or modified the conditions of warfare as well 
as the occupations of peace in Europe in the latter half of the 
century. 

The situation which confronted George III. on his accession 
was similar to that which had to be met by the rulers of France, 
Spain, Austria and Sweden, of all countries, in fact, where the 
tendency of thought claimed for the people a voice in the 
management of affairs, a share of authority. 

The difference between the Continent and the islands lay in 
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the tradition of autocratic rule both in Church and State, which 
hampered or directed the reforming rulers on the Continent in 
their dealings with the new forms of thought, as opposed to the 
tradition of restraint by the common law on the Crown as well 
as on the people, which, while giving great opening to the 
demagogue and patriot for mischief, strengthened the hands of 
the King who worked within these narrow bounds in the islands. 

Each of the new rulers facing the demand for a broader 
structure of society had in turn to settle their relations with the 
feudal decadency of Europe, with the oligarchies of great nobles 
who, asserting their privileges over the nation as a whole, 
overshadowed or threatened the kingship, while they used to 
foment disobedience and disorder, as all oligarchies do, the 
confused moral and social instincts of the mob. On the Con- 
tinent such conflict tended either to strengthen unduly the 
powers of the Crown, or to lead to anarchy and revolution, as 
the Reformers overthrew the authority of King, Church, and 
Law based on Roman supremacy: in the islands the King, so 
far as he kept within the law, combined with the people against 
the oligarchy and their town mobs. 

As a Continental example, when in 1771 Gustavus III., aged, 
like George III., 22 years, ascended the throne of Sweden, the 
description of the political conditions given by Brougham in 
1845 (Statesmen of the Time of George III.) might have passed 
for those of Britain before 1770. “‘ The Crown of Sweden was 
a mere pageant of State, wholly destitute of power . . . the 
teal power of the State was certainly in the hands of an aristo- 
cracy who ruled through the medium of the Senate, an assembly 
of nominal representatives of the country in which the order of 
the nobles bore sway. The Senate, in fact, governed thecountry. 
In them was vested almost all the patronage of the State: they 
could compel meetings of the Diet at any time; they even 
claimed the command of the army, and issued their orders to 
the troops without the King’s consent.” Yet three years pre- 
viously the King, Adolphus Frederick, joined with the people, 
had tried a fall with the Senate and had thrown them. 
Gustavus, at first helpless, accepted his position of impotence. 
But after about a year and a half, with the apparent consent 
of the people, he, supported by France and his army, made a 
revolution, arresting the Senators and revising the constitution 
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to the advantage of the Crown, destroying the Senate and the 
States. Then he engaged in war with Russia unsuccessfully 
by sea and land. In the end he was assassinated. 

In France, meanwhile, there had arisen between the King 
and the local Parlements of nobles and permanent officials a 
struggle over taxation, which was finally to end in revolution. 
Louis XV. from 1763-5 dissolved in anger the Parlement of 
Brittany and forbade local Parlements to combine. In 1770 he 
quashed the prosecution by the Parlement of Brittany of its 
Governor, the Duke d’Aiguillon. Then the Parlement of Paris 
issued an arrét forbidding the Duke to exercise any of the 
functions of nobility. The King issued a counter decree—other 
local Parlements supporting Paris and Brittany, he took violent 
measures against them. Then he set to work to remodel or 
annihilate all the Parlements of France, withdrawing pensions, 
allowances and offices from those who refused to obey. He 
called to a Bed of Justice at Versailles all the Princes of the 
Blood. The result should have been ‘a warning to the King, 
for, standing by the noble order, with one exception they refused 
to come. The King also ordered the registration of all royal 
edicts as compulsory, banishing the Parlement of Paris for 
refusal to comply, a refusal, says an historian, very patriotic of 
them, for some of them had paid very highly for their seats, 
When in 1774 Louis XV. died of the smallpox, Louis XVI., the 
reformer, restored the Parlements, but forbade their union. 

In the islands the contests were not between the King and 
the Parliament as such, but between the factions of Whig 
ministers who from time to time could command a sufficient 
majority in Parliament. The King never attempted any 
violent measures against his opponents. But it is a common 
accusation of Whig writers that, while not disputing the 
authority of Parliament, he claimed the right to choose his own 
ministers, and that he was careful to impress on them his own 
opinions as to action, an exercise of sovereignty which so far 
as it was true they call as abuse an attempt at personal govern- 
ment. All government is personal. At this time, before the 
King had become a mere figurehead, while his right in practice 
to choose his own ministers was hardly questioned, the greater 
personal responsibility of the ministers for their advice and 
actions was leading to the distinction among themselves of 
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one leading person as prome minister, who should stand in the 
forefront of their personal relations both to the King and to 
Parliament. 

George III. may be said to have been the first example of our 
constitutional sovereign, in the modern sense, though his 
powers, like those of the American President of the present day, 

whose office was copied from him, were far more extensive 
than those of later sovereigns. His reign was, throughout, one 
of transition from a social state, in which the whole burden of 
government rested on the King and on the officers appointed 
by him, to a system of government in which the officers, who 
had acquired power from above and from below, from their 
appointment by the King, and from their supposed responsibili- 
ty to the electors, by whose votes they had become members 
of the House of Commons, became the real rulers of the State. 
This responsibility could only be partial so long as universal 
corruption governed the votes of the electors: the change was 
very slow indeed, maturing gradually throughout the eighteenth 
and nineteenth centuries. It was accompanied, as it came about, 
by a transfer of power from the great peers to the Commons, 
a change placing the King in the very difficult position of 
antagonism to the Great Whig noble families who then con- 
trolled the House of Commons, as well as to the anarchical 
mob of which, in the absence of police, the Whig peers made use 
to attack the Crown. It may be said that throughout the first 
part of his reign he fought these two evil influences single-handed, 
backed only by the silent body of respectable citizens. 

In King George’s day the transition was slowly reaching the 
stable balance of the division of powers: the King, as chief of 
the executive, struggling for the right to appoint his own 
ministers and to supervise and assist them in their work, and 
the ministers tending gradually to assert their independence 
of the King’s view so long as they could obtain a majority of 
the representatives in the House of Commons in support of 
their own. The change presupposes that, instead of each minis- 
ter being severally appointed by and responsible to the King, 
all ranged themselves under the Prime Minister, who, theoretic- 
ally appointed by the King, automatically takes office, if he 
has the support of the House of Commons. During the first 
forty years of George III.’s reign the only strong ministers 
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who held office to any purpose were non-party men, the elder 
and younger Pitt, Bute and North. 

It was a moral and social instinct which aligned the reforming 
kings on the side of the nations against the oligarchy of nobles. 
The deep-seated difficulty of any movement for enlargement 
of power is that the class which obtains the advantage of greater 
power and freedom, though it may have been gained in the 
interests of all, strives at any cost to keep it for itself at the 
expense of those weaker and less free. For this purpose the 
privileged class, whether the English Whigs, or the Swedish 
Senate, or the French nobles, sought to obtain and keep control 
of the political machine, and of the opinions and accounts of 


its working as reported by the pamphleteer or the journal. 


The strong argument for kingship lies in the fact that the King 
is presumed to represent not a party but the whole people 
over whom he rules. 

The statement frequently repeated by historians, a fiction 
which has passed into our history, that King George interfered 
in political questions in Parliament is wholly false. His 
position may be summarized in a letter written to the younger 
Pitt on March 20th, 1785, on the subject of Parliamentary 
reform—‘ Mr. Pitt must recollect that, though I have thought 
it unfortunate that he had early engaged himself in this 
measure, yet that I have ever said that, as he was clear of the 
propriety of the measure, he ought to lay his thoughts before 
the House ; that out of personal regard to him I should avoid 
giving any opinion to anyone on the opening of the door to 
Parliamentary reform except to him. Therefore I am certain 
Mr. Pitt cannot suspect my having influenced anyone on the 
occasion: if others choose for base ends to impute such a 
conduct to me I must bear it as former false suggestions. In- 
deed, on a question of such magnitude, I should think very ill 
of any man who took a part on either side without the utmost 
consideration, and who would suffer his civility to anyone to 
make him vote contrary to his own opinion.” 

The letter is of value, not only as expressing the King’s 
attitude towards measures brought forward in Parliament, but 
as putting directly in issue the matter upon which the whole 
history of British politics at that time turns, the credibility of 
the parties. The position outlined in this letter was met by 
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the Whig politicians of the time (and their statements have been 
repeated ad nauseam to the present day) by the assertion that 
throughout the King was lying, playing a double game with his 
ministers and their supporters. As there is no contemporary 
evidence of facts against the King beyond the unsupported 
insinuations and assertions in the slanderous pamphlets and 
memoirs of the day, or the backstairs material collected by the 
spies employed to watch the actions of the King and his friends, 
the reader can judge from the character and history of the 
parties which side is to be believed. The unchecked endorse- 
ment of evil has been handed down steadily to our day, as 
material on which to ground educational history, as for instance 
when Lord Brougham in his Statesmen of the Time 
of George III., in 1845, accepts as fact the dirty lie that 
there was a criminal connection between King George’s mother, 
the Princess Augusta, and Lord Bute. I can only say that 
for my own part I believe that King George was thoroughly 
straightforward so far as such a course was possible with men 
trained for more than half a century in a crooked policy of selfish 
party interest. The Whig, the truth finder, as it seems to me, 
“having raked out that jakes his own mind, and being there 
capable of tracing no ray of divinity, nor anything virtuous or 
good, or lovely or loving, very fairly, honestly, and logically 
concludes that no such things exist in the whole creation.” 


iii. George III. and the Whig Politicians——The relations of 
the King with the oligarchy of nobles in the islands has a 
history differing from the course of events on the Continent. 
The rulers of France, Spain and Austria represented dynasties 
long established, threatened, if atall, only by disputes between 
different branches of the family, and supreme over the nobles 
and the people. In the islands the crown had been wrested 
from the reigning house by a Dutchman, an unpopular alien, 
so little trusted by the nation that he was described by con- 
temporaries as Stadtholder of England and King of Holland, 
and after him, succeeding Queen Anne, the occupants of the 
throne were Germans, ignorant equally of the English language 
and literature and of the principles of the British Constitution. 

Hanover, no doubt, was, both for military and international 
relations, a millstone about our necks. But there is another 
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aspect of Hanover which affected British internal history. If 
either of the first two Georges had taken sufficient interest in 
the islands, from which they drew their influence and revenue, 
to conduct the government and organize its powers, they might 
have established a military despotism after the fashion of 
Prussia and France. But, looking only to Hanover, they left 
the management of British affairs in the hands of that part of 
the great landed aristocracy which professed the principles of 
the Revolution under which they had attained the throne. 
This political party, the Whigs, lowered or raised the powers 
of the Crown as it affected their own strength. Personal liberty 
remained very much where it was, the abuse of the law, as the 
country settled down to peace and general prosperity, replacing 
abuse of military force. The fear of revolution favoured this 
Whig supremacy, and it remained until George III. ascended 
the throne. 

Hanover had another effect very striking and far-reaching 
on our history. Louis XIV. had subdued to his ends the power 
of the nobles and the Church by the splendour of his court, the 
national Court of France, teaching them all by his patronage of 
literature and merit of every kind to look to him for advance- 
ment. On the other hand, the court of the German kings, their 
eyes fixed always on Hanover, devoid of literary taste or bril- 
liancy of display, had no attraction for men of merit or for men 
of distinction by birth. The aristocracy of Britain, in contrast 
to that of France, instead of grouping themselves round the 
throne, nursed their political influence in the counties and the 
boroughs, on their estates in the country, maintaining their 
superiority as a governing caste away from and superior to the 
King. 

Under this Whig oligarchy new men, men of the nation, 
men of merit, except by means of the faction, had no hope of 
power or advancement. No progress was possible in social 
affairs under such an aftermath of the revolution, while the 
factions made use of proclamation of its principles to cover the 
corruption and impotence which accompanied their shifts of 
power. They were supported by great wealth and enormous 
borough interest; the secret service money was at their 
disposal ; the whole official world, owing to their long tenure 
of office, was filled with their partisans, including the bishops. 
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Pitt drew his popularity from the fact that he was outside the 
party ring and had clean hands, and he lost it when, by the 
acceptance of the pension and peerage to which he was justly 
entitled, he identified himself with the Whig oligarchy in the 
eyes of the vulgar London mob, of whom he had made use to 
the destruction of the Crown. Yet he could only climb to 
power by his association with Newcastle and his group, and he 
never entirely left them, even when at his highest dictatorship. 
When Bute after his resignation urged the King to send for Pitt, 
the willing negotiations broke down because Pitt refused to 
form a ministry unless the old gang of Newcastle and his 
associates were to come back. 

George III. became king in 1760 at twenty-two years of age. 
At his accession power was completely in the hands of the 
Whig oligarchy of great houses—Bentinck, Cavendish, Fitzroy, 
Lennox, Manners, Russell, Pelham and Wentworth, and their 
jackals. As the effect of a long continuance of unthreatened 
power the Whigs had ceased to be even a party, but had become 
a confederation of clans, (Sir Wm. Anson, note in Grafton’s 
Autobiography), each, when it had gorged itself with political 
spoil, giving way to or incorporating with its own body members 
of some other clan. “Whig, the name of a faction,” the 
definition in Johnson’s dictionary, though not correct probably 
for all time, was certainly accurate of the ruling castes at the 
accession of George III. 

The issue of the first ten years of the new reign was whether 
the King would continue to submit, like his predecessors, to be 
a lay-figure in the hands of these men, or whether, brought up 
in independence of Whig doctrines, able to speak good English, 
and looking to England and not to Hanover as his country, he 
would take a kingly part in governing his people. The degrada- 
tion to which the Crown had been reduced was such that it 
was highly unlikely that this high-spirited and cultivated young 
man would suffer himself to remain in such a position of 
impotence as his predecessors. ‘“‘ Now I shall have no more 
peace ’’ is said to have been the remark of George II. when he 
heard of the death of Pelham, who had governed him as well 
as the country for many years. 

There is no evidence whatever that George III. was trained by 
his mother or by anyone else, as so often stated by historians, 
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to overthrow this Whig oligarchy ; but that he intended to be 
not the figurehead of a party, like his two predecessors, but the 
king of the whole people, is undoubtedly true. His influence, so 
far as it was exercised in politics, was wholly good, in that he 
got rid of a plutocracy of nobles, such as in France brought the 
whole country to revolution, who were corrupt to the core, 
carrying their evil influences into every quarter in which they 
had power. Under their long rule the purity of popular repre- 
sentation had become almost a dead letter. There had been 
a steady deterioration of the Church, which continued during 
the first part of the new reign. Of the Whigs Sarah, Duchess of 
Marlborough, says in 1740—1 (Correspondence, Vol. 2), ‘the 
majority of them are knaves, and they have shown when they 
are in employment that their chief aim is to keep their places, 
and raise themselves without any regard to the good of the 
people.” 

Yet so strong was this negation of popular government, so 
complete the entrenchment of the Whig factions, that the King 
suffered ten years of humiliation, and the nation of political 
anarchy, before their despotic power was replaced by the stable 
influence of the Crown. ‘‘ You have more than once,” writes 
Horace Walpole in 1765 to Lord Hertford, “seen your old 
master (George II.) reduced to surrender up his closet to a 
cabal, but never under such circumstances of insult, indignity 
and humiliation.” “‘ The Whigs set out,” says Walpole, “ to 
involve the King in such a labyrinth of negotiations and 
demands as might end in nothing, and reduce him to apply 
again to them,” in which they then succeeded. King George 
himself, speaking of these various Whig factions—the Bedfords, 
Grenvilles and so forth—said: ‘‘ You all give me advice, but 
none of you will serve me in my necessity.””’ The Duke of 
Grafton, negotiating with the Bedford faction, Walpole asks 
him how the King would approve of the plan. ‘‘ Oh!” said the 
Duke, “‘ we shall ask him when it is settled.” 

Even Horace Walpole, in spite of his intense Whig prejudices, 
perceives he says “a danger growing upon us, danger from 
aristocracy and from those confederacies of great lords.” 
Writing in 1770 of the Whigs, he says: ‘‘ The various factions 
hated each other more than they did their common enemies, 
and most of the leaders of the opposition had in their time 
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contributed to the grievances of which they complained. The 
canker had begun,” he says, “in the administration of the 
Pelhams and Lord Hardwicke, who, at the head of a proud 
aristocracy of Whig lords, had thought of nothing but establish- 
ing their own power; and who, as it suited their occasional 
purposes, now depressed and insulted the Crown and the royal 
family, and now raised the prerogative.” The Duke of Grafton 
resigned the place of First Lord of the Treasury in 1770, harassed, 
says the editor of Junius, and worn out by the attacks of Lord 
Chatham and his friends in Parliament, and of Junius and 
others. It was a perpetual squabble for places, each faction 
in turn putting pressure on the King, and refusing to take office 
unless they could find places of profit for their dependents and 
friends. 

A good example of the treatment of the young King by the 
Whig factions is the account given in the Grenville papers 
(Vol. iii) of the terms offered to be imposed on the King after 
his failure to induce Pitt to take office after Bute’s retirement. 
The King had appointed Mr. Stewart Mackenzie, who was 
Bute’s son-in-law, to be Lord Privy Seal of Scotland, solemnly 
pledging his word to his permanence in the office. On May 
22, 1765, the Lord Chancellor, the Duke of Bedford, Lord 
Halifax, Lord Sandwich, and George Grenville agreed that the 
following terms should be imposed upon the King :— 

Ist. That the King’s ministers be authorized to declare 
that Lord Bute is to have nothing to do in His Majesty’s 
Councils or Government in any manner or shape whatever. 

2nd. That Mr. Stewart Mackenzie be removed from his 
office of Lord Privy Seal of Scotland, and from the authority 
and influence which has been given to him in that kingdom. 

8rd. That Lord Holland be removed from the office of Pay- 
master General, and that office disposed of as has been usual 
in the House of Commons. (The office of Paymaster General 
was a lucrative job, the source of all the worst corruption of 
the Government.) 

4th. That Lord Granby be appointed Commander-in-Chief 
of the Army. 

5th. That the King would be pleased to settle the Govern- 
ment of Ireland with his ministers. 

The provision about the Government of Ireland refers to the 
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use of that country as one of the chief sources of profit and 
plunder for the ministry and their friends. ‘Ever since I 
knew the world,” wrote Lady Mary in August, 1759, “ Irish 
patents have been hung out to sale like the laced and embroid- 
ered coats in Monmouth-street and bought up by the same sort 
of people.” “The profusion of the late Viceroys to gain 
votes,’’ says Walpole in 1778, “and the drain of specie to 
England, was so extreme that necessary cash did not remain to 
carry on government ”’: a tax of 2s. in the £ on absentee land- 
lords was proposed. But the great English lords who had 
property in Ireland and the City of London were alarmed, and 
the Dublin Parliament threw out the proposal. 

On this ultimatum the King tries again, through the Duke of 
Cumberland, to form a ministry through Pitt; but Pitt will not 
act without Temple, and Temple, turning to his brother, George 
Grenville, absolutely refuses. “I fear,’’ writes Charles Towns- 
hend on July 8, ‘‘ the King’s health suffers from his sense of 
the situation.”” Probably the King’s health later was greatly 
due to the strain at this time. He lived for days in seclusion, 
and even abstained from the Sacrament. On July 10 
Grenville was dismissed, and Rockingham, whose one object 
was to make a Whig administration, came in. 

As each faction supplanted the other, they arranged the shift 
by providing the retiring official with a pension or a title or 
both. Their use of the revenues of the country to fill their own 
pockets is too large a subject for any one volume. Walpole 
(Vol. II., pp. 187-46) gives particulars of the bargains made on a 
change of ministry. You can ask yourself if it was likely that 
even the best of the Americans would permit themselves with- 
out any safeguards to be taxed by such a crowd. 

When Charles Townshend after much vacillation “ and tears ”’ 
became Chancellor of the Exchequer in 1766, Lord Northington, 
the Lord Chancellor, sold his office for the President’s place, 
augmented by £5,000 a year, with the contingency of £2,000 
a year if he should quit the place of President, and for the 
reversion of the Hanaper for three lives. While Chancellor 
he had given a great sinecure to a trustee for his three 
daughters. When in 1767 the negotiations with the Bedford 
faction were completed, it was said to have cost the Govern- 
ment from £9,000 to £15,000 a year. Walpole speaks of Sir 
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Lawrence Dundas, the rich commissary who commanded the 
votes of nine members. He had acquired £800,000 in less than 
four years of the Seven Years’ War, and now, in 1768, 
demanded a peerage on that ground. 

Sometimes, as Burke expressed it, persons had a single office 
divided between them, who had never spoken to each other in 
their lives until they found themselves, they knew not how, 
pigging together, heads and points, in the same truckle bed 
(Rockingham Papers, i, 258). Walpole complains of Bute 
because he says: “‘ my place of Usher to the Exchequer was 
granted in reversion to Samuel Martin, and my place of Collector 
of Customs in the Customs House held by my brother, but the 
far greater share of which had been bequeathed to me by my 
father for my brother’s life was also granted in reversion to 
Jenkinson. The Favourite (Bute) thus excluded me from the 
possibility of obtaining the continuance of that place to myself 
in case of my brother’s death.’”’ Sir Robert Walpole held it 
for his own life and for the lives of his two eldest sons, with 
power of bequeathing it for their lives to any child he 
pleased. 

Boroughs were publicly advertised for sale in the newspapers. 
There were a set of attorneys who rode the country and sold 
and bought seats openly. The Corporation of Oxford sold the 
city to the Duke of Marlborough in 1768. In Cumberland the 
election cost £100,000, in Northampton £70,000. Under date 
1770 Walpole writes : “ Lord Granby has just accepted a very 
considerable obligation from the ministers (the Grafton Govern- 
ment). At the end of the last session they and their creatures 
in the House of Commons had most unjustly voted him the 
borough of Bramber, so legally the property of Sir Henry 
Gough that he had been offered £40,000 for it.’ At this time, 
says he, ‘‘election petitions were heard and decided solely by 
favour or party in the House of Commons. Nor was this 
accident, but constant and universal (iv, 74).” 

But when the Whigs lost power, they used every weapon to 
attack Lord North and the King’s Government, and they 
proposed to take away votes from officers of the revenue and 
other persons who might support the party in power. George 
Grenville brought in a most salutary Bill that election petitions 
should be tried by a Select Committee, which remained law 
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ie 1868, when they were transferred to Judges of the High 
urt. , 

One chief weapon used throughout against the King and his 
supporters was the mob, especially the London mob, headed 
by the Corporation of London. Insults to the Kingand Queen 
and his mother, and the ministers Bute and North, and personal 
attacks were set on foot and encouraged by the Whig factions. 
In the absence of any force of police the only protection against 
the mob in any case of riot was to call out the Guards, who would 
appear when the house had been looted and burnt, the coaches 
wrecked, the persons insulted and assaulted ; such action was 
a very serious one which had to be resorted to on occasion. 
In 1763, for instance, on the weavers’ riots, the King ordered 
the Duke of Cumberland to command the troops as Captain 
General. In 1768, when some 700 merchants of the city set 
out to carry an address of loyalty to the King, they were most 
grossly ill-used by the mob, who tried to break into the court- 
yard of St. James’s. The King kept his head, and showed great 
courage. On this occasion the Wilkes’ mob attacked houses, 
destroyed coaches, insulted people who refused to cheer, and 
distributed handbills among the soldiers telling them not to 
fire and promising them higher pay. A body of sailors coming 
with a petition met and dispersed them. At the poll at Brent- 
ford there was a general engagement between the two mobs. 
The apostles of liberty and free election “ knocked down 
several that presented themselves to vote, seized the books of 
the poll, and drove away the sheriffs.’” Chatham supported 
Wilkes, and expressed the wish that if his views were not 
followed ‘‘ may discord prevail for ever.” 

In 1770 the House of Commons fell out with the printers for 
printing the debates, and ordered the Mayor and Aldermen, 
who had come with a low mob who assaulted members and 
wrecked carriages, to be sent to the Tower. The King on March 
17th wrote to Lord North: ‘“ You know well how averse I am to 
meddling with the printers, but now there is no retreating. The 
honour of the Commons must be supported.” On their part, 
Lord Rockingham, with a train of Lords and Commons in 
sixteen coaches, went in procession to visit the Mayor in the 
Tower. This Mayor, Crosby, says Walpole, “ was originally a 
low attorney and had married his master’s widow, and after- 
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wards the widow of a carcass butcher. With their fortunes he 
trafficked in seamen’s tickets, a mean and disreputable kind of 
usury.” ; 


iv. George III. and the Whig Historians.—Though I do not 
as a rule regard as of any value personal characters drawn at 
a long distance of time by writers from contemporary gossip, 
whether twelfth-century monk or eighteenth-century memoir 
writer, I would pause for a moment to consider the personality 
of this young king. This is not done with any intention of 
connecting him with good or evil results of his day, which 
depended for the most part on causes affecting equally all the 
contemporary rulers. I do so because George III. has been 
subject, in an extravagant degree, to a continuous stream of 
abuse from Whig writers throughout the nineteenth century and 
to-day, having its source in no facts, abuse which is sometimes 
deliberate falsehood, written for political purposes, more often 
the idle repetition through the centuries of the gossip collected 
by triflers who corresponded to some of our tea-table diarists 
of to-day. 

As an example, speaking of the most read, the most enter- 
taining to read, and, in some respects, the most instructive 
and reliable of these sources of Whig history, an author whom 
I have frequently quoted, a good critic writes: ‘‘ Fifty small 
intriguers, Mr. Horace Walpole amongst the busiest, carried 
tales from one party to another, inflamed animosities, betrayed 
confidences, assailed or thwarted the king as their fancy or 
interest suggested.” : 

Horace Walpole was, by inheritance, of the old Whig principles 
of his father ; he would appear to have had good judgment of 
men, and a sense of political proportion, and he was not blind 
to the evils of the Whig factions. But his bias is against the 
kingship ; he admits that he is inclined to be a republican ; 
and after the King has refused to recognize his niece, that admir- 
able woman Lady Waldegrave, who was unfortunately the 
illegitimate daughter of a French milliner, as a proper person 
to be Duchess of Gloucester, his pen is as vitriolic against the 
King as that of Giraldus Cambrensis against Henry II. 

If these mis-statements were part of the dead stock of history 
they would not be worth noticing. But inedited repetition has 
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resulted in a tradition being set up which, owing to the subse- 
quent insanity of the King, has been incorporated into our school 
and other histories, creating, as it seems to me, such a distortion 
of facts that it is worth while to devote a few lines to the young 
man on whom his enemies, beaten in the political field, have to 
a great extent succeeded, by inventing history, in imposing 
responsibility for the difficulties of his time. 

Whatever may have been the defects in the character of 
Prince Frederick, who has been steadily written down by the 
Whigs, the training of George III. does the greatest credit to 
him and to Princess Augusta, and to the Earls of Waldegrave 
and Bute. The Princess would appear to have been a sensible, 
honourable and charitable woman and an excellent mother. 
Left with eight children and enceinte of a ninth, she brought 
them up in evil times as far as possible away from evil; when 
she died in 1772 her generosity to her kinsfolk and to the poor 
left her so little that Walpole suggests that she had given it all 
to Bute. 

The education of a young prince, heir to a throne, must 
always be a matter of extreme difficulty, especially in times 
when political passions ran high, a difficulty augmented in 
this case by the hatred shown by George II. for his son, and 
the resulting rival Courts of St. James’s and Leicester House. 
George wasapparently of the same mould as other boys; ‘‘ good 
but indolent ’’ was the character given of him. At the end of 
1752 Lord Waldegrave, a great personal friend of the old King, 
was appointed to be his governor; he was also made Lord 
Warden of the Stanneries. He continued in this position with 
satisfaction for three years, so that, as he tells you in his memoirs 
(published in 1881), “I thought myself almost a favourite.” 
Then, in the disputes which arose between Leicester House, 
the Prince’s establishment, which included the party of Pitt 
and his friends, and at St. James’s the King, the Duke of Cumber- 
land, and the great Whig nobles, Lord Waldegrave very natur- 
ally allied himself with his old personal friend the King, to whom 
he was so much indebted. Joining in the objection to the 
appointment of Bute as Groom of the Stole, he retired with a 
reversion, which fell in in two months, to the post of Teller of 
the Exchequer, which, as he writes, ‘‘ would make me perfectly 
easy for the remainder of my life.” 
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In 1753 Lord Bute was appointed to conduct the Prince’s 
household. Mr. Wortley writes in 1756 to Lady Mary: “It 
is supposed that my lord is his principal adviser. It is not 
easy to express how well-bred and reasonable the Prince always 
appears at his public levée and on all other occasions. He is 
supposed to know the true state of this country, and to have 
the best inclinations to do all in his power to make it flourish. 
The continuance of his favour is, I believe, wished by all that 
are unconnected with some of those who have been Ministers 
of State,” such as Horace Walpole and the cliques of whom he | 
writes. ; 

4 
’ 
4 


The Prince grew up under these influences to be a very hard- 
working, conscientious King. Having no knowledge of political 
affairs when he came to the throne, he set himself steadily to 
master the details of the departments. He was a good Latin 
scholar, and spoke Italian, French and German; he had a 
large store of miscellaneous knowledge and reading ; he founded 
the library at Buckingham Palace, now in the British Museum; 
and he cultivated agriculture, architecture, botany, the drama, 
music and painting, optics and astronomy. He founded the 
Royal Academy, of which Sir Joshua Reynolds was the first 
President ; and he encouraged Captain Cook and others in 
exploration and discovery by sea. He recognized learning in 
such men as Dr. Johnson, Beattie the poet, and Dr. Hugh Blair. 
He encouraged religious toleration for Dissenters and, so far as 
prosecutions in religious matters went, for Roman Catholics ; 
but he unfortunately looked upon Catholic emancipation as a 
breach of his coronation oath, which, probably as a strong 
reaction from his predecessors, he was careful to observe. 

As to the part taken by him in administration of affairs, he 
supervised the appointments made, especially the bestowal of 
posts for learning and religion. Instead of leaving clerical 
preferment in the hands of his (very frequently) immoral 
ministers, he took pains himself to examine into the characters 
of candidates. On March 10, 1771, he desires Lord North 
to consult the Chancellor of the University as to the appoint- 
ments to University professorships of the most fit person, 
“because I think these offices, having been instituted for 
promoting learning in the Universities, ought not to be given 
by favour but according to merit.” On March 29, 1777, 
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Lord North will give directions for having the presentations to 
the two livings prepared agreeable to the recommendations he 
has made. But although he freely expressed his wishes and 
opinions as to gifts of places, he did not insist on his own way, 
but gave way to his minister, or supported his wishes. (See 
Letters to Lord North, 848-51 and 364, 368, and see his Letters, 
Nos. 890-92, March and April, 1777.) 

_ But when the matter in question was one for the legislature, 
King George as a truly constitutional sovereign as he was 
stood to one side. When the question of the Repeal of the 
Stamp Act came, the King very wisely did not wish to repeal, 
but that the Act should remain with such modifications as 
Parliament should judge to be necessary, undoubtedly the only 
safe and wise course to take. ‘‘ But,” he said, ‘“‘ when a measure 
was once before Parliament it must abide the decision of Parlia- 
ment, he deeming it unconstitutional and improper in any way 
to interfere.’ (Grenville Papers, iii, 871.) To Lord North he 
writes in 1779: “ From the hour of Lord North’s so hand- 
somely devoting himself on the retreat of the Duke of Grafton, 
I have never had a political thought which I have not communi- 
cated to him, have accepted of persons highly disagreeable to 
me because he thought they would be of advantage to his 
conducting public affairs, and have yielded to measures my own 
opinion did not quite approve.” To Lord Thurlow, December 
18, 1779, he writes: “I will never make my inclinations alone 
nor even my own opinions the sole rule of my conduct in public 
measures... I willatall times consult my ministers and place 
in them as entire confidence as the nature of this government 
can be supposed to require of me.” But in dealing with 
- political events of serious import he would have appeared, as 
in the affair of the Stamp Act above, to have had better judg- 
ment than his ministers. 

For the rest, he was very abstemious and very hard-working, 
a good judge of horses and a good rider, and a man-of extreme 
courage. He was slow to change opinions carefully formed ; a 
vice according to some, but a virtue, even if carried far, in a king. 
In fact, he was a typical Englishman of the best kind, and we 
enjoy to-day the traditions of his virtues. George III. and his 
Queen gave offence to the Whig clique and their fashionable 
following by the studied simplicity of their lives, their morality, 
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temperance and true religion, and care for their people. All 
those who came in contact with him, apart from the Whig 
politicians and their followers, spoke of the King in terms of the 
highest praise. I will quote one opinion only of a quasi enemy : 
Benjamin Franklin, writing during the London riots of May, 
1768, says: ‘‘ What the event will be God only knows. But 
some punishment seems preparing for a People who are ungrate- 
fully abusing the best Constitution and the best King any 
nation was ever blessed with.” (Grahame’s History of the United 
States, Vol. 4, p. 453.) 

Yet I am afraid that, judging by the bad character of his 
son, King George IV., King George III. carried his moral 
straightness too far, the reaction from the looseness of his 
predecessors provoking an appetite for reaction in his children. 
For instance,he forbade the playing at hazard at the Court on 
Twelfth Night, a custom leading to gambling in great sums of 
money. Picture to yourselves the horror at such a puritanical 
move of the young lovers of liberty among the Whigs. In 
1772 there was a great debate in Parliament over a petition to 
dispense with the subscription by the clergy and others of the 
Thirty-nine Articles. The wiser members did not want to fish 
in the waters of stagnant theology. But Charles Fox, staunch 
upholder of the tests for a religious life, came up to vote for the 
rejection of the petition, insisting on subscription. The debate 
was on Thursday. Charles had sat up, playing hazard, from the 
evening of Tuesday to five in the afternoon on Wednesday, 
first winning {12,000 and ending by losing £11,000. The 
champion of orthodoxy, after defending the cause of religion, 
went to dinner at 11 o’clock, then drank at White’s until 7 a.m., 
then to Almack’s, where he won £6,000, and then to Newmarket. 
He and his brother in three nights lost £82,000. Walpole 
tells of play at Almack’s for rouleaus of £50 only. There was 
generally £10,000 in specie on the table, borrowed from the 
Jews at great interest. No wonder they were opposed to the 
dull Puritanism of the King and Queen. 

King George, as I have noticed above, has been steadily 
written down by the historians of the Whig minority of his 
reign, who have since the Reform Bill of 1882 rewritten English 
history in the interests of their party, until “ his narrow and 
darkened mind” and all such stuff has become an accepted 
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tradition of school history. So far as such fiction concerns only 
the internal affairs of the islands, it can be checked to a great 
extent by facts, by public documents and other authorities, 
and by the use of the common sense of the reader. But owing 
to an economic development, which dated back almost to the 
sixteenth century, the dispute between the Parliament of Great 
Britain and the Colonial population of America over their 
commercial relations, came to head after the Peace of Paris in 
1763. The events which followed, the attempts to enforce the 
monopoly of British against American manufacture and trade, 
the proposals of the British Chancellors of the Exchequer to 
tax the colonists, the outbreaks of the colonial mobs, favoured 
and assisted by the Whig minority in Britain, and the resulting 
war and revolution, have been used by the English Whig writers 
as weapons against the kingship on the pretence that King 
George was responsible for these events. 

While these men, on this account, exalt the American at the 
expense of the British, the American historians on their part 
have naturally spared no ink to blacken the character of the 
King and the British people, while painting in light and pleasing 
colours the actions of the American mob and of their friends, 
the English Whigs. As a result, an absurd travesty of the 
history of this period is taught on both sides of the ocean. 


CHAPTER X 
THE BRITISH EMPIRE IN THE WEST 


i. The American Colonies and Monopoly of Trade.—lI refer 
to Section II. of Chapter VI., supra, p.100. Up to the middle 
of the eighteenth century this principle of monopoly was the 
universal rule of all European nations. It was not only asserted 
but accepted by the Colonies. But the assertion and acceptance 
had been for the most part negatived by the universal smuggling, 
which made illicit trade with other nations the normal state and 
the payment of duties the exception. 

The crisis had been certain to come sooner or later ; it had 
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been frequently prophesied by acute observers of the com- 
mercial conditions in various countries ; it was aggravated by 
the long neglect to enforce the law by the distant government, 
and by the new theories of freedom of trade being advanced in 
France and elsewhere ; and it was brought to a head by the 
necessities of the British ministers in their efforts to find money 
with which to pay for the late war. The only element of 
uncertainty lay in the possibility of such careful reconstruction 
or adaptation of the laws regulating commerce as would natur- 
ally satisfy the interests of the mother country and her colonists 
and delay the inevitable break between them. 

The position was that the old country was trying, as were all 
other nations at that time, to govern her plantations on the 
well-recognized system of trade monopoly, by which manu- 
factures of a colony were encouraged or prohibited as they 
benefited the parent European, or the reverse. Very few 
men, especially among the politicians, seemed to have discerned 
the change from this monopoly to freedom which was coming 
over the trade of the world, nor were they prepared to meet 
it, when it came upon them. But the danger of using force in 
the colonies to protect British manufacture had penetrated 
to some few minds. For instance, in the debate in 1756 in 
the House of Commons on certain resolutions on foreign linen 
yarns, Lord Strange, referring to the duties on the export of 
hats made of beaver skins, says : ‘“‘ Some of our own plantations 
in America had carried the manufacture to such a height that 
we were obliged to have recourse to a very dangerous regulation 
for putting a stop to it,” i.e., 5 Geo. II., prohibiting the export 
of hats from the plantations. “This, Sir, I call a dangerous 
regulation, and I call it so because of the fatal effects that may, 
by such regulations, be at last produced ; for if the affection 
of our people in the plantations should ever be alienated from 
their mother country, it will be by such selfish and unnatural 
regulations as this.” “I must still look,” he says, “ upon the 
people in our plantations, notwithstanding their great distance, 
as a part of ourselves. We should never, therefore, endeavour 
to prevent our own people in any part of the British dominions 
from carrying on any sort of manufacture . . . by restraints.” 

It was this false view of monopoly of trade indulged in by 
all the economic authorities of the time which eventually 
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brought about the American revolution. As Arthur Young 
expressed it in the preface to his Tour in Ireland: “ Nothing 
can be more idle than to say that this set of men or the other 
administration or that great minister occasioned the American 
War. It was not the Stamp Act nor the Repeal of the Stamp 
Act; it was neither Lord Rockingham nor Lord North; but 
it was the baleful spirit of commerce that wished to govern 
great nations on the axioms of the counter.” 

There was something worse. The assertion of this principle 
of monopoly at so great a disadvantage of distance required an 
army of customs officers and a patrol of seamen that could 
not be efficiently provided. The smuggling of every kind of 
goods, particularly tea, was so enormous along the extended 
seaboard, the illicit trade with French and Spanish settlements 
so persistent as almost to exclude legal commerce. The result 
was that for upwards of a century the trade regulations on which 
the monopoly rested were either enforced fitfully or not at all. 
The colonial population, as happens always and everywhere, 
acquiesced in the smuggling, the officials were unready to act, 
and the ministers in England turned a blind eye to the breaches 
of law which they were powerless to prevent. This ignorance 
of commercial restrictions continued until the necessity of 
providing money called for their enforcement. 

When the struggle comes over the attempts of Grenville and 
Townshend to collect taxes and to check smuggling, the fight 
is not in the first instance between the ministers in London 
and the colonial leaders ; it is between the customs officers and 
colonial officials on the spot with the force at their disposal, 
who attempt to administer the neglected law, and the whole 
smuggling interest over a seaboard of a thousand miles, support- 
ed by a population, who had long learnt and studied evasion, 
in sympathy with the law breakers, and were jealous of any 
attempt by the very distant Parliament to interfere with their 
trade or enforce a monopoly for English goods which might 
injuriously affect their manufactures. 

The difficulty of King George’s ministers was not with the 
American continent alone. The West Indies were restless and 
mutinous at any touch of Parliamentary control, as witness 
the treachery of the population of St. Kitts in 1779 and 1782, 
and of Barbados in 1781. The situation called for ministers 
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with strength of will and swift initiative, and they were not to 
be found. Chatham, as he was “not allowed to guide,” 
encouraged in his dotage the rebellious colonists by all means 
in his power; the small Whig minority thought of nothing 
but the embarrassment of the ministers, and these temporized 
and hoped for peace when determined action might have saved 
the situation. 

One of the great obstacles to the peaceful settlement ot these 
commercial disputes with the American colonies was the dearth | 
of men of ability among the politicians. The long continuance 
of the Whig oligarchy had not only destroyed all political ‘ 
principle in the party, leading in the better minds to the giving 
up to party what was meant for mankind, and in the worse to : 
an undisguised programme of plunder at the expense of the 
country’s interests, but it told heavily against the appearance 
within the party of any men of administrative capacity. With 
the exception of the non-party leaders mentioned above, 
George III. was served by men of questionable honesty, of 
indifferent ability, without energy or initiative, at moments of 
difficulty letting “I dare not” wait upon “I would.” The 
opportunities for agreement or for decisive action were allowed 
to pass, until, when a decision became essential, it was too late 
for agreement, and the burden of the use of force against rebels 
in arms, which had become necessary, fell upon the King and 
a minister who could be trusted to act with energy and decision. 

It was recognized in America as in Britain that the members 
of Parliament, from whom the King’s ministers were selected, 
and by whom colonial officials were appointed, were in no sense 
representative of the country at home, being appointees of the 
great houses or of rich men. 

These political officials in Britain were subject to a very 
powerful pressure from the commercial classes insistent on such 
a suppression of American smuggling as to benefit the British 
monopoly of trade, and the difficulty occasioned by this pressure 
on their weakness was rendered greater by the change men- 
tioned above, which was coming over the volume and character 
of trade and manufacture in Europe and European possessions, 

The war was pressed forward by this commercial class from 
first to last, the only objectors being the small and decreasing 
body of Whigs in Parliament, for the most part theorists 
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leaning to the views which afterwards brought about the French 


revolution. 


Meanwhile the industrial revolution was transforming all 
agriculture, trade and manufacture, driving out the small 
individual in favour of large combinations everywhere. 


ii. Handwork gives way to Machinery.—The very great 
change which was coming over all branches of industry in 
Western Europe affected the colonies, especially those in the 
North, which had found themselves capable of manufacture in 
successful competition with the mother country—manufactures 
forbidden in the interests of British trade.~ Up to this time the 
conditions under which many trades were carried on varied 
little in the islands and in the colonies, but the colonies were 
beginning to have the advantage in the plenty and cheapness 
of the raw material. At home as well as in America the greater 
part of the manufacture was done in the house of the worker 
as piece work for his own profit, side by side with his farm work. 
The small farms were still numerous in the eighteenth century, 
though the economic necessities tended to replace the small 
farmer and handworker by larger areas and greater combinations 
of capital, which were being used in the hands of the great 
landowners for improvements of all kinds, drainage of the 
fens in spite of the violent opposition of the resident fowlers, 
reclamation of land, enclosure of fields for agriculture, improve- 
ment in all kinds of animals and crops. 

The enclosure of common lands which was going on all over 
Western Europe led to the disappearance of the small farm and 
of the yeoman who cultivated it, and to the destruction of the 
common rights of the small holder, often greatly to his injury, 
economic conditions for which no one man or set of men can 
be said to have been personally responsible. The writers on 
economics had long urged the importance of the increase of 
population for labour. ‘‘ Therefore,’ says Locke (quoted by 
Cunningham, Growth of British History), “he that encloses land 
and has a greater plenty of the convenience of life from ten 
acres than he could have had from an hundred left to nature, 
may truly be said to give ninety acres to mankind.” 

A petition of the City of London (Journals of the House of 
Commons, XXXI., 423-4) gives an insight into the views taken 
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by the politicians of the city into agricultural conditions and 
their effects. It speaks of the distress owing to the high price 
of provisions, and adjudges as causes the forestalling occasioned 
by indefinite market hours, the destruction of ewe lambs and 
cow calves for luxury and so forth, and it proposes a duty on 
the export of horses, a bounty on the use of oxen for tillage, 
and prevention of the consolidation of small farms. They asked 
that water should run uphill. 

Enclosure, owing to the politicians, lawyers and officials, 
was very expensive, and the men who did it, who put their 
money into expensive experiments with land and crops and 
stock, expected great profits, asked higher rents, and looked for 
better farming. The cultivation of artificial grasses and roots 
and rotation of crops took the place of the land lying fallow. 
But the result was that the labourer became poorer and more at 
the mercy of his employer than before. The enclosure was 
accompanied by improvement of transport, the first general 
Turnpike Act being passed in 1741. 

The change in the conditions of agriculture was but a part 
of the turnover taking place of all industrial methods, the 
fever of invention and improvement of methods which occupied 
men’s minds, machinery driven by water power and steam power 
taking the place of handwork, inclining the yeoman, so far as 
he did not fall into the ranks of the labourer, to move towards 
the town with his little capital and engage in trade. There 
was a general trend of movement to the towns. 

The inventor kept pace with the increase of trade; weaving 
and spinning ceased to be handwork and became machine 
operations ; the spinning jenny invented by James Hargreaves 
in 1764, which worked eight spindles at a time, the frame 
invented by Arkwright in 1769, which worked by water power, 
Smeaton’s engine used in 1760 at the Carron Ironworks near 
Stirling, which more than trebled the output from the coke 
furnaces, Newcomen’s engine to pump water out of mines,- 
bleaching by chemicals, and many other inventions, met the 
increasing requirements. Newcomen’s engine, sent to James 
Watt in Glasgow for repair, led to the making by Watt and 
others of a steam engine for Wilkinson’s Ironworks at Boxley 
in 1766. The increased use of coal for steam and of iron and 
steel for machinery led to improved methods by which coke and 
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coal drove out the use of charcoal for smelting. Coal was being 
raised from the mines by steam. 

They must have been very sanguine people indeed or very 
unobservant who could imagine that under this fever of inven- 
tion of tools and expansion of trade the colonist, whose natural 
capacity had been stimulated by danger and invention, would 
allow British ministers to prohibit his work on new develop- 
ments or hamper by taxes his manufactures. But the British 
minister was not only profoundly ignorant of the distant colon- 
ies, but he was compelled to consider the interests of the 
British trader where they conflicted with colonial views. So 
to the opposition of the smuggler and bushwhacker were added 
that of the American farmer, trader and manufacturer. Nothing 
was needed to produce the explosion but the leadership of the 
demagogue. 


iii. The Population of the American Colonies.—Writing of 
Mr. Pitt’s short first ministry in 1756, forced upon the unwilling 
King, the King’s great friend, Lord Waldegrave, admits “Mr. 
Pitt had some merit in providing for the security of North 
America, which during our political squabbles had been shame- 
fully neglected.’’ It was said, writes Walpole in 1755, that 
Mr. Grenville lost America because he read the American des- 
patches, which none of his predecessors ever did. There is no 
doubt that the business of the colonies was despatched in a very 
slovenly way, or, as that great patriot, Mr. Burke, said, “ with 
a salutary neglect.” The Duke of Newcastle, to whom Sir 
Robert Walpole had left America, had a closet full of des- 
patches from that quarter unopened for a large number of 
years. 

Before reviewing the events which followed the peace of 
1763 it may be worth while to set out a few statistics of the 
population of the disputants. The southern colonies, which; 
as a whole, may be inaccurately expressed as Virginia, had been 
settled by the grants to scions of great houses and their followers 
of large isolated plantations, where they lived apart, carrying 
on the aristocratic English traditions, with the Church of 
England practically established. As the country filled up, a 
number of French Huguenots, Scottish and Irish emigrants, 
German Palatines and Swiss settled or were settled in these 
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States, and there were Indian tribes on the borders always 
regarded as a great danger by the colonists. 

The colonies of the extreme North, which, as a whole, may be 
inaccurately expressed as New England, practically the only 
colonies which seriously competed with British manufactures, 
had been settled from the islands by an aggressive leaven of 
those who feared lest Episcopacy should have authority among 
them, those who had found it impossible to live at peace with 
their neighbours at home, men who insisted on the general 
acceptance of their views by society, “ that stubborn crew ”’ 
who 

“ Do build their faith upon 
The holy text of pike and gun, 
Decide all controversy by 
Infallible artillery, 
And prove their doctrine orthodox 
By apostolic blows and knocks,” 


calling themselves, as they whipped and burnt other extremists, 
sufferers for conscience’ sake. In this part congregationalism 
was practically established. 

In between these two extremes was a population of European 
extraction, in New York mostly Dutch with British, French 
and Jews, in New Jersey mostly British with Dutch, French 
and Swedes, and in Pennsylvania Finns, Swedes, Dutch, 
Germans, Welsh, Scots and English. In none of the colonies 
was there any large body of negro slaves, either in the North, 
where such labour was uneconomic, or in the South until the 
introduction of the cultivation of cotton (in 1677 in Virginia 
2,000 out of a population of 40,000). 

Into this medley of religions and races the rulers of Britain 
had poured for more than a hundred years a continuous stream 
of criminals, wastrels, and of enemies deported because they 
were defeated in party warfare, men carrying bitter memories 
of humiliation and defeat, hatred of organized government and 
opposition to law. It does not follow that a great many of 
these were not good citizens, men and women transported for 
poaching or other like offences, as told in The Life of a Shepherd 
by W. H. Hudson But they were all naturally inclined to 
disputation and opposition to authority; it was not likely 
that under any conditions such elements would accept easily 
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any restriction on the undisturbed smuggling which they had 
enjoyed for a century along a thousand miles of coast, and which 
for many of them was a livelihood. 
__In addition to this body of compulsory settlers, many of 
whom were exported as indentured servants to the planters, 
there had been a continuous emigration of voluntary exiles 
seeking land and opportunity in the imagined paradise of the 
new world from the hard conditions, inequalities and oppressions 
of the old. Scotland in particular so threw off from time to 
time the surplus population for which her poor soil could not 
find sufficient sustenance. At the very time when the disputes 
between the British and the colonials were at their height, 
there had come about a most extensive emigration from the 
Scottish Highlands and Islands throughout the entire extent 
of the country to America, principally to New York, the 
Carolinas and Nova Scotia. 


iv. The Emigration from Scotland.—After the ’45 the English 
government had abolished the hereditary jurisdiction of the 
chiefs and broken up the clan system, encouraging the chiefs 
to exchange their position and privilege as heads of the tribal 
community for that of landowner under grant from the govern- 
ment. Under the clan system the rents payable by the people 
to the chief were small and they were fixed, and their right to 
the soil was inalienable. They were not tenants of the land in 
the sense of acknowledging the chief, or any one person, as 
proprietor. Their rents for their enclosed plots and hovels 
were paid to him as an acknowledgment of his headship only ; 
they used the unenclosed waste in common with him for their 
stock. 

But the effect of the change after the ’45 was that in the hands 
of the lawyers the waste lands as appurtenances were included 
in the grant to the chief proprietor, the common rights over 
the unenclosed land began to disappear, and the chief and his 
tacksmen, men of his family who held under him as tenants-in- 
chief and agents, began to raise the rents of the poorer holders 
and obtain them in money instead of in kind. The process 
took a long time to mature ; the old feeling of kinship and of 
loyalty to the chief only very gradually disappeared. But the 
final effect was that the chief and his more wealthy followers 
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went to live in Edinburgh or London and spent there the 
higher rents which he received from the Highlands; while 
enclosures, not as in England for arable cultivation, but for 
deer parks or for sheep, deprived the resident population of the 
means to pasture their stock. The change was inevitable, and 
emigration the only remedy for over-population. But the 
immediate result was a great emigration lasting from the close 
of the Seven Years’ War to the American Revolution of many 
thousands of hardy and independent Highlanders, leaving their 
country with sorrow from imminence of starvation for the 
American colonies. ‘‘ They represented,” says a recent Ameri- 
can writer, “nearly all grades of the population—tacksmen, 
farmers and other tenants and labourers—and covered many 
gradations of wealth, from the substantial and prosperous chief 
tenants to the very poor, unable to maintain themselves and 
their families.” 


v. The Emigration from Ireland.—I must speak of the emigra- 
tion from Ireland, though it is a hard matter to mention that 
country, since Englishmen have been trained to accept without 
question the statements of such writers as Froude, and to lay 
all blame for the results of their own centuries of oppression 
upon the Irish. Yet one must touch on the causes which led 
to a continuous stream of emigration throughout the century 
from Ireland of men of initiative and energy, filled with feelings 
of hostility to Great Britain. It is, I know, an unpopular story. 

Ireland, says Lecky of the eighteenth century, was a country 
“‘where all popular government was reduced to a system of 
jobbery, where the most momentous material and moral 
interests were deliberately crushed by a tyranny at once blind, 
brutal and mean, where the people had lost all spirit of self- 
reliance and liberty, and where public opinion was almost 
unknown.” Of the Catholic persecution he says: “It is 
extremely difficult in our day to realize the moral conditions 
of a society in which it was the very first object of the law to 
subvert the belief of the great majority of the people, to break 
down among them the sentiment of religious reverence, and in 
every possible way to repress, injure and insult all that they 
regarded as sacred.” 


“T hoped,’ wrote Lord Townshend, the Viceroy, to Lord 
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Weymouth in November, 1770, “ to be excused for representing 
to His Majesty the miserable situation of the lower ranks of his 
subjects in this kingdom. What from the rapaciousness of 
their unfeeling landlords, and the restrictions on their trade, 
they are amongst the most wretched people on earth.” 

At the time of the accession of George III. the lands of Ireland, 
which are always subject to an excessive rainfall harmful to 
arable farming, had been turned in great part to pasture, owing 
to the restrictions on the farming industry in the interest of 
Great Britain. Such pasture lands fell, as in England in Tudor 
times and in Scotland in the eighteenth century, into the hands 
of great graziers. These men, Protestants and men of capital, 
had in Ireland the power to obtain their exemption by a vote of 
the Protestant House of Commons in 1785 from the payment 
_ of tithe, throwing the whole burden upon the extremely poor 
cottier. It was the equivalent of the exemption of the nobles 
from taxes which brought on the French Revolution. 

The cottier would have been a labourer as well, like the 
yeoman in England, but, owing to various causes, of which the 
chief was the absenteeism of the landowners, there was no 
money toemploy him. The absentee landlord drew the money 
from the country into England. Rents, often originally reason- 
able, were raised against these poorer tenants by excessive sub- 
letting from the agent, himself often an absentee, of the absentee 
landowner, the action and its effects being very similar to that 
occasioned in India by the sub-letting from the Zemindar, 
created a landlord by Lord Cornwallis. The cottiers, said 
Chesterfield, whose splendid Vice-royalty in 1735 shone brightly 
in the darkness of Irish administration, were used worse than 
negroes by their lords and masters, “and their deputies of 
deputies of deputies.” Appeal was impossible, as the land- 
owner or his agent held much the same position, controlling , 
the legislature and the courts, as the Polish noble with the 
Liberum veto. 

That the great mass of the land was given over to pasture, 
that it was in the hands of well-to-do men, and that it was 
exempt from tithe, meant, as it has meant in England and 
Scotland, enclosure. In England, though the enclosure had 
seriously injured the yeoman class, it was an advance in agri- 
culture, in accordance with economic conditions, and was 
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settled in courts where the small man had a considerable amount 
of support in defending his rights against his greater neighbour. 
In Scotland the land enclosed was poor rough mountain pasture, 
fit only for deer or sheep, and the man put in possession was in 
the first instance of their own stock and name, and head of the 
clan, professing a common religion; by the Union the laws 
restricting commerce had disappeared. In Ireland the condi- 
tions (see Arthur Young, II., 108-116) were the opposite of 
all these. The cottiers were driven off the fertile land, their 
tenant rights seized without compensation by the agent of an 
absentee landlord, alien in race and religion, for the benefit of 
his graziers. The Protestant clergy, taking a fixed sum for 
tithe, very often without any corresponding duty at all, left 
its collection in the hands of men called tithe proctors, who, 
like the agents of the Zemindar, would collect all that they 
_ could squeeze out of the tenants. As the only appeal of the 

starving cottier was to a Church Court of Protestants, the 
legality of the tithe could not be questioned. 

This gave an opening for the Whiteboys, who pulled down 
enclosures, drove out the tithe proctors, and prohibited the 
letting of land to other than the sitting tenant. They set up 
an illegal despotism, regulated all relations of landlord and 
tenants, and committed all kinds of crimes on persons who 
dared to disobey their orders. It was easier, safer, better to 
obey the elements of disorder than to obey the law. We taught 
the Irish this political doctrine for centuries, and then blame 
them for having learnt the lesson. How very dangerous such 
dealings with a starving, rebellious people were at that time can 
be judged by the opinion of Chesterfield, a high-minded states- 
man, so progressive that he reformed the Calendar. He based 
the movement with all its attendant crime and evil on “ the 
sentiment in every human breast which asserts man’s natural 
right to liberty and good wages, and that will and ought to 
rebel when oppressed and provoked to a certain degree.”’ 
(Letters, V., 463.) ‘‘ Under the long discipline of the penal 
laws the Irish Catholics learnt the lesson which above all others 
rulers should dread to teach. They became consummate adepts 
in the art of conspiracy and disguise.’”’ But authority would 
not take notice of the coming storm. The movement 
was suppressed in such a horrible manner by all kinds 
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of force and fraud that the men who suffered became 
martyrs. 

The Protestants of the North were in all respects far better 
off than the Catholics. This privileged class had always been 
the most rebellious and disloyal of the British peoples; the 
interference with their religious beliefs had been little compared 
with their own persecution of their fellows. But they had also 
suffered from and rebelled against the heavy rise of rents and 
taxes and the exaction of tithe and the enclosure of commons. 
Not being so utterly without spirit as their neighbours, they 
more openly organized and were more insistent in their resist- 
ance. Similar bands of wreckers, the Oakboys and the Hearts 
of Steel, were set up, and Ulster tenant right giving fair rents 
and security of tenure was insisted on. Their religious griev- 
ances united them with the Catholics. As the Presbyterians 
of Ulster had from the first persistently persecuted their fellow 
Irishmen for religion, they were not likely to submit quietly to 
any interference with their own; yet in 1704 an Act for the 
Repression of Popery, which contained a test clause, had been 
passed by the Irish Parliament, as a result of which Presby- 
terians were expelled from all offices under the Crown until 
1774. 

The poverty-stricken Irish cottiers might have been ignored 
or reduced by additional violence, the Presbyterians might have 
been conciliated; but, as in America, the interests of the 
smugglers could not be compromised with the insoluble griev- 
ance of the regulation of trade in the interests of monopoly by 
the British merchants and the prohibition of export of Irish 
manufactures and material. The exports from England to 
Ireland exceeded those to any other country except America, 
and amounted on an average to about two millions. For 
whatever purpose the regulations for trade were made at 
Westminster, they told with deadly effect against the commerce 
of Ireland. Until 1774 the Irish were excluded from the 
Newfoundland fisheries ; they were forbidden to import various 
articles, such as sugar, from foreign colonies, or to export their 
own wool, which was their staple, or coal or various manufac- 
tures, such as woollen and cotton goods, hats, glass and gun- 
powder. They were forbidden to import direct from the 
British colonies. 
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The manufacturers and merchants in Ireland had been 
recruited from time to time not only from England but by 
large numbers of Protestant refugees, in many cases men of 
position and wealth from France, Germany and Holland. These 
men saw themselves being steadily ruined by the trade regula- 
tions in favour of England. 

The result of such conditions was threefold : the smuggling 
profession, which had taken the place of buccaneering, increased 
to such a degree as almost to extinguish legal trade; a con- 
tinuous stream of all the most energetic Catholics emigrated 
to the Continent, swelling the armies of the enemies of Britain, 
though towards the end of the Seven Years’ War the prohibition 
of the recruiting of Catholics for British armies had broken 
down: their numbers were estimated by McGeoghagan and 
others as, between 1691 and 1745, 450,000 men ; the wretched 
cottiers and small tenants evicted after the suppression of the 
Whiteboy movement, emigrated in very great numbers to the 
West Indies and the American colonies; and the united 
mercantile class, the men with capital, energy and brains to 
use it, both the Catholics driven into commerce by the laws 
preventing Papists from holding land, and the great progressive 
body of Huguenots and other Protestant refugees, who had 
been building up Irish trade and introducing new manufactures 
and improved methods into Ireland with the Irish merchants 
of the North, left the old world in enormous numbers in a con- 
tinuous stream for the British settlements of the West. There 
was an immense emigration from all parts for the West after 
the fearful famine of 1740-41, when the dead were “‘ eaten in 
the fields by dogs for want of people to bury them ”’ ; in 1778, 
says Arthur Young, four thousand went from Belfast alone, who 
set up linen factories in New England against Britain. You 
must add the immense numbers exported by the kidnapping 
trade both on the coast of Scotland and Ireland for the 
“indented ’”’ labour of the planters as a side issue to the 
smuggler of other goods. During the last half of the eighteenth 
century the religious hatreds were being given up in the unity of 
social and commercial interests, to be revived at the end of the 
nineteenth. 

When the dispute between the mother country and the 
colonies came to a head, the British faced, fighting on the side 
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of the colonists, an immense number of these emigrants from 
Ireland, Protestant and Catholic, ready to instruct the older 
colonists in the revolutionary philosophy which had filtered 
through from France by the Irish boys sent over to the Continent 
for their education, to inform them of Swift’s doctrine that 
Ireland was only joined to Great Britain by the kingship, and 
owed no obedience to the British Parliament, and to point to 
the results in Ireland of the claim of that Parliament to tax 
other parts of the Empire. When Cornwallis surrendered to the 
French and Americans at Yorktown, four Ulster Protestants, 
says an Ulster historian, stood as generals in the American army 
to receive his sword. The Irish Presbyterians of the North 
formed the very heart of the American rebellion (as they after- 
wards used all their power against Britain in the French revolu- 
‘tionary wars) and contributed more than any other element to 
its success. The Catholics, accustomed to obey authority, good 
or bad, whether those who joined in the emigration or those . 
who stayed at home, were more frequently loyalists as they have 
generally been. 

The other very prominent result of the attempted enforcement 
of commercial monopoly, which will be dealt with later, was 
the art, trade, faith, profession of smuggling. Ireland with its 
extended seaboard, its magnificent harbours, its chain of lakes 
and rivers, forbidden to legitimate trade, formed an ideal site 
for the warehouses of the men who paid no customs duties. 


vi. The Leaders and the War Cry.—In fact, the rulers in the 
islands, while they conserved at home all those who were content 
with the social conditions of the present, and invited them to 
subordinate their individual good to that of the society in which 
they lived, had for a century exported to their colonies all those 
whose independence and daring had led them to put themselves 
above the commonweal, and especially all those who resisted 
authority and law. For more than a century the islands had 
neglected to enforce the laws regulating trade against those 
colonists who objected. Now they were faced with the situation 
caused by their own neglect, and the men to whom they were 
opposed were trained by long tradition, use, local conditions, 
and imperial neglect, to look to their own immediate personal 
interests only, and to regard as an infringement of their freedom 
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any attempt on the part of the Imperial Government to require 
the performance of social obligations. The only progress of 
the human race, the feature which has obtained for the British 
the first rank, has been the superiority in social organism on 
which intellectual progress depends. A large proportion of 
the existing individuals at any time, says Kidd, and it is strictly 
true of the American colonists, have no personal interest in 
this progress of the race or in the social development we are 
undergoing. 

To obtain this social pre-eminence every community which 
conjugates the word Liberty needs leaders who can think clearly 
and impartially, minds formed by historic and philosophic 
training. Otherwise it falls into the hands of the demagogue 
mouthing cant phrases. A true leader, a man with a true vision 
of the needs of humanity, of the need for subordination of 
personal or of local wrongs to human, to national, to imperial 
progress, was called for. Such a man might have saved the 
situation. But he was not there. The common demagogue 
was assisted throughout the remainder of the century by the 
worship of the phrases Liberty and Equality, applied by self- 
interested men to a very ignorant bourgeois and to farmers. 
Of such men there were plenty on both sides of the Atlantic, 
and their propaganda succeeded in effecting revolution. 

It might be expected that the aristocratic planters of the 
south, closely connected as they were with much of the British 
aristocracy, would have been prominent in their loyalty to the 
mother country. Some of them were loyal; but several 
causes contributed to loosen these ties, and to commit them 
to association or sympathy with the rebels. Foremost, no 
doubt, in such causes came the terrorism which from the first 
was exercised by the men who engineered the revolution over 
all who had property to be seized or principles of loyalty to 
be debased. The great planters would most likely as a body 
have rallied to the Crown if they had been encouraged in the 
first instance by any decisive support given to them by the 
British ministers ; but until it was too late they did not receive 
it. Exposed to the resentment of their fellows in America 
and only too often treated with contempt by the European 
ministers and their supporters, the great planters learnt to 
associate themselves with the protests, thinking, no doubt, 
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that they could lead as they had hitherto done, and restrain. 
But, as time went on, such men, having once thrown in their 
lot with the colonists against the British, were not allowed to 
be moderate, but were compelled to follow the extremists. 

“ Our revolution,” says the Yale editor of The Journal of a 
Lady of Quality, “ was true to type, and in the year 1775 there 
was no place in the revolutionary party for men who qualified 
in any important particular their entire submission to the will 
of those in control. A radical minority dominated the move- 
ment and played the autocrat without mercy, pursuing with 
intolerant resentment anyone who failed to see the situation 
eye to eye with themselves. It could not have been otherwise, 
for a revolution to be a revolution means the uncontrolled rule 
by a relatively small body of men.” 

For example : Thomas Mackwright, a Scotsman, who came 
to North Carolina in 1757, and engaging in trade and planting 
and shipbuilding became wealthy, refused as a delegate to the 
North Carolina convention to subscribe to the Continental 
Association for non-consumption and non-importation of 
British goods on the ground that it would involve a repudiation 
of a debt owed to a certain merchant in Great Britain, “ and 
that he could not approve of a conduct in a collective capacity 
which as an individual he should blush to acknowledge.” He 
was cajoled, bribed, and threatened ; finally an attempt was 
made to assassinate him in his own house, and his dwelling, his 
merchandise, his crops, and his negroes were plundered. 

As an example of the jealousies occasioned among the 
colonists by British appointments to office I would cite the 
following, told by Walpole under 1768, equally an example of 
the condition of British politics and of American grievances. 
Lord Bottetort, a Lord of the Bedchamber (you will find his 
name Botetourt in P.H., Vol. XVI., p. 164, as reporting from 
the Committee on the Disturbances in America in 1766) had 
engaged in an adventure with some copperworkers at Warmley 
in Warwickshire. They became bankrupt; in order to save 
his estate, Lord Bottetort asked for a privy seal to incorporate 
the Company, as his private estate would not then be answer- 
able. The king granted it. Lord Chatham, aware of the 
deception, honestly refused to affix the seal. Lord Bottetort 
threatened to petition the House of Lords to address for the 
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removal of Lord Chatham as incapable of business. Chatham 
refused to give way, but after a time resigned for a short time, 
so that the Seal, being in Commission, might be affixed to the 
grant. Neither the Attorney-General nor the Home Secretary 
raised any objections. Then, not being able to retrieve his 
losses, Lord Bottetort obtained the post of Governor of Virginia. 
He went to Virginia, became a popular governor, and died 
there. 

There was also, especially among the southern aristocracy, 
the jealousy felt by men armed with expert knowledge of local 
conditions and certainly with position as leaders of the com- 
munity, for the new officials sent out from England, and the 
contemptuous condescension too often shown by the newly- 
arrived islanders for the colonial magnate. We all know how 
the touchy offended dignity of George Washington wrecked the 
last hopes of peace by his refusal to receive overtures for 
conciliation because they were not addressed to him by his 
military title given to him by Congress. I take an example 
from another State where a more genuine cause of offence was 
given. 

A family named Pinckney came from Bishop Auckland in 
Durham in 1692 and settled in South Carolina. In 1752 Charles 
Pinckney, the representative of the family, was the most 
prominent lawyer in the State. He had been born in the 
colony, and had married Eliza Lucas, the daughter of the 
Royal Governor of Antigua. ‘‘ Chief Justice Graeme dying,” 
(Ehza Pinckney, by E. H. Ravenel, published by John Murray, 
1896) “Governor Glenn appointed Mr. Pinckney to succeed 
him. The appointment was generally approved and no doubt 
was entertained of its confirmation by the King, George II. 
But in the meantime it became necessary for the English 
ministers to provide a place for one of their adherents, Peter 
Leigh, and they began to look round for a good position for him. 
Mr. Pinckney had at the moment held the office and performed 
the duties of Chief Justice of the Colony for about a year, but 
by some oversight his commission had not yet received the 
royal assent.” Possibly he had not paid George’s mistresses. 
“The ministers took advantage of the omission to supersede 
Mr. Pinckney, and conferred the position upon Leigh, setting 
aside the Governor’s nomination.’”” Omit all the matter of 
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prejudice in the telling, the barnacle growth which fastens on 
the bottom of such a story, and there yet remains a gross insult 
to the colony and to the man and his connections which goes 
far to account for the fact that the Pinckneys, from being 
loyal subjects, turned to lead South Carolina in the later 
struggle against the British Parliament. 

Yet men like this, resentful though they might be, were not 
in the first instance leaders of revolution. When the revolt 
ripened they ceased to lead ; for their own safety they followed ; 
in the end they were dragged into many actions of which they 
could not have approved. The true leaders of revolution, 
whose actions such men as the Pinckneys found themselves 
compelled to support, were of the same stamp as always lead 
the victorious minority in a revolution, men like Robespierre 
_and similar firebrands of the later Revolution in France, men 
who sought refuge from failure in law, journalism and school 
teaching, by agitation for the destruction of the social state 
which refused them. Aided by a flow of language, of oratory, 
of unnecessary adjectives, of what an eighteenth-century 
contemporary, speaking of the admired periods of the great 
spouters of the British Parliament, not inaptly called a diarrhoea 
of words, they made use, to guide public opinion to violence, 
of the cant phrases of freedom, and laid down imaginary legal 
authority for the use of force against law. 

Three of such men were very prominent in influencing common 
opinions—James Otis, a lawyer, of Boston ; Samuel Adams, a 
hopeless failure in all his other attempts to learn and labour 
truly to get his own living, a leader of the gang of smugglers 
who, disguised as Indians, threw the East India Company’s tea 
into Boston Harbour; and Patrick Henry, an obscure and 
unsuccessful lawyer of the backwoods of Virginia. Such men 
represent the Have-nots of all time against those who have. 
They made the revolution. 

In their programme of violence they were supported by the 
pulpit invective of the dissenting preachers of the North. 
For instance, during the riots in consequence of the Stamp Act, 
when the officials and customs officers had to flee for safety 
to the ships, Dr. Mayhew, one of their pastors, writes Whately 
to George Grenville (Grenville Papers, Vol. III.), preached on 
a text out of Galatians: ‘‘I would they were even cut off 
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which trouble you. For, brethren, ye have been called unto 
liberty.” These men very early sought for complete inde- 
pendence, and I believe, myself, although of course he never 
told a lie, that George Washington also very early saw and 
welcomed separation as a necessary result of the revolt. The 
only great body that stood for unity and compromise were the 
merchants on both sides, but the difficulty of obtaining for them 
a middle course under the existing system of monopoly was so 
great as to preclude any united influence. So time went on 
and peace lay further away. 

But no revolution can succeed without a war-cry, which must 
have some apparent resemblance to historical truth. Unfor- 
tunately, by imposing a direct tax which fell not on one trade or 
one section of the people but on all at all times, in addition to 
the stringent tightening of the customs action, the British minis- 
try gave the unprincipled agitators the opportunity to raise a 
very effective war-cry: No taxation without representation. 
The real grievance on both sides was the unlimited smuggling 
and the effect on trade of the customs regulations for its 
suppression. Treated as the main issue the need for a peaceful 
continuance of the enormous trade between the islands and the 
American contitient would probably have brought about a 
compromise satisfactory to both ; but the lawyer agitators were 
able to put common sense to one side and to fix attention, as 
the chief point of dispute, upon the barren technicality of the 
acknowledged principle that those taxed should be in some way 
represented in the authority which laid on the taxes. As, said 
they, they were in no way able to be so represented, the British 
Parliament had no right to lay on them any taxes. Here was 
a clear-cut issue of two absolutely irreconcilable views which 
could be solved only by force or by surrender on one side or the 
other. At the outset there was an opening for such surrender, 
for the more moderate men were willing to make a distinction 
between internal taxes and the customs regulations which had 
been so weakly enforced. The authority of Parliament, said 
Franklin in his examination before the Committee of the 
House of Commons, was never disputed in laying duties on 
commerce. But when later on such duties were laid, the 
demagogues ignored the distinction, and went on with the use 
of violence. 
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vii. The American Colonies—Geographical Position and 
Distribution of Population.—“ No taxation without representa- 
tion” is one of those concise phrases which contain more 
inaccurate thought than whole volumes of history. But before 
making any observations on the false issues suggested in those 
few words, one must consider the physical frame in which the 
American colonies owed obedience to the British Crown. 

Any attempt to enforce order, to uphold authority, to 
regulate commerce, or to establish international relations with 
this melting pot of races and religions, of aristocrats and 
populists, of loyalists and revolutionaries, of Papists and 
persecuting varieties of Protestants, of idealists and practical 
men of business, of privileged landowners and deported wastrels, 
was made difficult in the highest degree by the geographical 
-position which from first to last dominated the struggle. 

To the north of the British colonies until 1768 had lain the 
French colony of Canada, which, in spite of the disproportion 
of population, some eighty-thousand French to a million and a 
half of its Southern neighbours, was considered as a perpetual 
menace, social, political and theological, and led the British 
colonies to adhere to their island rulers for protection. The 
desire for independence, and the curb of Canada which checked 
it, was seen by close observers, French, British, American and 
others, long before the inevitable conflict matured. Montes- 
quieu, Argenson, and Turgot, Vergennes in 1768, Peter Kiihne 
in 1748, and William Burke in 1760, pointed to the strong 
likelihood of separation. John Adams in 1755 (Works, I., 28, 
quoted in Social and Economic Forces in American History, 
Harper, 1918) looks in the same direction. “If,” he says, “ we 
can remove the turbulent Gallicks, our people, according to 
the exactest calculation, will in another century become more 
numerous than England itself. Should this be the case, since 
we have, I may say, all the naval stores of the nation in our 
hands, it will be easy to obtain the mastery of the seas.” (Here 
he left out the personal element and the strength of tradition.) 
“ Then the united forces of all Europe will not be able to subdue ~ 
LS ey 
The Indian tribes still threatened danger in the forest deserts 
of the Western borders ; West of the Mississippi River and the 
Alleghany mountains the French and Spaniards threatened and 
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intrigued ; and to the South-east, one of the great factors in the 
revolution, lay the islands of the West Indian archipelago, 
British, French, Spanish, Danish, Dutch, mixed in the tropical 
seas, of which the navigation was controlled by the trade winds, 
requiring close attention and good seamanship on the part of 
the British Navy for the safeguarding of their islands and the 
convoying of their valuable merchandise. Throughout the 
American contest, and more especially when France, Spain and 
Holland join the war, these West Indian islands are a 
perpetual distraction to the British forces, the trade winds 
regulating in a most inconvenient manner the movements of 
the Navy. 

Surrounded, except on the seas, by the various nationalities, 
the British colonies, with their backs to the Alleghanies, lay, for 
a distance from North to South of some seventeen hundred 
miles or so, along the Atlantic seaboard, a coast pierced with 
many long rivers, having tortuous channels, fed by a great 
number of small creeks, the shore fringed with a variety of 
islands. The settlements clung to the sea, and were filled up 
from the sea, the isolated settlers passing inland for the most 
part only to settle on the lands on the banks of the navigable 
rivers. 

A good example of the hardships of emigration and the 
course of settlement is given in the Journal of Alexander Chesney, 
edited from a manuscript in the British Museum by E. Alfred 
Jones (Ohio State University Bulletin, Vol. XXVI., Number 4, 
1921), one of many American loyalists in the revolution. Born 
in Ireland, he went in 1772 with his father, mother, and seven 
other children from Antrim to South Carolina, where several of 
his kinsmen were already settled. After a passage of seven 
weeks and three days they arrived in Charleston Harbour, 
where they were quarantined on Sullivan’s Island for another 
seven weeks on account of smallpox. Then they went by wagon 
to a house which is now Winnsborough, on Jackson’s Creek, 
where they had a hundred acres of land surveyed, built a cabin, 
and cleared some of the land. Being invited to settle on the 
Pacolet River, some sixty miles up country, Alexander, as there 
was no road, walked there on foot, enquiring for the house of 
a blacksmith on Sandy River, “ about twenty miles off, which 
was nearly the first house I called at” ; thence to Ned Neils on 
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Broad River, but crossed the river somewhat lower down on 
account of a canoe being there, and thence to the Pacolet River, 
which he crossed. The family obtained a vacant tract of four 
hundred acres and settled in Union country. When the argu- 
ments against and in favour of the Stamp Act came up, you may 
remember the distances, the paucity of settlement, the rivers 
and conditions of transport, to which it was intended to apply. 
The population of some million and a half or more was divided 
as follows (Social and Economic Forces in American History, 
1918), the statistics being of the year 1689: New Hampshire, 
5,000 ; Massachusetts, Plymouth and Maine, 50,000; Rhode 
Island, 4,000; Connecticut, 17,000 to 20,000; New York, 
18,000 to 20,000 ; New Jersey, some 14,000 or less ; Pennsyl- 
vania and Delaware, 12,000; Maryland, 30,000; Virginia, | 
_ 50,000 to 60,000; North Carolina, 2,000 to 8,000; South 
Carolina, 3,000. There must have been a great increase between 
1698 and 1760. At the accession of King George III. the 
population of Great Britain was probably somewhere about 
seven millions. 

Between all these distant communities there was but little 
social intercourse. They had been planted by bands of emi- 
grants from various parts of Europe under circumstances of 
origin, varying greatly in point of time, of political or theological 
character. They looked not to each other but across the ocean 
to Europe, their “ spiritual home,” from which were imported 
almost all their manufactured goods. The difficulties of 
transport were so great that travel was as far as possible by 
sea or, for up-country journeys, by river. Where it was necess- 
ary to go by land the pace was very slow. A loyalist force ina 
march of four miles in the North-west of South Carolina in 
September, 1770, crossed one creek nineteen times. (Allaire’s 
Diary in Draper’s King’s Mountain and its Heroes.) The roads 
were few and very bad, and the ox cart the usual mode of * 
conveyance, as horses, being expensive, were little used. There - 
were few towns, almost entirely in the North, containing about 
five per cent. of the population, Boston, New York, Philadelphia 

-and Charleston (South Carolina) being the chief cities. Vir- 
ginia, wholly rural, dependent upon her tobacco planting along 
the creeks and rivers, was a country of large isolated “platita- 
tions. fT 
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It took four days to go by stage from Boston to New York, 
and three from New York to Philadelphia. The instruction in 
schools over such a vast area with an indefinite Western bound- 
ary was, of course, very imperfect and hard to reach. Harvard 
College had been founded in 1636. Various efforts had been 
made by public-spirited British Governors, such as Nicholson 
and Spotswood, and British Churchmen, to advance education, 
but the field was too vast, and the character of the people too 
wild for quick progress. In journalism the country was well 
in advance of Scotland. The Boston News Letter began in 
1704, and by 1719 there were newspapers in New York, Pennsyl- 
vania, Rhode Island, Maryland, Virginia and South Carolina. 
In 1731 Franklin, who had been born in 1706, founded a public 
subscription library in Philadelphia. In 1789 the religious 
revival under Whitefield, so well suited to the pioneer, stirred 
the conscience of the people, the discontented and criminals 
with whom for a hundred years all the laws and influences of 
the British had tended to fill America, 

The American editor of Social and Economic Forces in Ameri- 
can History sums up well, I think, the situation created by 
management of the colonies from a distance of three thousand 
miles. ‘ After a century of great laxity towards the colonists 
—a century in which the colonists were favoured by political 
privileges shared by no other people of that age; after the 
environment had established new social conditions, and remote- 
ness and isolation had created a local and individual hatred of 
restraint ; after the absence of traditions had made possible 
the institution of representation by population, and self-govern- 
ment had taken a new meaning in the world ; after a great gulf 
had been fixed between the social, political and economic 
institutions of the two parts of the British Empire—only then 
did the British Government enter upon a policy intended to 
make the Empire a unity.” It was too late. Walpole and 
Newcastle had encouraged their isolation; they were already 
independent in spirit. 
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CHAPTER XI 
THE QUARREL WITH THE AMERICAN COLONIES 


i. No Taxation without Representation.—Taxation for what 
and by whom? Adam Smith, expressing the views of the 
most progressive thinkers of the eighteenth century, says: 
“ According to the system of national liberty the sovereign has 
only three duties to attend to: three duties of great importance 
indeed, but plain and intelligible to common understandings : 
first, the duty of protecting as far as possible every member of 
the society from the violence and invasion of other independent 
societies ; secondly, the duty of protecting as far as possible 
every member of the society from the injustice or oppression of 
every other member of it, or the duty of establishing an exact 
administration of justice ; and thirdly, the duty of erecting and 
maintaining certain public works and institutions which it 
can never be for the interest of any individual or small number 
of individuals to erect or maintain, because the profit could never 
repay the expense to any individual or small number of individ- 
uals, though it may frequently do much more than save it to a 
great society.” 

The first—protection from other independent societies—plays 
the chief part in human history ; for it is never, with all due 
respect to the protocols of the League of Victors, quite certain 
which of the independent societies was the aggressor or, in other 
words, began the theeing and thouing which leads to war. This 
duty, at great cost to the British peoples, their Kings had 
faithfully performed. Inwars bothnecessary and most uncalled- 
for, the British fleets had protected the colonies lying along the 
long stretch of the Atlantic coast from European rivals ; and 
British armies, adorned with periwigs, had tramped in heavy 
Flanders uniforms through the forests and across the rivers of 
the Continent to oppose the other European peoples. The 
second—the substitution of law for force, the first and chief 
evidence of internal civility in a society—had been faithfully 
effected by the King, so far as it was possible to influence from 
a distance of three thousand miles over stormy seas a wild 
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population historically impatient of control. The third—all 
those public amenities and institutions which are necessary for 
national growth and progress—had been carefully fostered by 
the mother country for the colony. 

Now it is a practical fact of life that no ruler of a society 
ever performs these duties without calling upon the community 
benefitted by them to contribute to the expense incurred by 
the act. That the people should be taxed in return for these 
benefits is of the essence of community life. But, although 
all are anxious to have the benefits of protection and public 
works, no one is willing to pay for these if it can be avoided. 
What guarantee shall I have, they say, that the money which I 
pay shall be spent for my advantage? Who will represent my 
interests in the disposal of the money which I am called upon 
to pay? 

It is too often forgotten that at the time of the America 
Revolution the answer to this question outside of Great Britain 
would be that the peoples were duly represented by the King — 
and his ministers alone, and that these, without any consulta- 
tion with the people, were entitled to lay taxes on them for the 
public use. The imminent dangers to which the nations of 
Western Europe were exposed from invasion by their neighbours 
inclined them to acquiesce in the taxation necessary for the 
support of armies, by which they laid themselves open to plunder 
and oppression. 

The islanders, more secure behind their sea barrier, having 
acquired an habitual dislike of military power, had set them- 
selves to limit the means of acquiring it, by making the collection 
of taxes necessary for its support the subject of a grant by the 
people to the King according to laws made by the whole com- 
munity in a Parliament supposed to be composed of their 
representatives. 

So far, however, was the House of Commons from being a 
representative body, that some of its members represented 
boroughs put up for sale, a great number were elected, like Pitt 
at Old Sarum, for a deserted village, by one or two nominees 
of a great landowner. Great towns were altogether unrepre- 
sented ; large districts were bought or owned by the great men. 

Of the manner in which men were chosen for the Parliament 
of George I. in 1714 Lady Mary writes: “ There is not any 
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gentleman or tradesman disengaged at this time; they are 
treating every night. I believe there is hardly a borough 
unengaged. Perhaps it will be the best way to deposit a 
certain sum in some friend’s hands and buy some little Cornish 
borough.” In December, 1767, Lord Chesterfield writes to his 
son: “In one of our conversations I desired Lord Chatham to 
secure you a seat in the new Parliament; he assured me he 
would. . . Since that I have heard no more of it, which made 
me look out for some venal borough ; and I spoke to a borough 
jobber, and offered £2,500 for a secure seat in Parliament ; 
but he laughed at my offer, and said that there was no such 
thing as a borough to be had now, for the rich East and West 
Indians had secured them all, at the rate of £3,000 at least ; 
but many at £4,000, and two or three that he knew at £5,000. 

If the American looked to Ireland he found that, ‘‘ The 
Crown created boroughs wholesale to such an extent that out 
of 300 members 215 were elected by boroughs and manors, and 
of these 176 by individual patrons. In 1784 it was stated that 50 
M.P.s were elected by 60 individuals (Lecky, History of Ireland.) 

Bad as it was, the system had some advantages ; it acted to 
admit young men of merit, such as Pitt or Burke, who could 
not have been elected ; it was no more hostile to freedom than 
a Parliament elected by wide suffrage, which is equally or even 
more jealous of its privileges ; and it represented property and 
the qualities necessary to gain and keep it. In this respect it 
was more representative than our present franchise.* 


* As, for instance, in 1924 :-— 


Forfar. Unionist (elected) ao ie 8022 
Liberal ... ody rt 58 aseny 8317 
Labour-Socialist os aie 3730 
Dumfries. Unionist (elected) se aie 12718 
Liberal ... An ae ee 8472) 14814 
Labour-Socialist =. te 6432 
Keighley. Lab.-Socialist (elected) was 14105 
Unionist ... aes ea Kee ee 17261 
Liberal’... ace B.S bes 8339 
Elland. Lab.-Socialist (elected) ae 11690 
Unionist ... per mae ‘i. 11202} Jpoq 
Liberal ... neni sot Ste 6713) 7915 


The numbers in all these cases, whether of the minority electors who returned 
the member or of the majority who opposed him, represent practically neither 
wealth nor intelligence. ‘Nor does it, in default of these, represent any 
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The happy fact of insular safety had long since given to the 
islanders such security for freedom from kingly oppression that 
there would have been no excuse for their seventeenth-century 
revolutions and the murder of their king but that, as they 
looked across the Channel, the condition of Europe could not 
fail to suggest to them the danger of its loss. The colonists, 
who had grown up for a century under their own local insti- 
tutions of a very democratic character, forms all based on the 
British Constitution, undisturbed for the most part by the 
European politicians, looked across the Atlantic Ocean with a 
jealous fear at the steady movement strengthening the central 
power of the European rulers at the expense of individual 
freedom. When the mob of the colonial ports, led by the small 
lawyers, bring on the revolution, they find sympathy and 
encouragement from those who had felt the weight of absolute 
power in Europe ; their armies are joined by the French apostles 
of liberty, and Kosciusko brings from Poland his engineering 
knowledge to aid rebels against authority. 

The danger of military despotism was so far always present 
in their minds that nine-tenths of the difficulty with the colonies 
in the eighteenth century arose from the fear, steadily encour- 
aged by the Whig demagogues, that the freedom which they 
alone had been so happy to attain should by some act be taken 
from them. 

It is but just, when censuring the extreme want of true 
patriotism of the Whigs who encouraged the American disorder 
and the rebellious nature of the American colonist, to remember ~ 
that in both cases their action was dictated by this, no doubt, 
very absurd fear of losing their free institutions by subjection, 
as in Europe, to military government. 

The association of the colonies for non-importation lays the 
blame on a “ ruinous system of colony administration adopted 
by the British ministry about the year 1763, evidently calcul- 
ated for enslaving these colonies, and with them the British 
Empire,” and in an address to the people of Great Britain 
the delegates of Congress speak of the ministers as ‘‘ men who 
found their claims on no principles of reason, and who prosecute 
them with a design that by having our lives and property in their 


semblance of morality. Numbers only without reference to quality of 
sort, and a minority of numbers. : a Te 
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power they may with the greater facility enslave you.” “It 
is clear beyond a doubt,” they say of the 8d. tax on tea, “ that 
a resolution is formed, and is now carrying into execution to 
extinguish the freedom of these colonies by subjecting them to a 
despotic government.”’ 

The Duke of Grafton, in his autobiography, while supporting 
the revolted colonies, agrees that “‘ the small duty upon tea 
was but the pretence, while the dread of the Declaratory Act 
was the real sore point.” In December, 1775, he writes (p. 
277): “The light in which the business appears to us was 
partly this, that if a cordial reconciliation were not speedily 
effected with the colonies, to lose America entirely would be a 
lesser evil than to hold her by a military force as a conquered 
country ; and that the consequences of holding that dominion 
by an army only must inevitably terminate in the downfall of 
the Constitution and liberties of Britain. Thus success itself 
would be dreadful. To prevent these threatening consequences 
the opposition was most honourably engaged,” and they 
thoroughly succeeded in preventing any such success of the 
British arms. 

Yet the confusion of mind was so great that the colonists 
speak of the Quebec Act, an Act to prevent the holding of 
Canada as a conquered country and to give self-government 
to the Roman Catholic French, as an Act “ for establishing an 
arbitrary government in the province of Quebec, and discourag- 
ing the settlement of British subjects in that wide extended 
country ; thus, by the influence of evil principles and ancient 
prejudices to dispose the inhabitants to act with hostility against 
the free Protestant colonies, whenever a wicked ministry shall 
choose so to direct them.’’ (Ramsay, Revolution of South 
Carolina.) 

Over all was the fatal tradition of Whiggism. By treachery 
and false dealing the Whig nobles had driven out the legal 
King and put the Dutchman in his place. Under him and 
Anne and the Hanoverians the founders and supporters of the 
Parliamentary kingship had enjoyed seventy years of suprem- 
acy ; and now the young King refused to be only the king of a 
party or to be the subordinate of a minister. Among the Whig 
clans the fear that the supremacy so gained should be in like 
manner lost overshadowed all national and imperial interests. 
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To quote the ex-minister Grafton once more—in 1782 he urges 
putting an end to jealousies among the little cliques who 
opposed any government; “and I added that without some 
step of this nature I plainly saw that we should break and undo 
what we had been labouring for years to establish—a Whig 
administration.” 

It was a pathetic attempt to revive “‘ the dancings of the 
sheeted dead.” Whiggism had long ceased to be the reality of 
a political party ; it was merely a gathering of the clans; as 
a constructive dogma it had had no existence for fifty years or 
more; it had become solely ‘“‘ the negation of all principle ”’ ; 
it had ceased to have any power at all except for evil. Between 
it and the new gospel of “ liberty ’’ with which Western Europe 
had to deal there was nothing whatever in common. Whiggism 
at its best at the end of the seventeenth century had meant a 
reform of existing political conditions by means of Parliament ; 
the eighteenth-century theorists of liberty aimed not at reform 
but at the overthrow of all existing institutions—the State, the 
Church, the laws, the framework of the society of the day. 
But the Whigs lived in the past, like the Ulster Orangemen of 
to-day, and did not see the change. 

To arrange any scheme of representation for the colonies 
was a matter of almost insuperable difficulty. The various 
colonial legislatures with varying powers were intensely jealous 
of any interference in matters of taxation, and very slow to lay 
on taxes themselves even for necessary defence ; the condition 
of Parliamentary representation in Britain made any admission 
of colonial representatives difficult if not grotesque; they 
would always be in a tiny minority, subject to all kinds of 
evil influences. The British Parliament was as jealous of any 
infringement of its world-wide authority in respect of the 
colonies as it was of Ireland; and the politicians were hope- 
lessly ignorant of the conditions of the colonies, of their 
geographical position, and of their commercial and military 
strength. If King George had been so fortunate as to possess 
any one great minister with tact and persuasive power, some 
compromise might have been effected. But the long Whig 
predominance had expunged from British politics every 
statesman who understood the art of combining firmness and 
principle with conciliation. 
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ii. Direct Taxation.—The chief interest of our constitutional 
history consists in the successful refusal of very rich men, such 
as Hampden, urging some technical objection, to provide 
efficient means for the conduct of public affairs, and the very 
extensive waste by the ministers and politicians of what is 
collected. The events of our imperial history consist of the 
splendid deeds of courage performed by men who give them- 
selves for their fellows in spite of the refusal of the men defended 
to provide the necessary means for their exploits. These two 
glories of our blood and state only become substantial things 
when the means have urgently to be found to pay for the deeds. 

War must be paid for by the nations who wage it. That is 
the lesson to be drawn from the story of the disputes with 
the American colonies which led to the revolution as from 
any war. It is an evil as well as a false saying to tell any 
victorious people that the defeated nation will pay the bill 
for war. You might just as well expect the boy who was 
licked in a school fight to do the victor’s Greek verses, or 
provide a beefsteak for his black eye. 

When the conflict with France ended in 1763 the expenses 
did not cease, nor could the means of meeting them be found 
in France or in any other part of the world but the British 
dominions. The war had to be paid for, and it was necessary 
to find new sources of taxation. There were various expenses 
of the war itself to be settled. {£300,000 was due to the 
Chancery of Hanover for forage for the use of Hanoverians, 
Prussians and Hessians ; great sums were claimed for subsidies, 
supplies and succour by German princes, which were com- 
promised for part of their value and payment spread over 
three years. The expenses did not cease with the close of 
the fighting; a new loan of {3,500,000 had to be incurred 
between the preliminaries and the signing of the peace. The 
war had been financed without any regard to expense. As 
Walpole sarcastically put it (1767), the multiplication table 
did not admit of being treated in epic and Chatham had but 
that one style. The whole funded debt contracted by the 
war and funded before the end of the session of 1765 was 
£66,512,928. 

The aftermath of the war expenses was only a small part 
of the burdens which the disturbance of war had thrown 
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upon Europe. In September, 17638, great failures in Berlin, 
Hamburg and in Holland created general alarm; the 
bankruptcy of Europe was only averted by the courage of the 
British merchants. ‘They turned all they could into money, 
they sold at a loss, they borrowed in order to lend: and then 
made vast and immediate remittances to the places where 
the distress and danger were the greatest. The bank gave 
most effectual assistance without delay ’ (Whately). Owing 
to this, to disturbance of trade on the Continent, to an arbitrary 
reduction of French funds, money was brought over to 
England for investment,* our credit also being raised by the 
personal savings of the people, and by the steady discharge 
of the unfunded debts. These, so far as the Navy was con- 
cerned, were difficult to estimate, as the seamen’s wages were 
detained for six or even twelve months, and the Navy bills 
were not due until six months after issue. 

But the strain of the war continued to tell: trade had 
suffered ; labour and materials rose; the weight of the taxes 
and increase of the national debt told adversely to commercial 
credit ; the amount of the stocks affected their value ; money 
was scarce and the rate of interest high ; and there remained 
a large unfunded debt for arrangement. Heavy duties were 
imposed and a new three per cent. loan was started and 
secured on an export for coal (an export for foreign manu- 
factures made profitable by the variety of duties to which 
Liége and Flanders coals were subject in transport through 
the different states), on silks and calicoes for sale in the 
American colonies, and on policies of insurance. 

The great reduction of the debt, between six and seven 
million pounds, was not, could not be, made at the expense of 
the peace establishment which was kept up higher than it 
had ever been before. George Grenville, apparently a most 
efficient Chancellor of the Exchequer, must not only con- 
sider the amount of debt from the past but he must pro- 
vide for the protection and peaceful settled government 


* “Tt is the glory of this country,” said Lord North in 1 “ that al 
world knows what England owes and what England can pi he in Snoren 
is private, the resolutions of the cabinet are followed only by edicts, and these 
are so contradictory, so voluminous and so multifarious, that it is a science to 
understand them ; even the bankers of Paris, who have any business, find it 
impossible to make themselves masters of the French funds, and ‘employ 
brokers, whose only business it is.” (P.H., XVII., 1331-3.) ; 
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of the enormous tracts added to our dominions, in face of the 
jealousy and resentment of those from whom they had been 
wrested. 

In the East the little handful of British adventurers were 
starting on their aggressive advance against the native rulers 
which has ended in our control of the continent. But their 
numbers were very few, the difficulties of government and 
of discipline over the European garrison very great; there 
was sufficiency of neither men, money nor ships for the growing 
wants ; and, over all, the perpetual call across the seas for the 
bulk of the money wrung from the native or gained by trade. 
So far as the East was concerned,a greater drain of men and 
of ships for internal wars and for defence against French and 
Dutch intrigue was all that was to be expected. The African 
possessions, though the trade in negroes and other local 
products might give wealth to individuals, brought little 
revenue to the crown. 

As to America, the immediate result of our immense accession 
of territory was a proportionate increase in the cost of 
administration which was to be met by fresh taxation on a 
people already overburdened with debt. The charges of the 
Army, Navy and ordnance of Africa and America were about 
£3,000,000 per annum. The Army in the plantations was 
increased from 3,705 to 10,009, a great part of it stationed 
in the new territories acquired, as it was considered that the 
security of the old colonies depended on the safety and sub- 
jection of these lands, so lately enemy. The French were 
beyond the Mississippi, the loyalty of Canada was doubtful, 
the great territories to the south of a hostile Spain always 
threatened the West Indies and American colonies, and the 
Indians, as evidenced by Pontiac’s rebellion, of which a most 
instructive account is given in Fortescue, Vol. III., remained 
an ever-present and constant danger.* 

It was under these conditions that Grenville, as part of his 
design to relieve the exhausted islands, proposed to extend 


* The army, on the conclusion of peace, was fixed at: 
17,500 men for Great Britain, 
12,000 on the Irish establishment, 
10,000 for the colonies, 
and rather more than 4,000 for Minorca and Gibraltar. Yet Burke and others 
were complaining bitterly of the huge increase of the military establishment. 
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the stamp duties paid in Great Britain to the American 
continent, the moneys to be raised to be expended with the 
customs duties in providing for the defence of the colonies. 
There was, it would seem, no thought of difficulty or of 
opposition. On the one hand, the British Parliament was 
profoundly ignorant of the American plantations, of the 
population who had fought by their side against the “ turbulent 
Gallicks ’’; on the other hand, the true and extended liberty 
which they and the colonies enjoyed under King George blinded 
them all to the intensity of the conflict going on in continental 
Europe between the existing civility, as expressed by the 
absolute monarchy and the Roman Church, and the vague 
new floating theories of freedom of thought and action in all 
the ways of life, theories which, as they had no foothold in 
past history, stood upon an imaginary foundation of natural 
right, originating in an equally imaginary social contract 
destructive of the conditions of the existing civilization. 
Concerned as they were with their party squabbles, the British 
politicians did not see that the American colonists were looking 
beyond Britain to the Continental conditions, to the actual 
want of freedom there existing instead of the silly fears of 
British tyranny with which the Whigs entertained the mob 
in England. Pownall, speaking on May 8th, 1770, on the fear 
of military rule by the colonists of Boston, says: “ Have 
they not foundation, sir, for those fears, when they look on 
those governments on the continent of Europe which have 
already lost their liberties by this very mode of government; 
have they not some cause of fear, some cause of apprehension ? 
Les Etats du Pais in France, the equivalents in Hanover and 
other parts of Germany, are as complete as to justice and 
civil jurisdiction as the constitution of Great Britain. But 
by separating the power of the supreme military command 
from the supreme civil magistrate the constitution is palsied 
and the military only act and execute.” 

When the struggle matures, while Chatham is declaiming 
against colonial independence and encouraging rebellion, and 
Burke weaving theories on present discontents which he had done 
so much to increase, the American colonists were being moved 
by a nervous fear lest the conditions of oppression which 
they saw in continental Europe should spread to Britain and, 
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through it, to them. Gouverneur Morris writes from Paris in 
1794, soon after the murder of Louis XVI. and just when the 
Polish insurrection was completely subdued: “ In judging the 
French we must not recur to the feelings of America during 
the last war. We were in the actual enjoyment of freedom and 
fought not to obtain but to secure its blessings. In France 
they have been lured by one idle hope after another until 
they are plunged in the depth of misery and servitude.” The 
men who came from Europe to the assistance of the colonials 
are such as Lafayette from France and Kosciusko from Poland. 

Yet apart from the effect of these theories which were 
overwhelming Europe, and the band of demagogues who 
advocated rebellion in America, the case for this taxation was 
avery strong one. “ We are not yet recovered,” says Whately, 
of the colonies, “ from a war undertaken for their protection ; 
every object for which it was begun is accomplished; and 
still greater are obtained than at first was even thought of ; 
but whatever may be the value of the acquisitions in America 
the immediate benefit of them is to the colonies, and this 
country feels it only in their prosperity ; for the accessions of 
trade and territory, which were obtained by the peace, are so 
many additions to the empire and commerce of Great Britain 
at large, yet they principally affect that part of her dominions 
and that branch of her trade to which they immediately 
relate. To improve these advantages and forward still 
further the peculiar interests of our colonies was, says he, the 
chief aim of the Grenville administration. 

The objections to the Act, the denial of the right of 
the British Parliament to tax, comes as a bolt from the 
blue to everyone, even to the most patriotic demagogue 
looking for trouble. Writing in 1804 of the events of 1767, 
the Duke of Grafton says (Autobiography): “ The right of the 
mother country to impose taxes on the colonies was then so 
generally admitted that scarcely anyone thought of questioning 
it, though a few years afterwards it was given up as indefensible 
by everybody.” The Stamp Act was intended in 1764, but 
a year’s delay was allowed in order to hear from America. 
It was referred to the colonial agents to find a substitute if 
disapproved of. In December, 1764, the Board of Trade 
informed the king that the assemblies of Massachusetts Bay 
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and New York roughly deny the right of taxation which had 
not hitherto been questioned. They drew their arguments 
from a pamphlet by Otis, The Rights of the Colomes. 

In order to help the West Indian islands, preference was 
given to their produce by laying heavy duties upon the indigo, 
coffee, sugar and molasses of the islands belonging to other 
powers imported into the American colonies, a cause later of 
deep discontent. The duty was taken off the whale fishery 
and the restraints from the exportation of rice. 

To them, says Whately, the whole gain: we, on the 
contrary, in many respects entertain a loss ; and if the interests _ 
of the mother country could be distinguished from those of 
the colonies, it would be difficult to justify the expense she 
has thereby incurred. Out of her revenues the bounties have 
been paid, and a loss incurred in their favour of duties on 
foreign hemp, flax and timber. Were there no other grounds 
for requiring a revenue from the colonies than as a return for 
these obligations, it would alone be a sufficient obligation, © 
_ As a result of the war they had a vast accession of territory, 
trade with the Indians, the improvement in the fisheries, the 
right to cut logwood, and an ease of trade with Spain. But 
the American colonists, estimated at about a million and 
a half persons, probably one-fifth of the British subjects, were 
in no mood to pay taxes to the mother country. 

As usual with Acts of Parliament, the means of working 
the scheme had been but slightly considered. Benjamin 
Franklin, Postmaster-General, in his examination before 
the Committee of the House of Commons in 1766, makes a 
strong case against the Act as it stood, on the ground that 
in such a sparsely settled country (as you may see by such 
documents as Alexander Chesney’s Diary) the cost to the 
colonists of travel for long distances to obtain stamps would 
be either prohibitive of its execution or a burden on the people 
out of all proportion to the gain. The posts, he says, go only 
along the sea coast. If they went back into the country, 
sending for stamps by post would occasion an expense for 
postage amounting in many cases to much more than that 
of the stamps themselves. There was only one post in Canada 
between Montreal and Quebec. The inhabitants were 
scattered and remote from each other, and the English colonies 
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on the frontiers thinly settled. The people of America, he 
says, would never submit to pay the stamp duty unless com- 
pelled by force of arms. A military force cannot carry out 
the Stamp Act. They cannot force a man to take stamps who 
chooses to do without therm. And he adds the significant 
threat, “If the Act is not repealed they will take very little 
of your manufactures in a short time.” 

There was great force in the arguments, yet the same difficulty 
must have occurred in the administration of the Stamp Act 
in remote places in Great Britain, and it should not have 
been beyond the power of the ministers to modify the Act 
so as to avoid suffering and loss. 

The situation was one of extreme difficulty, which was 
increased by the factious and intemperate language of the 
Opposition in the British Parliament, and by the resistance, 
violent beyond all proportion, to the provocation of the colonists. 
Pitt and Burke, while using their utmost to encourage rebellion, 
had no alternative policy to offer. Franklin boasts that 
“before 1763 the Americans cost nothing for forts, citadels, 
garrisons or armies. They were governed by this country at 
the expense only of a little pen, ink and paper. They were 
led by a thread.’”’ But as they made their own laws, claimed 
their own right of taxation, and made no effort to check the 
smuggling on their coasts, it is difficult to see in what the 
“ thread ” consisted except in the cost of their protection from 
France and Spain. He draws throughout the inevitable 
parallel between the colonies and Ireland. “When money is 
to be raised for the crown upon the subject in Ireland or in the 
colonies the consent is given in the Parliament in Ireland 
or in the assemblies of the colonies.’”” Of the Declaratory Law 
accompanying the Repeal of the Act, asserting the right of 
the Parliament of Great Britain to bind the colonies in all 
cases whatsoever, he says, ‘‘I think the resolutions of right 
will give them very little concern if they are never intended 
to be carried into practice. The colonies will probably consider 
themselves in the same situation in that respect as Ireland.” 

When under the Rockingham ministry the question of 
Repeal comes on, the King, who, it appears to me, always 
showed a better judgment and more sound common sense 
than his ministers, said (Grenville Papers, February, 1766) 
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that he did not wish the Repeal of the Stamp Act, but for it 
to remain with such modifications as Parliament should judge 
necessary. Of enforcing or repealing, he preferred repealing. 
It is quite possible that if his views had been followed the 
interval for discussion might have postponed the evil day. 


iii. Colonial Governments and Mob Law.—Yet the greater 
question behind the Act gave very little opening for con- 
ciliation. Franklin proposed to draw a line between the 
local assemblies and the mob. The proceedings of the 
assemblies have been very different from those of the mobs 
and should be distinguished, he says, as having no connection 
with each other. The connection lay in the impotence of 
the assemblies to control the mobs, or to punish disorder, or 
to cease incitements on their own part to rebellion. The 
Assembly of Virginia, after the passing of the Stamp Act, 
asserted in 1755 the exclusive right of the assembly to lay 
taxes and impositions on the inhabitants of that colony and 
that every attempt to vest such a power elsewhere is “ illegal, 
unconstitutional and unjust, and has a manifest tendency to 
destroy British as well as American freedom.” (Grenville 
Papers, Vol. IIL., p. 78, note.) The difficulty of repealing the 
Stamp Act, writes a physician from Rhode Island, whose house 
had been pulled down by the mob, was greatly increased by 
the conduct of the colonies, who continued to assist and co- 
operate in embarrassing the administration who have under- 
taken it (the repeal) against opposers that were very con- 
siderable and powerful in respect of their quality, capacity, 
connections and influence, and who lost not the shadow of 
any opportunity to prevent or retard the repeal (ibid., 1766). 
In October of the same year Whately, writing to George 
Grenville, tells him of the events in Boston in consequence of 
the Stamp Act, and that in Rhode Island the collector of 
customs and distributors of the stamps had been obliged to 
take refuge on board ship. 

The actions of the American mobs, encouraged by Pitt and 
other influential men, have to be considered by the side of 
the riots in Great Britain, sometimes encouraged by the Whig 
leaders, as asserted by Lord North at the time. In May, 
1765, there was a riot of the weavers, the House of Lords 
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having rejected the Silk Bill. They violently attacked the 
house of the Duke of Bedford. Henry Fox, Lord Holland, 
says Walpole, dropped to me these remarkable words, ‘“‘ what 
an artful man might do with these mobs.” The disappointed 
friend of humanity in the Anti-Jacobin, ‘“‘ I give thee sixpence ? 
I will see thee damned first, wretch who no sense of wrong 
can rouse to vengeance,” is a good picture of the eighteenth- 
century demagogue. 

In 1766 there were very serious riots on account of the 
high price of provisions. In 1768 the mob, shouting “ Wilkes 
and Liberty,” for neither of which Dr. Johnson cared, tampered 
with the discipline of the Army, and tried to rescue Wilkes on 
his way to prison. He being sent to gaol, they pulled up the 
rails, made a bonfire, compelled people to illuminate, and 
committed many outrages. The magistrates, trying to read 
the Riot Act, were pelted with stones and bricks, and the soldiers, 
being assaulted, and firing and killing in return, were prosecuted. 
The King stood by them. The journeymen tailors also rioted. 
Wilkes was called to the bar of the House to answer scurrilous 
remarks in a letter to Lord Weymouth. . King George, with 
good sense, took the measure of the demagogue. “I could 
have wished Wilkes had not been ordered before the House, 
for he must be in a jail the next term, if not given new life 
by some punishment inflicted on him which will bring him new 
supplies ’—an event which happened. In the absence of 
any police only very reluctant military action could be taken. 

As an illustration of this mob law Walpole told a story of 
an attack made by the coalheavers on one Green, who had 
an official position as agent in a dispute between coalworkers 
and coalheavers. Green, a maid, and a sailor defended the 
house and killed eighteen of them. Green, tried for murder, 
was acquitted ; seven of the coalheavers were hanged. Yet 
while Green had to conceal himself, his sister was attacked by 
the brutes, their faces covered with crape, dragged into the 
street and murdered. The siege lasted nine hours, the Guards 
coming at five in the morning. In 1769 the riots of the 
Spitalfield weavers led to the execution of some of them. 
Lord Villiers, writing to the Duke of Grafton in 1765, says: 
“ The weavers assembled again yesterday, much more riotously 
than the day before; they attempted to pull down Bedford 
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House; and at last the Horse Guards were ordered to give 
them a general charge. . . . After this the mob adjourned 
to Carr, the mercer’s house, which perhaps by this time may 
be quite down; the last I heard of them was that they had 
begun upon it, and the Lord Mayor had applied for a battalion 
of Guards.” 

With so great difficulty in controlling the mobs of London 
it was natural that the ministers should hesitate to take strong 
measures against the mobs of Boston, especially as the loud 
voice of the ex-dictator Pitt was raised in their favour. Mean- 
while, the Boston mob completely terrorized the loyal and | 
orderly elements, forced the stamp officers by threats and 
violence to resign, attacked, robbed and destroyed houses, 
including that of the Lieut.-Governor, where they destroyed 
a collection of most valuable manuscripts, and the houses of 
the Marshal, Surveyor of the Port, Registrar-General of the 
Admiralty, and Controller of the Customs, plundering the 
plate and money, seizing the ships, and tarring and feathering 
officers and loyal men. There was no power to repress the 
riot,as the militia themselves were part of the mob. Then, 
on March 18th, 1766, came in the Rockingham ministry and 
repealed the Stamp Act with a declaration of the right to tax. 
On the motion for repeal it was proposed to “explain and 
amend ”’ instead of repeal, but this was refused by 275 to 167. 
The repeal was no doubt received with relief by the British 
merchants, as the colonists had formed associations to exclude 
British goods, and had refused to pay their debts to British 
merchants. Petitions against the Act had been presented by 
colonial assemblies and London merchants, but owing to a 
rule of the House of Commons, forbidding the reception of 
petitions on money bills, they were put aside. 

But the effect of the repeal was to destroy, once for all, 
all authority of the British government over the revolted 
provinces. “ What country, what town, what profession, 
what order of men would submit to the most legal impositions, 
if government once showed itself afraid, and recoiled as soon 
as force was used to reject the duty?” writes Walpole in 
England. “In the present case the insult was unparalleled 
and accompanied by every kind of aggravating circumstance.” 
“ Nothing,” says Ramsay, the historian of South Carolina 
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“could have been more impolitic than this repeal, provided 
the ministry of England seriously intended to resume the 
scheme of an American revenue: and nothing more wise, had 
the idea been for ever dropped. This concession had the 
effect of inspiring the Americans with high ideas of the necessity 
of their trade to Great Britain.’’» The immense European 
expansion of trade was awakening the colonist to his advantages 
of cheap raw material for manufacture, freedom from social 
burdens, and opportunities for evading port duties. In future 
he holds the loss of his trade as a whip over the head of the 
British Parliament. From henceforth the taxation of these 
colonies means only a conflict between the interests of the 
British manufacturer and the American trader, smuggler, 
exporter and farmer. Yet it was the British manufacturer 
and exporter who, from the fear of losing his trade, forced 
the repeal. 

Before leaving this part of the subject I must call attention 
to the beastly cruelty and torture used to crush the loyalists 
and to prevent the king’s officers from carrying out their 
duties by the obscene patriots of America, tarring and 
feathering. It must have been effectual in bringing over to 
the side of revolution many of the loyal colonists who felt no 
grievance. Except for the scalping by the Indians and the 
pitch caps used a little later by the British on the Irish, it was 
the most horrible form of torture used. The wretched officer 
or prominent citizen, stripped naked, covered with tar and 
rolled in feathers, had to escape from the “ patriots” whom 
Chatham and the Whigs were lauding and hounding on, to 
spend days in removing the beastliness from his body. Mr. 
Gascoigne in Parliament, speaking in 1774 of Boston, says, 
“They have other modes of punishment which they make 
use of by way of argument and reason; the house of any 
person with whom they are displeased they immediately daub 
over with excrement and tar, by which means the whole family 
is obliged to quit it” (P.H., XVII). Was it any wonder that 
the revolt grew and prospered, and that the authority three 
thousand miles away was powerless to suppress it? The men 
who did these vile acts were not, like the riff-raff of the French 
Revolution, men with a long past of suffering and despair 
behind them; “every inhabitant,’ says Ramsay, “ was or 
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might easily become a freeholder. No ecclesiastical establish- 
ment invoked the rights of conscience or fettered the freeborn 
mind.” They had no cause for their cruelty, which was the 
result of cowardice, of a baseless fear. Neither British nor 
American children ought to be taught to admire them or the 
men who encouraged or applauded their acts. 

Why were not these beastly acts of violence checked by the 
local authority without waiting for British interference ? 
The helplessness of the governor, of the magistrates and 
civil power in face of the terrorism of the mob, and the relation 
of the governor to the militia and the army, is the key to all | 
that precedes actual war. The assembly at Boston “ grants 
the support of power only from year to year, and the taxes 
paying all the officers of government as it was suggested they 
intend to do ”’ would destroy the illegal influence of the lawyers 
who, dominating the assembly, were too strong for the 
executive powers of government (P.H., XVI., 121). In 


December, 1772, in a debate on a clause in the Mutiny Bill for — 


regulating Courts Martial in America, Governor Pownall made 
a vigorous protest on the ground that, as he alleged, the army ~ 
in America was established contrary to law and to the con- 
stitution. “Let your military Commander-in-Chief have by 
law a power of holding Courts Martial they have not, but 
which they have exercised under wrested interpretations of 
law, contrary to and in disseizance of the legal and constitutional 
powers of the supreme civil magistrate.’’ The position of 
the governor as it appeared to the British Parliament is well 
illustrated in the debate on the closing of the port of Boston 
in 1774. The officer in command in Boston wrote that he 
was not called on by the magistrates, but that, if he had, he 
could have stopped the riot, but not without some bloodshed 
and firmg upon their town and killing many innocent people. 

Burke enquires, Did not the governor at once send for 
assistance ? Why did not the governor exercise his authority ? 
Why did not the ships execute their duty? What was the 
reason they did not? And he blames Lord North for 
“skulking” behind the legislative authority ‘instead of 
executing a salutary massacre of Bostonians on his own 
responsibility.” Lord North gives the answer: It appears 
(P.H., XVII., 1192) that the civil magistrate has been for a 
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number of years uniformly inactive. If the governor issued a 
proclamation there was hardly found a magistrate to obey it. 
’ The force of the civil power consisted of the posse comitatus, 
and the posse were the very people who have committed all 
these riots ; and he goes on to lay down the principle on which 
hitherto the much-abused ministers had acted. ‘I shall 
always consider,” he says (ibid., 1193), ‘‘that a military power, 
acting under the authority and control of a civil magistrate, 
is part of the constitution ; but the military alone ought not 
and cannot act without the control of the civil magistrate.” 
He proposes to give the governor the power of a J.P. and 
have power to appoint the civil authority. Governor Pownall 
relates that the military in the colony are under the command 
of the governor and the executive, and that he alone can order 
the military. He argues that he should have command of 
the forces and the forts. There had been, he says, mis- 
understandings between civil and military ever since the 
appointment of a commander-in-chief. The king should 
adjust the respective and military powers. As governor, he 
says, he would not have applied to the military: he would 
have sent them an order. Governor Johnstone, however 
(ibid., 1188), prophesying rebellion, says, “In that country, 
sir, the governor is nothing more than a mere cypher: he has 
no support in any proposition he makes, no places to give 
away, and yet you blame him for not keeping up his authority.” 
It was remarked that it was not surprising that the governor 
had no power when he had not a single place in his gift. It was 
urged on behalf of the colonies that the people of Ireland 
were much more virtually represented in Parliament than 
the colonies, in consequence of the great number of Englishmen 
possessed of estates and places of trust and profit in Ireland 
—a curious argument. A hopeless impasse had arisen which 
could only be settled by force. 


iv. Colonial Governments and Taxation.—In laying new duties 
on imports, in proposing to extend the Stamp Act to the 
colonies, the British minister had done nothing new in principle. 
The forces which created discontent and the commercial 
relations both dated well back into the seventeenth century. 
Schemes had been going on from 1754 onwards for raising 
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a war revenue from the colonies. The governors had had 
orders to quarter troops on the colonists and to impress transport 
and provisions. The behaviour of the colonists in Pontiac’s 
war in 17683 was quite sufficient to account for the proposal to 
support new regular troops by colonial taxes instead of risking 
the neglect or refusal of the colonial assemblies to raise proper 
levies. But in practice the Stamp Act made a change which 
gave an opening of immense importance to the demagogue. 

The chief obstacle to any resistance by the colonies to 
charges proposed by the mother country lay in their isolation 
as among themselves. There was no common ground of unity 
in race or religion or political faith. They had not the same 
origin or the same forms of government, though each in part 
was moulded on the British model. There were king’s 
provinces, in which the governor and high officials were 
appointed by the king; proprietary provinces such as Maryland, 
granted by Charles I. to Lord Baltimore in 1632, and Pennsy]l- 
vania, in which the proprietors appointed the governor; and 
lastly, the Charter provinces such as Virginia, Rhode Island, 
Connecticut and Massachusetts. The Charters gave great 
powers of government to some of the colonies (see Governor 
Pownall’s account of the Government of Massachusetts, P.H., 
Vol. XVII., 1199), leaving to them a far greater independence 
than that enjoyed by the colonies of other nations. 

Their relations to taxation by the home government varied 
with their origin. When, after the civil war, Virginia, which 
had declared for the king, submitted to the English Parliament, 
the English Commissioners conceded her right to freedom 
“from all taxes, customs, and impositions whatever, not 
enforced by the General Assembly.’”’ When Franklin was 
under examination before the Committee of the House of 
Commons, it was pointed out to him that in the Pennsylvania 
Charter there was an express reservation of the right of the 
Crown to lay on taxes by Act of Parliament. But these 
express provisions of a generous Charter under which the 
colony had enjoyed great prosperity were pushed aside in true 
colonial fashion. Franklin’s reply is that the colonists under- 
stand that they are entitled to all the privileges and liberties of 
Englishmen, and that by Magna Charta and the Petition of 
Right they were not to be taxed except with their own consent. 
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The religious issue still survived sufficiently to create a 
jealousy between the Congregational states of the north and 
Virginia, which desired a bishopric. Looking to and protected 
_ as they were by the armies and navy of the British islands, 
there was a very tardy growth of any sense of unity among 
themselves. When the Charter of Massachusetts, which, 
while proclaiming her loyalty, had always been foremost in 
rebellion, had been forfeited in the seventeenth century, the 
other colonies were not roused to her defence. Only trade 
could unite them, and this tie had been belittled by mutual 
jealousy and by the immense difficulties of transport and 
communication. They were discouraged from the use of 
their chief means of intercourse—the sea—by the Navigation 
Acts which, from 1658, prohibited trade between the colonies 
and European ports except in British vessels. When at last 
they presented a united front, it was as a consequence of the 
success of their great business of smuggling. 

Yet the idea of union had been in the air in the eighteenth 
century and only wanted a cause to give it material form. The 
northern colonies had attempted union for defence in 16438 ; 
Massachusetts, Plymouth, Connecticut and Newhaven entering 
for a time into a Confederation of the United Colonies.of New 
England. In 1698 William Penn set forth a scheme for union. 
In 1754 a plan for the union of the northern colonies was drawn 
up by Commissioners at the Congress of Albany (Lansdowne 
MSS., Vol. V. of Reports, 215, Vol. XLVII. of Lansdowne 
Papers), but it never became law, as the Americans considered 
that it did not concede sufficient independence, and theBritish 
that it gave too much. 

Was it chance or design or the unconscious instinct of a 
new-born imperial spirit which led to the king’s ministers so 
to lay this tax as intimately to connect all public and private 
business and so bind together the various colonies in jealous 
opposition to the authority of the British Parliament? When 
the American demagogue, avoiding the Post Office service, 
set up his committees of correspondence, his task was. made 
easy by the incidence of a common burden. 


v. The British Parliament and Taxation.— Unfortunately, 
the British Parliament contained few men capable of seeing 
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the change of conditions or of attempting a remedy. For the 
most part they agreed with Grenville in looking upon the man 
who was slack in enforcing the laws in America as a criminal 
and betrayer of his country. (Grenville Papers, Vol. III., 
February, 1766.) But there were a few men of foresight and 
breadth of view in Parliament who could not only see the 
change of affairs in hard facts but coupled their knowledge with 
a vision of the probable future. I would not advise anyone 
who has anything better to do to waste time over reading 
Hansard’s Parliamentary History. ‘‘ Guide me, O Thou great 
Jehovah, pilgrim through this barren land ” is equally appro- 
priate to the bushwhackers of Westminster and the pathless 
forests of its Parliamentary verbiage as to the swamps and 
savages of the American continent. Yet here and there in 
this withered waste of life, where Burke is mouthing about 
tyranny and rights, and Pitt is rejoicing over the rebellion of 
the men who are tarring and feathering the King’s loyal officers, 
orating about ‘“ people so dead to the feelings of liberty as to 
submit to be slaves,’’ one comes across an oasis where con- 
structive thought was growing, watered by experience and 
common sense, where the facts of the present were faced 
without concern for theories of constitutional right or wrong. 
Such men were able to see that the vital issue was trade, and 
that trade monopoly in favour of Britain was seriously 
questioned by the American, and needed reform. 

“ Qur trade to America,” wrote Chesterfield to his son in 
December, 1765, “ brings in communibus annis two millions 
a year; and the Stamp Duty is but estimated at £100,000 
a year, which I would by no means bring into the stock of the 
Exchequer at the loss or even the risk of a million a year 
to the national stock.” Nicholson Calvert went to the heart 
of the whole question, putting the two positions of no taxation 
without representation on one part, and the evident fact that 
there was no country in which there was not somewhere lodged 
for the superintendency of the whole one supreme legislative 
authority controlling, directing and governing the whole. As 
to action, “ the House having decided that Great Britain has 
the right to tax the colonies, the questions were, how far you 
might be able to carry it into execution, or, being able, how 
far it may be thought proper or prudent to exert that authority.” 
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He points to the impossibility of taxing the two millions of 
Americans without their consent. “ It matters little whether 
they are in the right or not. They think themselves so. 
What must become of your manufacturers here at home: 
while this contest is carrying on with America ? ” 

The one single patriotic statesman who, apart from party, 
would appear to have gauged the situation in all its aspects, 
was Thomas Pownall, who had been Governor of Massachusetts 
during the war, a man who truly loved his own country, 
thoroughly understood the position of strength in which the 
colonists stood, and realized the change which had come over 
their relations with each other since the war. When, in 1767, 
New York refused to obey an Act ordering them to provide 
quarters for the troops on the ground that such a demand was 
taxation by the British Parliament, and coercion is proposed, 
Pownall says: ‘‘ Don’t fancy that you can divide the people on 
this point, and that you need only to divide to govern; you 
will, by this conduct, only unite them the more inseparably ; 
you will make the cause of New York the common cause and 
will call up every other province and colony to stand forth 
in their justification.” 

_ Looking, as usual, across to France, “‘ The order of Parliament 
to provide means approaches,” he says (P.H., Vol. XVI., p. 331), 
“too near to the course taken by the arbitrary and despotic 
spirit of a neighbouring government with the parliaments of 
its several provinces.” 

He realizes the stubborn united resistance which was to be 
expected from all the colonials. ‘‘ You have, on the one hand, 
by your declaratory law, asserted your right and power of 
taxation over the colonies and, as far as this Act (the Quartering 
Act, 1767) goes, you have exerted the power. On the other 
hand, it is a fact, which the House ought to be apprised of in 
all its extent that the people of America universally, unitedly 
and unalterably are resolved not to submit to any internal tax 
imposed upon them by any legislature in which they have not 
a share by representatives of their own election ” (ibid., p. 389). 
He sees that the colonies are moving towards a union among 
themselves, but that there is as yet no sign of movement such 
as would unite them in union with the islands on grounds of 
commercial equality. ‘‘ Does the ministry,” he says, “ mean 
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to propose the measure of imposing taxes on the colonies and 
to force into execution the collection of them? The whole 
system of the State government and interwoven interest of 
the colonies has gone too far for that to be practicable. Does 
it mean by any mode of policy to unite this system which is, 
in fact, interwoven and incorporated into the very being ot 
the British Empire? I am afraid not. Matters are not yet 
gone far enough to point out the practicability and necessity 
of such political union.” 

He realizes what is equally true to-day, that the King and 
not Parliament is the only tie between any two parts of the 
Empire. ‘‘ Let the provinces,” he says, “ do their own taxing, - 
or let it be considered as a service which the crown requires 
of them, and for which, without the interposition of Parliament, 
it makes the proper requisitions.” It might have proved 
to be a good solution of the trouble. But any power to the 
crown was the last thing desired by the Whig ministries of © 
that day. > 

He sees the danger of the windy theories of Burke and 
others about rights, and urges the House to leave general 
theories alone. and deal with the present facts. “Let this 
matter of right rest upon the declaratory law and say no 
more about it. It may be understood that it is in the same 
words as that respecting Ireland, that it shall stand in the 
same line of administration ’’ (i.e., not be enforced). ‘‘ Con- 
tinue to exercise the power which you have already exercised 
of laying subsidies, imposts and duties; but exercise this, 
as you have always hitherto done, with prudence and moderation 
and directed by the spirit of commercial wisdom. Do nothing 
which may bring into discussion ‘ questions of right’ which 
must become ‘ mere articles of faith.’ Go into no innovations 
in practice, and suffer no encroachments on government.” 
They were vain words, falling on unwilling ears. 


vi. The British Parliament and Customs Duties.—After the 
repeal of the Stamp Act any idea of internal taxation appears 
to have been given up. But external customs duties were 
not yet opposed. The Americans themselves had drawn the 
distinction between internal taxation and the customs duties. 
“T never,” said Franklin,” heard any objection to the right 
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of laying duties to regulate commerce.”” ‘“‘ However they may 
reason as to internal taxes,” says Pownall, “ their arguments 
do not go beyond low-water mark.’’ Successful rebellion 


taught the Americans to ignore the distinction. Henceforth 
all duties to the mother country were to be resisted ; if it was 
right to resist internal taxation, such resistance equally applied 
to customs duties laid upon a nation of smugglers. 

When Chatham formed his last ministry, the collection which 
Burke described as a very curious show but unsafe to stand on 
(he was not asked himself), Townshend, the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, relying on this distinction, put duties on various 
imports, painters’ colours, glass, paper and tea. They were 
resisted, as had been the Stamp Act, and with the same effect, 
all being withdrawn by the Grafton ministry except the duty 
on tea, retained for the benefit of the East India Company. 
“This second repeal,” says Ramsay, “ increased the confidence 
of the colonists and encouraged them to continue the 
opposition to parliamentary taxation.’”’ The same violence 
and outrages of mob law which greeted both rested on the 
same cause of complaint, the system of monopoly of trade 
which subordinated the interests of the Americans to those 
of the British merchants. 

So long as the grievance remained the riotous acts persisted, 
because the men who controlled the assemblies and the militia 
were the men who committed the riots. A correspondent, 
writing on December 18th, 1755, to Mr. Conway, divides the 
rioters’ leaders into classes: the lawyers, who assumed the 
direction of the assembly (for the most part of common farmers) 
by their influence with family affairs ; and the merchants, of 
whom he says, “ many have suddenly risen from the lowest 
rank of the people to considerable fortunes, and chiefly in the 
last war by illicit trade ; they abhor every limitation of trade - 
and duties, and therefore gladly go into every measure whereby . 
they hope to have trade free.” (P.H., Vol. XVI., p. 121). 
Pownall, pleading for the colonials in 1774 (P.H., Vol. XVIL., 
p. 1182), says, “I look upon this to be the act of the mob 
and not of the people, and wait but a little, it will regulate 
itself.”” But Burke, on the other hand, tells you (ibid., 1182) 
the whole meeting in the town of Boston consisted of some 
six or seven hundred men of the first rank and opulent fortune 
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in the place ; the proceedings were conducted with the utmost 
decency. He said this was not a meeting of mean persons, 
but that the acts of resistance were all countenanced by 
universal consent. Believe which you please, the man who 
had been Governor of Massachusetts or the friend of Wilkes. 

Whichever it was, whether the beastly acts were of the mob 
or of men of rank and opulent fortune, the fact remains that 
they received the support of the small clans of Whigs who 
formed the opposition to the government, and that these clans, 
by their senseless opposition, were mainly responsible for 
the catastrophe. Lord North truly said, in 1769, of the 
opposition accusing the ministers: ‘“ The charge of alienating 
the affection of the people from their sovereign must come 
with a very ill grace from the leaders of the opposition, who 
are incessantly labouring to persuade them that he does not 
deserve their affection by speeches and writings, beyond all 
example virulent and inflammatory, from those factious 
spirits, the only genuine malcontents in the kingdom, who 
run from place to place, collect a crowd together, and abuse 
the credulous people by abusing alike His Majesty and his 
ministers. If His Majesty’s subjects are disaffected, these 
trumpeters of sedition have produced the disaffection.” In 
April, 1771, in opening his budget he said, ‘‘ Trade flourishes 
in all parts of the kingdom; American disputes are settled 
(this was apparently the fact owing to a threat of war with 
Spain); and there is nothing to interrupt the peace and 
prosperity of the nation but the discontents, which a desperate 
faction is fomenting by the basest falsehoods and with the 
most iniquitous views,” to which the Report adds (P.H., 
XVII., 165), “ Messrs. Dowdeswell, Burke, Barré and Cornwall 
took their revenge for his charge against them by menaces 
and invective.” 

I have spent on this dull and rather pointless incident of 
the American Revolution space out of all proportion to its 
historical importance. I have considered it necessary to do 
so because, since King George’s time, the history of his reign 
to quote Sir William Anson, has too often been written in the 
style of a political pamphlet. The historians who so treat 
it have been assisted in obtaining almost a monopoly of writing 
such history by the abiding influence in all social and political 
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affairs of ideas then current concerning liberty, which they 
professed to consider applicable to this American imbroglio. 

Such ideas were early the subject both of discussion and 
action in relation to commerce, national and international ; 
they were applied in their most extreme forms to politics by 
the French and all other revolutionaries of Western Europe ; 
and they have since coloured in a more sober fashion all our 
views of life. They were quite new to that time, and very 
few public men appear to have seen their trend in the future 
or their want of relation to the past. 

The application of these ideas to the American Revolution 
by writers who have accepted the theories of a small quarrel- 
some minority of Whig malcontents has resulted in a variety 
of distortions which are dangerous teaching even as woven 
in our history of to-day. 

This school has imagined a personal (i.e., an arbitrary) 
government by King George which did not at any time exist ; 
and a Tory party to correspond, with which the King was 
supposed to associate himself, ignoring the fact that none of 
his four great ministers, Bute, Chatham, North and Pitt, 
except so far as Chatham leant on the old Whigs, had any 
Party association. They leave to one side wholly the responsi- 
bility of the various Whig factions who managed, up to 1770, 
for the confusion of policies, and the disappearance of the 
Tories as a political force after 1745. The only element of 
truth in these allegations lay in the undoubted fact that 
King George would not permit himself to be the creature of 
the great Whig houses only, as his two predecessors were, and 
insisted, as a constitutional king, on choosing his ministers 
regardless of their party leanings. It was in the course of 
this struggle between the King and the Whig oligarchy that 
the American colonies rebelled and parted. 

Besides all this, another aspect of these Whig histories is 
the incapacity of the historian to separate the then present 
facts from theories resting on the new ideas of liberty, and 
of right and wrong. They assume that the ministers, or, as 
they call it, King George, were doing a wrongful and immoral 
act in collecting taxes from the colonies, who, they assume, 
had a right to avoid taxation unless their delegates to some 
assembly consent. Whatever may be the rights of man in 
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a state of nature apart from the dominance of physical force, 
it is certain that as soon as he enters a society his rights are 
limited by his social duties, one of which is that he shall 
contribute to the support of the society. Until the American 
colonies had separated from the mother country they were 
subject to this elementary duty. How far any change of 
assessment could be agreed upon or submitted to delegates 
it is impossible to estimate. But such necessities must be 
dealt with by those in authority with moderation and tact, 
strict honesty in application of payments, and such knowledge 
of existing conditions as will enable them to judge how far 
the undoubted right can be exercised with advantage, or how 
far it was wise to enforce it. 

The ministers from 1768 to 1770 appear to have had neither 
the knowledge nor the tact nor the honesty required. They 
failed to see the change which, under the shadow of the word 
liberty, was coming over the commercial system until it was 
too late. They harked back to 1688, trying to connect their 
theories of freedom woven on the outworn political catchwords 
of that day with the new spirit of revolt of all humanity 
against privilege and monopoly. The stream had flowed by 
them. The present did not rest on any fine-woven political 
arguments about rights, least of all on oratory about liberty, 
The Stamp Act was an incident. The reality was a contest 
between a system of trade monopoly, then generally accepted 
throughout the European world, and the new spirit of revolt 
against it which infected all who had suffered from the monopoly, 
legitimate traders and smugglers alike. It had nothing 
per se to do with the virtue or vice of British ministers or 
American mobs. It was simply a revolution in methods of 
trade which came quickly because it was in accordance with 
theories which (like the phrase “socialism” to-day) were 
sweeping an almost unresisting world. That is how it should 
be treated, not as an excuse for depraving personal character, 


vii. Smuggling and Monopoly of Trade.—Leaving to one side 
the Stamp Act and the beastly outrages of the Boston mob 
praised as patriotic courage, we pass to the prime cause of 


the quarrel, the principle of monopoly of trade, common to all 
European commerce. 


_— 
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Wherever there is monopoly in any form the patriotic citizen 
sets to work to evade it, whether it takes the shape, as in 
the East, of monopoly of a great chartered Company to be 
fought by the interloper and by private trade on the part of 
the Company’s servants, or of monopoly guarded by Navigation 
Acts and customs tariffs designed to limit the course of trade 
to one channel for the benefit of the nation, as in Europe and 
the Western world. A bad law, as we can see of prohibition 
in America to-day, leads to an extreme and violent resistance 
to the evil law, and very shortly to a contempt for all law. 

Smuggling of goods was the certain result of the enforcement 
of commercial monopoly, and it dates back in English history 
to very early days. Wool was the great article for evasion 
of monopoly in medieval times, an enormous traffic in smuggled 

‘wool going on between the English woolgrower and the foreign 
manufacturer of cloth. It continued, in spite of death 
penalties, to disturb the course of Edward’s subsidies in 
Flanders, the woolsack representing quite as much the extent 
of the illicit traffic as the majesty of the law. This went on 
continuously during the centuries, the smuggled wool carried 
from the south coast of England and from Ireland causing, it 
is said, in the early eighteenth century, a great decay in the 
clothing industry on the estimate that some 150,000 packs of 
smuggled wool were shipped across yearly. 

About the middle of the eighteenth century this lucrative 
traffic was beginning to be overshadowed by the more profitable 
trade in tea, silk, spirits and tobacco. 

The growth of customs duties dates from the Revolution, 
William III. requiring an increased revenue for his foreign 
wars and alliances, for which, after the abolition of the feudal 
dues, the land tax and other normal sources did not provide. 
From that time customs duties grew steadily, so that by 1787 
(The Smugglers, by Charles G. Harper, 1909) there were 1,425 
articles liable to duty, very many of them taxed at several 
times their market value. 

As trade increased, so smuggling grew until it nearly 
equalled the legitimate commerce. It is very difficult to speak 
with accuracy at any time of this underground trade. It is 
one of the misfortunes of the historian that those agencies of 
human action which have the most devastating effect on 
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events leave, from their very nature, few records for his guidance. 
The smuggler has never written his story. We have to extract 
it with difficulty and in pieces, “like a cork picked from a 
long-necked bottle with a fork.” But his deeds and the acts 
of the rulers which called them forth have had an influence 
on social and political progress out of all proportion to their 
place in written story. 

In spite of stringent Acts of Parliament, bloody penalties 
and increased urgency of land and sea patrol, the governments 
of Europe made little way in checking the evil. It is not 
possible to enforce bad laws resting on artificial conditions 
when the sympathy of the entire people are with those who 
evade them. In combating smuggling against monopoly 
everyone remotely concerned, from the distiller or manu- 
facturer on the Continent to the minister or magistrate who 
found a friendly keg of brandy at his door, was interested in 
the success of the smugglers, and such people comprised a great 
number of every class of the community. Where interest was 
absent, widely organized terrorism prevented the informer 
from giving evidence. Laws were passed regulating the size 
of boats, so as to prevent the smugglers from taking advantage 
of small creeks and rivers, and cutters were specially built for 
swift pursuit, and privateers commissioned for the service. 
With the increase of trade the smuggling business developed 
from small private ventures to a big organized business, carried 
on by men with large means acting in combination from many 
quarters, a situation far more dangerous and difficult to deal 
with. George I. attempted to check this trade, but the Act 
was not executed, says the Report of the Commissioners of 
Customs in Scotland, from “ the impossibility of the cruisers 
to keep the seas in the season which the smugglers choose for 
their illicit practices.’”’ They assert collusion between the 
Isle of Man, Solway Firth, Cumberland and Lancashire. 
“The smuggler embarks in storms and winter and outsails 
the cutter’ (P.H., XVI., 180-2), . 

After the accession of George III. a renewed effort was made 
to check this concentration. The Isle of Man, which lay 
between the coasts as a central warehouse and rallying-point 
for smugglers, was purchased in February, 1765, by the crown 
from the Duke and Duchess of Atholl, the payment, as usual, 
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being made by a pension on Ireland. But this, though it may 
have made the combined smuggling in the Irish Channel more 
difficult, could hardly have affected the south coast of England, 
the part in which the trade was strongest and best equipped. 
Here the smuggler for a long time openly terrorized all decent 
people. A report of the customs in 1788 says of this part 
that the seizures had amounted to 54,000 Ibs. of tea and 
128,000 gallons of brandy, but that “‘ it had had no effect on 
the trade, they increasing in boldness.” It was in vain that 
dragoons scoured the country and the preventive cruisers 
watched the rivers and the bays. © 

Ireland was, as she always had been, even more illustrative 
of the hopeless task. When, in 1663 and 1666, the English 
Parliament prohibited the import of Irish cattle to England, 
thus destroying her cattle trade, and the export of Irish woollen 
manufactures to the colonies, the Irish, besides increasing the 
trade with foreign countries in woollen cloths, built up a great 
provision trade in beef and butter with the Continent, a change 
profitable to her, as the return cargoes came direct to Ireland. 
Then the English manufacturer, fearing Irish competition, 
though he was not suffering from it, set out utterly to destroy 
the Irish woollen trade, and succeeded when the industry was 
at its height, 10-11 William III., c. 10 prohibiting it absolutely, 
William, the great apostle of freedom, declaring, “I shall do 
all that in me lies to discourage the woollen trade of Ireland 
and to encourage the linen manufacture there.” This last he 
did not do. But if he had done so, this industry, already 
well established, nursed by Strafford and Ormond, and by the 
teaching of Continental workmen, would never have been 
a substitute for the destroyed staple of wool. To help him, 
the Privy Council prevented the Irish Parliament from taxing 
English wool and woollen goods in retaliation. : 

As a result of this folly it is estimated that 30,000 workers 
in woollen emigrated to other parts, gradually building up in 
foreign countries the woollen manufacture against England ; 
while the immediate consequence was an enormous smuggling 
trade with France, Holland and Portugal, great prices being 
given for the necessity for the wool, the smugglers bringing 
in as return cargoes besides bullion, wine, brandy, silk and 
thé, which last we have vulgarized as tay. Ireland was 
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especially suitable for the trade. Her nineteen sea-board 
counties and her network of lakes, rivers and creeks made 
detection almost impossible. By the folly of the successive 
British Parliaments the French, Dutch and Spanish wool was 
improved in quality at a cost which enabled it to undersell 
the English in the world’s market ; the English shipping lost 
business, and the Irish socially and politically were brought 
into dangerous amity with our ancient enemies the French. 
So evil were the consequences to the English woollen trade 
that in 1740, 18 George II., c. 8 took off to some extent the 
duties on woollen and bay yarn, but the mischief was already 
done. 

The injury to the English woollen trade was only half the 
story. The supremacy of England rested on her capital and 
good credit. Even the Scotch wool was manufactured in 
England for want of capital in the northern island. As for 
Ireland, she and the American colonies in this respect stood on 
the same level. In both cases one-half of the trade, and in 
the colonies the greater part of the coasting and export business 
was in the hands of British merchants, and many of the stores 
and warehouses were owned by them; some of them also 
carried on the retail trade (Smith’s Wealth of Nations, Vol. 1., 
p. 446, quoted by Hely Hutchinson, p. 78). That the greater 
proportion of any profit made would go to Great Britain is an 
item to be kept in mind when we come to deal with the colonies. 

Leaving foreign products to one side, I turn now to a British 
manufacture which, like the East India tea, connects us with 
the West, and which, in the tangled windings of its treatment, 
discloses the conflicting interests which at all times attend the 
regulation of international traffic, the wheels within wheels of 
compromise between different branches of trade which are 
affected by changes of tariff. This is the linen trade, common 
to all parts of the islands, to the Continent and to the American 
colonies. The difficulties of protecting it from foreign compe- 
tition had been frequently acknowledged and combated, both 
by heavy tariffs, bounties and absolute prohibition. On a 
proposal in 1758 to repeal former bills prohibiting the wearing 
and importation of cambric and French lawns, it was argued 
that such prohibition defeated its own ends, as the French 
manufactures could only be distinguished from the British 
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and German by the difference in the way they were done up. 
The French, it was argued, imitated our way, so that, instead 
of paying a high duty as before, they avoided the duty either 
by importing them as German, or by smuggling them for sale 
as British. Then in 1772 over-production had led to a loss 
on sales of linen in America, and in April, 1774, a committee 
enquiring into the state of the trade (P.H., XVII., 1111 et seq.) 
proposed to raise the duty on foreign linen by ten per cent. 
After evidence had been given of the great emigration from 
Ireland and Scotland to America by the workers in the linen 
trade, and of the state of trade in those countries, Mr. Glover, 
an expert, pointed to the effect of the duties on smuggling. 
He said that, under the old duties, foreign linen, and some of 
the bulkiest, was “run” by smugglers into several parts of 


England. When the cambrics (P.H., XVII., 1122, referring 


to the Statutes above mentioned) were put under prohibition, 
the legitimate traders lost the business ‘‘ because the smugglers 
supplied all the markets of England.” “If,” says he, “ you 
retain the new duty upon export to the colonies, the Scotch 
manufacturers, shipping large cargoes, would find the market 
possessed by the clandestine import of foreign linen. It is 
true, sir, that there have been well-disposed colonists who 
used considerable quantities of linen through the channel of 
the mother country, though they could have had them twenty 
per cent. at least cheaper directly from the foreigner ; and now, 
sir, when there is scarce a well-disposed colonist left, when 
they have been exerting the most contumacious and ferocious 
disobedience on account of one tax, it is suggested to impose 
another; as if linen could not be run into America with the 
same facility as tea or as a pipe of wine into Great Britain. 
By this means you are really raising an encouragement to 
their smugglers from twenty to thirty per cent. . . . and 
on the head of emigration admitting all her weavers, you 
would be virtually giving a bounty to the diligence and skill 
of these new settlers to rival you there in the linen manufacture 
of this country.” He estimates the whole export to America 
as £400,000, of which the better half falls to the share of 
Scotland. ‘‘ Would these people leave such a value at the 
mercy of American smugglers? If they do, I believe it will 
be lost; and thus . . . Parliament will run the risk of 
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strangling the manufacture, the smuggler of America holding 
one end of the cord and the smuggler of Great Britain the 
other.” Discoursing of the exports to Germany and Holland, 
and the risk of the loss of that trade, and the tax on the poor 
by the duty, he says, “‘ I always make a reserve, the smuggler 
is always very ready to give relief ; he may relieve.”’ 

“T have in my eye again (p. 1129) that deluded man who 
would go to work to make damasks and diapers ; he will find 
himself supplanted by the smugglers again. I say every lady 
has as good a right to cover her table with smuggled damask 
as her husband has to set on his smuggled wine. I have drunk 
smuggled wine at the table of a First Commissioner of the 
Treasury ; I told him so; had not his wife a right to cover it 
with smuggled damask? ”’ 

Retaliation against the higher duties by the Germans is 
suggested with the assertion that a new duty in 1767 on Silesian 
lawns had led to a decrease in British woollen manufacture. 
Then Mr. Forster, the agent for the Russia Company, defends 
the importation of Russia linens at a low rate of duty, on the 
ground that they were used mainly by the poor, and that the 
hemp, iron and flax of Russia were indispensable. Seven to 
eight thousand tons of flax were yearly imported, and the 
trade was carried on in British ships. 

A proposal is made for a bounty on export of British and 
Irish linens to help the trade. Lord North is willing for the 
bounty if it does not injure another branch of trade, the cotton 
manufacture. Governor Pownall goes to the root of the diffi- 
culty of all duties and bounties when he urges that a bounty 
is a go-cart to the infant that is not yet able to stand on his 
legs ; but if that child is kept too long in a go-cart, it will go 
upon crutches as long as it lives. 

As each country was equally determined to protect its own 
trade, home and colonial, the likelihood of retaliation had 
always to be considered when imposing duties. When, in 
1786, a treaty between France and Britain gave an opening to 
the import of British textile and other goods competing with 
French manufactures, the French, frightened, made proposals, 
like Swift’s for Ireland and Gandhi’s for India, to use only 
French goods. The deputy of the National Assembly showed 
“les manufactures anéanties, les ouvriers sans travail.” 


4 — 
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The smugglers affected agriculture and wages unfavourably, 
as the labourers employed at a fancy wage to carry the “ run ” 
goods inland in the night seriously hampered the farmer’s 
labour market. But he dare not complain. Burnt ricks and 
barns, stolen horses, very likely personal injury, would have 
been the result if he had done so. He was obliged to be content 
with a gift of smuggled goods. 

Burke, the attorney for the smugglers on both sides of the 
sea, when attacking the ministry for their interference with 
the illicit trade of America, sums up the situation in the islands. 
“Whenever,” he says, “‘ the laws of trade, whenever the laws 
of revenue press hard upon the people in England, in that 
case all your shores are full of contraband. You know that 
there is not a creek from Pentland Firth to the Isle of Wight 

‘in which they do not smuggle immense quantities of teas, 
East India goods and brandies”’ (P.H., XVII., 1237-40). 

There was a perpetual and bloody war going on between 
the customs officers of all the nations and the smugglers, in 
which the former did not by any means always get the advan- 
tage. The smugglers were desperate men, well armed and 
well organized, pursuing a most lucrative business, and such 
was the terror they inspired that under the second George, 
apart from the raids of bodies of dragoons, there was no protec- 
tion for decent people against them. The forces in the islands, 
both naval and military, were unable to cope with the situation, 
and there was no police and no organized civil power to meet 
it. The dangers to the customs officers were so great that 
they were often either in collusion with the smugglers or slack 
in enforcing the law. After the Seven Years’ War an effort 
was made to check the evil by such measures as the purchase 
of the Isle of Man, but the trade was so lucrative and the 
force at the disposal of the Crown so small that the effect was _ 
small. 

If this was the condition in the islands, what about the © 
American colonies? Let us look across the ocean to the West. 


viii. Colonial Trade and Smuggling.—The colonial trade stood 
on a different footing from that of Europe. The spirit of 
legal acceptance of customs duties by the British in the islands 
truly was willing, though the flesh, in the form of dragoons and 
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preventive cruisers, was weak. In the islands the armed law 
was always present, if its action was uncertain and fitful. 
On the contrary, in the colonies opposition to any enforcement 
of social obligations was a watchword gradually becoming 
a definite faith under the egis of the word liberty. 

In the first instance the population were men who, from the 
very fact of their emigration from Europe, were unwilling to 
obey any inconvenient law by whomever imposed. Then the 
case for restrictions on their trade were of a wholly different 
character. The British in Europe were fighting Continental 
competition by prohibition or by tariffs for the benefit of the 
British manufacturer. But the tariffs and prohibitions laid on 
the Irish or on the Americans were not for their benefit but 
again for the benefit of the British manufacturer, for whose 
advantage they might be expected to be lukewarm. The Irish 
or American smuggler had the full sympathy of his countrymen 
in that the tariffs which he evaded were imposed with a view 
to crush his infant industries at home in the interests of the 
larger island. 

The British, in the first place manufacturers and traders in 
manufactured goods, had their foreign competitors at their 
door; the Irish had seen their industries destroyed one after 
another by prohibition and hostile tariffs from the fear that 
they might compete with the British ; the Americans were in 
great part producers of raw material; it was the treatment 
of their home industries growing fast and becoming daily more 
impatient of external control in the interests of the British 
manufacturer, three thousand miles away, which eventually 
resulted in their rebellion. 

For a hundred years under various laws, the Navigation 
Acts, 25 Charles II. and 6 George II., both import and export 
duties had been laid on and paid by the American colonies 
to Britain. By these Acts, tobacco and, later, indigo, produced 
in America, and sugar, cotton-wool, indigo, ginger, fustic and 
other dyeing woods produced in the West Indies, could not 
be carried from the place of origin except to Great Britain 
and other British colonies. By 25 Charles II. duty was 
payable if these goods were carried from one colony to another. 
By 6 George II. duties were laid on imports of foreign rum, 
sugar and molasses. 
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Even Burke dwelt (P.H., XVII., 1235) on the enormous 
benefits given to the colonies by Great Britain, who had built 
them up by trade through, and in spite of, restrictive regulations. 
“ America,” he says, ‘‘ subject to these navigation laws had the 
compensation of your capital which made her bear her servitude. 
She had another compensation which you are now going to 
take from her.”” (Alluding, I suppose, to the trial of smugglers 
without a jury in the Court of Admiralty.) “She had, except 
the commercial restraint, every characteristic mark of a free 
people in all her internal concerns. She had the image of 
the British Constitution. She had the substance. She was 
taxed by her own representatives. She chose most of her 
own magistrates. She paid them all, She had in effect the 
sole disposal of her own internal government. This whole 

“state of commercial servitude and civil liberty, taken together, 
is certainly not perfect freedom ; but comparing it with the 
ordinary circumstances of human nature it was a happy and 
a liberal condition.” 

It was a fine indictment of the American rebellion by one 
of its authors. The helplessness of the British manufacturer 
in the face of the rebellious spirit of the colonist and the great 
danger to British trade by the shiftings of policy and retreat 
before the violence of the mob was seen by several prominent 
men, though their willingness to use the mobs as a lever against 
the Crown and their terror of reactionary tyranny blinded 
them to the mischief, and prevented any assistance being given 
towards safer conditions. Lord Camden wrote in 1768, “‘ If 
the Americans can practise so much self-denial as to subsist 
for one month without British commodities, I do very much 
fear they will carry their point. Patience and perseverance 
in this one measure will ruin us.” Barré, deprecating Burke’s 
proposal that the governor should order the troops to fire on , 
the mob, says, ‘“‘ We stand upon the commerce of America.” — 
Pownall says of them, ‘‘ They have a great surplusage of hides 
and leather, they have peltry, wool, linen, cotton, fish, game, 
beef, mutton, iron and copper. . . . They already make 
the implements of husbandry better than those which came 
to them from England.” If a stop is put to importations 
only for one year, the factory employers and their men would, 
he thinks, emigrate to America from Great Britain, as they 
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formerly did from the Netherlands to England. Speaking in 
1770, Lord North says, “In 1768 our exports to America 
amounted to £2,378,000; in 1769 to £1,634,000.” “‘ The 
consequences which are now taking effect,’ says Pownall of 
the duties on glass, etc., ‘‘ would have proved a millstone about 
the neck of those who originated the measure of laying these 
duties, had they remained to have had the struggle of carrying 
the measure into execution.’’ As it was,the blame was to fall 
historically on the shoulders of King George and his minister, 
who succeeded at the instance of those who were responsible. 

It was this formidable weapon, the threat of reprisals on 
British manufactures and not the disasters to our arms, which 
decided the conflict. It was the British trader who forced 
war on the King and Parliament, who decided when it was 
time to give up the unequal conflict. Franklin gives an idea 
of the importance of the trade when he mentions as one item 
that in 1752 ten thousand hogsheads of flax-seed, each con- 
taining seven bushels, were exported to Ireland from Phila- 
delphia, and an equal export from New York. On January 
17, 1766, a petition of the merchants of London trading to 
America sets forth the great quantities of British manufactures 
of every variety exported in exchange for rice, indigo, tobacco, 
naval stores, oil, whale fins, furs and potash; and bills of 
exchange and bullion obtained by the colonies from exports 
to other countries. The colonies, they say, decline to pay 
their debts of several millions sterling on the ground that 
4 George III., granting certain duties in the British colonies 
and plantations, have so disturbed trade as to create 
bankruptcies and prevent payment, which may or may not 
be true. But, as was pointed out, the merchants in America 
and in England were the links of the chain that bind the two 
countries together ; “‘ they are deeply concerned in preserving 
the union and connection. Whatever opinion we may super- 
ficially obtain of the operation and effect of our sovereign 
government, commerce and intercommunion of our mutual 
wants and supplies is the real power and spirit of attraction 
which keeps us united.” 

War injures trade; if the merchants of the two parts of 
the Empire could have come together the conflict might have 
been postponed. But the same influence which had brought 
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about the first friction continued to increase until it threatened 
the very existence of legitimate trade, the contest between 
the tariffs of monopoly for the islands and the smugglers. 
As trade increased, smuggling increased, until it was estimated 
as being one-third of the total of the commerce between the 
mother country and the western colonies. The increase was 
so enormous as seriously to injure planters in the West Indies, 
to reduce the revenue, and at the same time to enable East 
Indian manufactures to be introduced into America without 
payment of duty. 

Except for a few men who understood colonial conditions, 
Parliament seems to have undervalued most grotesquely the 
physical powers of resistance to the British forces. But the 
danger of the commercial position was plain, and gave rise to 
the hesitation of ministers. “If,” says Captain Phipps, 
afterwards Lord Mulgrave (P.H., XVII., 1212) “ they cannot 
resist (the tax on tea) they will find some means of avoiding 
it. God and Nature have given them an extensive coast and, 
of course, an opportunity of smuggling. You will injure the 
manufactures of this country in a very high degree by making 
them prefer the manufactures of your enemies to those = 
this country.” 

It was the just but injudicious efforts of the British ministers, 
assisted by the support given to the smuggling mobs in America 
by the various Whig minorities in the British Parliament, 
which resulted in the American Revolution. Until North 
became minister in 1770, each short-lived ministry in turn 
weakened government, disturbed trade and irritated the 
colonists by their indecision of enforcement and retreat. By 
1770 a peaceful solution of the contest would appear to have 
become hopeless. 


ix. The Regulations of 1764-5 and their Results.—In 1763, 
after the peace, a determined effort was made to stop the 
smuggling both in the islands and in the American colonies. 
Regulations were passed in 1764 making the officers of the Navy 
revenue officers and ordering trial of smugglers in the Admiralty 
Court without a jury (provisions similar to those inserted in 
7 and 8 William III., c. 22; 3 George II., c. 28; 6 George II., 
c. 13), provisions accepted without demur in the islands, and 
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essential for America if the illicit trade on the extended coast, 
where only a few ships were stationed, was to be checked. 
Here the whole people were in sympathy with the smugglers 
and joined with them against the revenue officers, as men do 
with the moonshiner against the sheriff. As a consequence 
the revenue officers, on whom all the blame was laid, became 
slack and seldom made seizures unless compelled by circum- 
stances. The regulations were received in the north with 
great fury. The merchants could not complain of injury 
done to their legitimate trade, so they made great complaint 
as to the misuse of seizure and improper carrying out of the 
law by the naval officers, whom, as they did not live on land 
they had no means of influencing. 

The trouble, however, began in the West Indies. “ Gren- 
ville,” says the Duke of Grafton (Autobiography, p. 29), “ was 
fully supported by both Houses of Parliament in his laws 
and regulations which put a stop to the trade between the 
Americans and the Spanish West India islands and the Main, — 
which had so long been winked at by every government with 
advantage, because the English manufactures were spread 
through the extent of these countries, and the return to a great 
proportion paid in bullion. With this assistance the American 
trader could take off and pay for large shares of the exports 
from Great Britain; the mother country thus deriving every 
essential commercial advantage from this most lucrative traffic. 
The sourness and discontents occasioned by these measures 
were great and general throughout the American colonies.” 
The Rockingham ministry on repealing the Stamp Act, also set 
aside these regulations. 

It would have been wise if this illicit commerce, which had 
been carried on for many years after the tradition of Jenkins’ 
ears to great mutual benefit, should not have been interfered 
with. The northern Yankees had taken great part in this 
trade, and were terribly injured by its stoppage. The stoppage 
affected all the colonies, for the northern colonies, not being 
self-supporting in food, exchanged salt fish, rum, and the 
Spanish bullion for the products of the middle and southern 
states, the Spanish gold thus circulating through all the colonies. 
Next the British West India islands did a smuggling trade with 
the French, Spanish, Danish and Dutch islands, exchanging 
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the smuggled goods obtained to the middle and southern 
colonies for provisions, maize and live stock, the Spanish 
bullion again figuring in the exchange. Then again New York, 
Philadelphia and Baltimore carried on a lively trade with 
Lisbon and many other European ports in flour and wheat, 
payment being made in specie and wine, the Spaniards, after 
1768, regulating the amount of specie to be taken. The result 
of the regulations most deeply affecting the colonies was the 
disappearance of the Spanish specie from circulation. 

If this action had stood by itself and had been steadily 
enforced, it might have had no ill effect. The check given to 
smuggling, says Whately, must increase the regular supply 
when the causes of its present fluctuation shall be over. But 
unfortunately, about the same time two other acts, tending 
‘to the same result but in no way connected, were put in effect. 
In April, 1764, a Bill (the Sugar Act, 4 George III., c. 15) 
was passed laying duties on various commodities, foreign sugar, 
indigo and coffee, East India silks and calicoes, and foreign 
cambrics and French lawns, to discourage consumption of 
foreign goods in favour of British manufactures, also on madeira, 
port and Spanish wines. These duties, at the very moment 
when the inflow of specie was being checked, were to be paid 
in gold and silver to a separate fund for repaying the expenses 
of protecting the colonies. 

To complete the financial pressure, in the same session was 
passed an Act excellent in itself to deal with the depreciation 
of the paper money profusely poured out by the local assemblies. 
This was legal tender, but its value was such that it could 
only be exchanged for cash at a loss of some thirty or forty 
per cent., with the result that coin was held up by individuals. 
The paper credits often depreciated in the hands of the 
merchants’ agents before they could be laid out in bills of 
exchange or goods for Great Britain. The Act denied to the 
local assemblies the right to make the paper legal tender. 

These three Acts, though unconnected, touched all the colonies 
on the same sore spot—want of money, the Act checking the 
paper currency, which turned out to be most beneficial, 
destroying in the absence of coin the only medium of exchange. 
Then, while the New England colonies were working up an 
agitation throughout the country, after enquiring from the 
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agents whether they had any instructions to propose other 
means, came the Stamp Act to take effect on November Ist, 
1765. The resistance to it had been prepared by the arguments 
of the British Whig opposition, circulated by pamphlets and 
by the American Press. 

One point in particular should be noticed, which would 
appear to have escaped the attention of the Whig historians 
of the revolution. The Assembly of Virginia, for all its 
violence, only harked back to the principles of the “ glorious 
revolution ” of 1688, and based its objections on technical 
constitutional rights. The Assembly of Massachusetts looked 
forward to 1789, and grounded its resistance on the Rights 
of Man. 

In October, 1765, on the invitation of Massachusetts, deputies 
from nine colonies met at New York for a congress. When 
they returned home associations were formed for non-importation 
of British goods from January Ist, 1766. From henceforth 
Massachusetts dominated all the colonies, giving to them the 
idea of unity, the distance of the colonies from the mother 
country and their isolated population rendering it impossible 
to counteract the political propaganda which by word and 
writing was scattered over the colonies against this taxation. 
It was a clear-cut issue between the American Republican and 
the British Government, which the ministers declined to 
acknowledge in the vain hope that a compromise might be 
adjusted. 

The effect on British trade was such that in 1769 the British 
merchants, being frightened, appealed for repeal of the 
Townshend Act. Lord North, when he came in, repealed, 
in 1770, all duties on articles of English manufacture, leaving 
only the 3d. duty on tea. The colonies, on the contrary, were 
in a position of tremendous strength. “I do not know,” says 
Franklin in 1772, “a single article imported into the northern 
colonies but what they can either do without or make them- 
selves,’ a main distinction between these and the Spanish 
and Portuguese colonies. He does not think cloth from 
England necessary to them ; they will learn to make their own. 
They entered into general combination to eat no more lamb. 
The people will all spin and work for themselves in their own 
houses. Virginia and the colonies south of it have less occasion 
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for wool. They can very well clothe themselves with linen 
and cotton of their own raising. 

At long last consistent action was necessary. “The 
Americans,” said Lord North (P.H., XVII., 1280) “have tarred 
and feathered your subjects, plundered your merchants, 
burnt your ships, denied all obedience to your laws and 
authority ; yet so clement and so long forbearing has our 
conduct been that it is incumbent on us now to take a different 
course.”’ It was too late. 


x. Guiana and the West Indies.—Leaving the northern 
colonies in suspense (Walpole writes that he will carry down 
his memoirs to 1772 when the colonies were pacified—by the 
appearance of war with France and Spain), let us pass to the 
‘more southern European colonies which played so great a part 
in revolutionary times. Putting to one side the French 
colonies, consider Guiana. 

After being the happy hunting ground of the primitive 
adventurer for gold, it had become the field for international 
competition in trade and to a limited extent for settlement. 
It is the epitome of all the dangers and difficulties and dis- 
appointments which attend effort for empire and trade in 
tropical climates, and of the greatness of the men who fought 
and failed or overcame them ; Britain, France, Spain, Portugal 
and Holland in turn fought and settled here. It was the 
first part of South America to be explored by other than Spanish 
and Portuguese. 

Guiana is bounded by the Orinoco, the Rio Negro, the 
Amazon, and the Atlantic. It may be divided into four 
sections: the coast, the inhabited region, some of the most 
fertile land on the earth ; a savannah tableland, three or four 
hundred feet above the sea, covering some fifteen thousand 
square miles, a splendid cattle range, though the soil is poor 
and thin ; a forest range covered with splendid timber, which 
will not bear clearing for crops ; and the sandstone mountains 
where Eldorado and the fabled lake were situate. The out- 
standing features of the country are the immense rivers which 
flow down from the mountains (the Essequibo is some six 
hundred miles in length), tremendous when in flood, bringing 
down trees and vegetable matter, forming, by their continued 
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action, new watercourses, islands in the rivers and bars at the 
mouth, and rapids at intervals hindering navigation ; with 
these huge rivers are a continuous chain of creeks and channels 
which can be used for canoes and small boats. 

The Dutch were early pre-eminent in trade and settlement, 
carrying on a steady smuggling trade in the Spanish settlements 
as well as a great trade inland with the Indians. A settlement 
was made by them on the Essequibo river about 1616, a charter 
being granted to the Dutch West India Company in 1621. 
From 1625 onwards the Dutch had traded inland towards 
the Amazon, made a settlement at Berbice in 1628 and stretched 
their trade and settlements to the mouth of the Orinoco. 
As an example of the treatment of colonies by the then com- 
mercial code, when the Berbice Association, in 1782, applied 
to the Dutch States General for a charter, the grant was 
accompanied by the imposition of a land tax of 50 lbs. of sugar 
for each inhabitant, a customs duty of 24 per cent. on both 
exports and imports, and a tonnage duty. 

The French and English founded settlements at different 
points which were for the most part unsuccessful. While the 
Dutch were building up what is now British Guiana, what is 
now Dutch Guiana was granted in 1668 to Lord Willoughby, 
Governor of Barbados. This colony grew and prospered. 
The French settled at Cayenne, but their colony did not grow. 
When from 1665 Great Britain, France and the Netherlands 
were at war, all three, though each occupied only a spot here 
and there, claimed the whole country from the Orinoco to the 
Amazon. The settlements changed hands freely, Lord 
Willoughby’s colony of Surinam passing to the Dutch, the 
monotony of the wars being varied by mutinies, raids by 
pirates and privateers, and desperate conflicts with wild bands 
of escaped negroes in the forests, who carried on war against 
the plantations. 

In 1788 came a great Dutch governor, Sturm van’s 
Gravesande, who extended the settlements, began the colony 
of Demerara and controlled and made terms with the Indian 
tribes. In 1788 he persuaded the Dutch to open the Essequibo 
to all nations with free land and freedom from taxes for three 
years. In 1745 he opened the Demerara river, where there 
was one trading post, to general commerce, and it soon. went 
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ahead of Essequibo, which, at the opening of the eighteenth 
century, was much as it is now. Sturm, by a German named 
Horstmann, explored the country to the south, the land of 
El Dorado between the Essequibo and the Amazon, his maps 
becoming the basis of the first map of South America in 1748. 
Sturm worked under great difficulties, the Company desiring 
dividends at home at the expense of the troops, slaves and 
supplies necessary for the colonies, and the planters calling 
for expenditure in Guiana. But in spite of difficulties he 
increased settlement, inviting English from Barbados and 
other West India islands to settle in Demerara. 

The affairs of the British colonies in North America and the 

Dutch colonies in South America in 1763 show a very curious 
contrast. A great forest region extended over a large part 
of the country. With such an extensive bush, the negroes, 
when they ran away, were safe from pursuit and soon became 
exceedingly dangerous to the white planters. But Sturm van’s 
Gravesande had pursued a steady friendship with the Indian 
tribes, though he would not give them fire-arms, besides this 
very liberal policy towards the immigration of British West 
Indians. This was repaid by valuable assistance on the part 
of both in 1763. While the directors at home were starving 
the colony in every respect, a terrible insurrection of the 
negroes in Berbice and of the bush negroes almost for a time 
wiped out the white settlements. The negroes took and 
destroyed one fortified post after another, the white men 
seized with panic and decimated by an epidemic abandoning 
the forts. When at length the revolt was subdued and the 
negroes driven back into the bush, the ruin had been so complete 
that it was hard, for want of men and money, and through 
sickness and the tropical destruction of cultivation, to re-make 
the colony. The general revolt against European authority 
was felt all over South America. In Brazil the negroes and 
Indians attacked the Portuguese ; the free natives of Chili 
attacked the Spaniards, who had fo be reinforced from Peru 
and from Spain. 

While this was going on in the south, the British troops 
were engaged in saving the American colonists from the Indian 
tribes under Pontiac. The revolt in Guiana was a revolt of 
the great body of negroes needed for the ie euela of the 
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sugar plantations, checked by the union of the white people 
supported by the Indian tribes. In North America, until, 
after the successful rebellion, cotton-growing became a staple 
industry, there were few negroes, the Indians being the danger. 
Here the war was caused by the transfer of the Indians as 
subjects from the one white race, the French, to the other 
white race, the British, excited to rebel and to raid the British 
colonies by the defeated French. In Guiana the war was one 
carried on in the coast region of a tropical land; in North 
America it was an attack from the interior on the isolated 
postsalong the lakes and the Mississippi. The garrisons of these 
posts were ‘“‘mere skeletons of uncared-for men.” Only one 
post on the lakes, Detroit, held out. 

When Amherst organized an expedition for relief he applied, 
owing to the dearth of regular troops, to Pennsylvania for help. 
The colonists were always justifying their objection to imperial 
taxation on the ground of their loyalty and willingness to 
raise forces through the local assembly. ‘“‘ But,” says Fortescue, 
“it is hardly credible, but it is a fact, that even in face of the 
deadly peril upon its borders the province refused to provide 
a man.” 

Bouquet, the Swiss colonel in command, collected five 
hundred British soldiers, but many who had been in the West 
Indies were quite unfit for duty, and “‘no fewer than sixty, 
being unable to march, were carried in wagons to reinforce the 
posts on the way.” Attacked by a great body of Indians 
in the woods, the victory was dearly won after a most desperate 
battle by the handful of Highlanders, English and Germans, 
courageous and steadfast under Bouquet’s skilful leadership. 
The Americans, “not ashamed to save themselves while 
British soldiers, too weak to stand on their legs, encountered 
their enemies, very consistently declined to furnish a man.” 
An appeal to the various provinces to send levies had no result 
except for New York and New Jersey, Pennsylvania refusing 
until forced by her own bordermen to send help. Then finally 
Bouquet was enabled to invade the Indian territories to the 
south-west and put an end to the war. Is it any wonder that 
in the following year Grenville put on extra duties and passed 
the Stamp Act for the payment of ten thousand British soldiers 
to defend the colonies ? 
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The colonies of Guiana suffered terribly from the later 
European wars. When the Dutch and British went to war in 
1781, the three counties were captured by the British, and 
were ceded to them in 1814. They suffered from American 
privateers in 1812, and from the anti-slavery agitators later on. 
Import of labour from the West Indies, Africa, Madeira, and 
even Malta was tried without success. In 1838 East Indians 
were brought, but the anti-slavery society interfered. In 
1853 they tried Chinese coolies. The planter had also to 
fight the competition of the anti-slavery free-trader, who took 
off the sugar duties in favour of the slave-grown sugar of 
other countries and European beet sugar. The Dutch 
apprenticed their slaves before emancipation. 

The British, in their West India islands, experienced 
difficulties some ten years later when an expedition was sent 
to St. Vincent at the very worst time of the year for Europeans 
without tents or camp equipage to settle matters with the 
Caribbs, who were threatening the plantations. St. Vincent 
had passed to the British from France in 1768, which gave 
opening for trouble. But the difficulty dated back to about 
1670, when it is said a cargo of negroes intended for Barbados 
was wrecked on St. Vincent. The negroes took to the woods, 
mixed with the Caribbs, and nearly exterminated the original 
Indians, a gentle people of a yellow colour. They multiplied 
in the island, being naked and very savage, doing hardly 
any cultivation of the richest soil in the world. They were 
increased by the runaways from other islands, and they 
encouraged desertion of the slaves of the planters of St. Vincent. 

The conflict went on during 1771-8, when a settlement was 
arrived at. Colonel Barré, in debate, says that the Caribbs 
are fighting for “liberty,” and that every English heart must 
applaud them. But it does not seem necessary to believe that 
prior occupation of a rich soil unused can give a right to exclude * 
more advanced peoples, and independent of any question of — 
right, a human instinct which will not be gainsaid leads the 
stronger races always to assert their right to make what they 
believe to be a better use of the earth’s abundance. It may 
be left at that. 
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CHAPTER XII 
THE FIRST PARTITION OF POLAND 


ae 
It was from the East, from India and not from the West 
Indies, that the smouldering hot ashes of American controversy 
were fanned into flame. But on our way to the East affairs in 
Europe of the utmost importance deserve attention. 

In 1772, that year of apparent calm in America, when the 
troops sent to war with the Caribbs in St. Vincent were lying 
out in the woods in the worst of the tropical season without 
covering, and the Whig remnants were declaiming that the 
Caribbs were fighting for liberty and so on, the vultures in 
Eastern Europe began to tear up the unhappy kingdom of 
Poland. Augustus III. of Saxony, who had driven out 
Stanislaus, the father-in-law of Louis XV. of France, con- 
tinued to hunt in Saxony until his death in October, 17638, 
leaving his ministers to the mercy of the Liberuwm Veto: but 
towards the end of his reign a determined effort was made 
to abolish the Liberum Veto and save Poland by some of 
the more patriotic nobles, headed by the Czartoryski family. 
But other nobles, firm in defence of the privileges of their 
class, though strong for nothing else, were able to defeat these 
efforts for reform by obstruction. 

When, in 1762, Catherine II., the German princess of Anhalt- 
Zerbst, became Empress of Russia, the plans of Frederick of 
Prussia (called the Great) for the destruction of Poland as 
a nation began to mature. Brandenburg-Prussia had, by the 
policy of the jackal, gradually become a powerful kingdom. 
Catherine, a resolute ruler, had adopted Russia as her 
country, had learnt the language and had been baptized as an 
Orthodox. When, in 1762, the Empress Elizabeth died, 
Catherine allowed her husband Peter, who succeeded, to be 
murdered, and became sole ruler. On Augustus’ death 
Stanislaus Poniatowski was put up as candidate for Poland by 
Frederick of Prussia and by Catherine, to whom gossip had 
assigned him as a lover. They used force to the Diet and to 
the minority of patriotic nobles to obtain his election in 1764. 
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Nevertheless the Czartoryskis made wide reforms, abolishing 
the Liberum Veto. It seemed that at their hands Poland 
might yet be saved. 

‘Now came in the religious difficulty. The Diet had passed 
a decree, excluding from office all but Roman Catholics. 
Catherine demanded equal rights for Orthodox of Lithuania 
and Protestants of the Baltic province, which the Diet not 
only refused but repealed all the reforms. The Czartoryskis 
took up arms, and Catherine and Frederick, supporting them, 
forced the Diet to repeal the laws relating to religion. But 
when the Diet had repealed the reforms, the two Powers forced 
on it a treaty leaving the Constitution with the Liberum Veto 
as it was, sending troops into Poland who committed great 
atrocities. Against this the reforming party of the Poles 
formed a Confederation at Bar in the Ukraine, and prepared 
for resistance. 

Eastern Europe was then in a most inflammable state, each 
of the great monarchies, ready for war, increasing their armies 
and watching for an opportunity of enlarging their borders. 
Joseph, the son of Maria Theresa, had been elected Emperor 
of Germany, and was co-Regent with his mother and controlling 
spirit of the Empire of Austria. He was one of the new 
reforming rulers, earnestly desiring the good of his subjects 
under an autocratic rule; he was disputing the authority of 
the Pope, who had just dissolved the Jesuit order, over the 
appointment to bishoprics, and he was increasing and reforming 
his army. Turkey supported the reforming Poles, and, at the 
instigation, it is said, of Choiseul, the French minister, who 
hoped by this means to get Egypt for France, declared war 
upon Russia. 

The pretext put forward for the war was that Catherine, 
refusing to withdraw her troops from Poland, had encroached 
on Turkish territory, “‘ each party, as usual, making a solemn 
appeal to the world for the justice of its cause.” (Aikin.) 
There was a fear lest Austria and France might join Turkey 
as allies. 

Turkey was not successful in the war. The Russians 
captured the Crimea, and both sides won successes on the 
Danube. Catherine sent her fleet round to the Mediterranean 
to attack Constantinople and incited the Greeks to revolt, 
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which they did with enthusiasm; but their forces were not 
equal to the work, and after massacres on both sides the 
Russians withdrew, leaving the Greeks to their sad fate, a 
course of action which only too often it has been their mis- 
fortune to encounter at the hands of the great European Powers. 
But the fleets, reinforced by a British squadron under Admiral 
Elphinstone, destroyed the entire Turkish fleet off Scio. In 
Egypt Ali Bey revolted and threw off Turkish authority, but 
later was defeated and killed. The war was not favourable 
to the French, as the Russians paid little attention to the 
neutrality of French merchantmen. 

Negotiations were opened for peace, but were checked by 
the influence of the French, and the war continued until 1774, 
when it ended in favour of Russia, one of the terms of peace 
being a free navigation in all the Turkish seas, including the 
passage of the Dardanelles. 

Meanwhile Poland was being devastated by war, by savage _ 
invasion by the troops of the great Powers, by plague, pestilence _ 
and internal disorder. In 1771 the reforming Poles kidnapped 
their king and carried him off, but he was rescued. There 
had been an agreement between the three Eastern Powers 
in 1769 to partition Turkey, but Frederick, with the true 
instinct of the thief, thought it better to keep Turkey as a 
possible ally against his other friends. He now proposed a 
partition of Poland. Maria Theresa, determined for peace, 
declined to join the faithless plunderer of her territories, but 
her son Joseph agreed, and the first partition of Poland took 
place. The thieves did not even notify France of their 
intention. In August, 1772, they signed a treaty by which 
they divided about a third of Poland between themselves, 
forcing the Diet by fraud, bribery and terrorism to confirm the . 
crime. A modified Constitution was given to the remainder, 
the King becoming President of a Permanent Council. 

It was remarked that of the three Powers Russia, who wished 
to make Poland dependent upon her, was by far the most 
just and moderate in its conduct towards Poland. “ Prussia 
from the first entrance of her troops displayed that boundless 
rapacity and unfeeling tyranny which always marked the 
conduct of the Great Frederick towards weaker neighbours, 
and besides immoderate pecuniary exactions the transportation 
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of numbers of Polish families to people the barren sands of his 
hereditary dominions was a characteristic trait of his despotic 
policy.” (Aikin.*) The treaty was published in September 
with the usual expressions of their kind intentions towards 
Poland. The King of Poland applied to Great Britain, France, 
Holland and Spain to fulfil their ancient treaties, but it does 
not appear that any attention was paid to them. 
Leaving Europe for the present, we pass to the East. 


CHAPTER XIII 
THE BRITISH EMPIRE IN THE EAST 


i. India, 1763-75: Military Action and Civil Rule.—I do not 
propose to deal, except in the barest outline, with the military 
history of India so splendidly and fully told by military 
historians. It is a story of a combination finally successful 
of all the qualities which contribute to aggressive advance of 
a people conscious of their superiority, checked from time to 
_ time by the incompetence and folly of the civilian government. 
The civil authorities, whether in England, India or America, 
were always ready to put the blame of failure on the soldiers, 
“Mad, is he? ”’ said George II. on being told by Newcastle 
that Wolfe was mad, ‘then I hope he will bite some of my 
generals.”’ ‘‘ I don’t know,” said Lord North in 1776, “ whether 
our generals frighten the enemy, but I know they frighten me 
whenever I think of them.” Occasionally such sarcasms may 
have been deserved. But it would appear that in most cases 
the failure was due to civil interference in military plans. In 
any event the Indian wars produced a succession of great 
leaders, men who dared everything, who took the opportunity 


* Writing from Berlin in 1776, Sir James Harris says of Frederick : “ He is 
endeavouring to widen the breach between the Empress Queen and her son 
. . . in Poland he is exciting fresh troubles, and takes every advantage of 
the dissension at present reigning between the magnates of that country to 
reduce it to such a state of anarchy as to make a second partition, his 


specific on these occasions, necessary.” 
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or made it, men who had the power to mould the poor weedy 
material provided into armies of heroic dare-devils. The 
difficulty of recruiting was very great, the pay being poor and 
the hardships terrible. The quality of the men sent out is 
shown by the evidence of General Smith on the East India 
Recruiting Bill for more effectually raising a military force 
for the protection of the settlements and possessions of the 
East India Company on April 12th, 1771. Of course, it was 
bitterly opposed on various grounds by Burke, Barré and 
others of the opposition. 

General Smith told the House that the European Army in 
Bengal of about 3,000 men was, in 1769, in very good discipline, 
considering the sort of men who, being chiefly raised about 
London, were the riff-raff of the people, chiefly boys under 
seventeen or old men above forty (sic) or sixty years old, and 
fitter on their arrival in India to fill the hospital than the 
ranks. When the Company sent these out, about a hundred 
in a ship, they lost about one in five in the passage, when 
crowded to the number of three hundred in a ship, they lost 
from a hundred to two hundred and fifty. Generally one-tenth 
of the European soldiers were in hospital from the climate. 
No English soldier, he says, was allowed to stand sentry from 
9a.m.to5p.m. Irish Catholics were objected to, and Germans 
on account of desertion at convenience. The reason for the 
Bill was stated to be to put a stop to the infamous system of 
locking-up houses to which men were decoyed and detained 
contrary to law. 

Yet with such material and in such a climate the British 
armies, under splendid generalship, performed marvellous 
deeds. For example, Major Thomas Adams, in July, 1768, 
with a few thousand men, utterly routed a large army of 
Meer Cossim on the plains of Gheria, some 40,000 men com- 
manded by European mercenaries and supplied with plenty 
of money, and followed this up by storming entrenchments of 
prodigious strength, “‘a feat,’ says Fortescue, “which has 
hardly a peer in our military history. Had Napoleon fulfilled 
his dreams and added such a campaign in India to his exploits 
in Europe, the whole world would still ring with it; yet the 
conquest of Meer Cossim by a single English major of foot is 
forgotten. Nevertheless, be it remembered or forgotten, one 
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of the great names in English military history is that of Thomas 
Adams.” He died in 1764 of the strain. His successor had 
to face mutiny owing to the non-payment of the troops by 
the Council at Calcutta, who looted themselves, and worked 
against Clive and the other military commanders. In October, 
1764, Munro finished the war in the north by a decisive victory 
against enormous odds at Buxar. 

But in the south a very serious state of things had arisen, 
which, owing to the meddlesome incompetence of the Madras 
Council, after nearly ruining British rule in India, remained to 
plague us with expensive and often unsuccessful war for twenty 
_ years. Two great powers had arisen in Southern India, the 
Mahrattas, who waged war by means of great bodies of light 
cavalry, moving at great speed, and varying or concealing 
their objective, a mode of warfare hard for Europeans to 
meet, and the rising power of the ruler of Mysore, Hyder Ali, 
afterwards succeeded by his son Tippoo. The only times when 
the British were unsuccessful was when, in facing these powerful 
foes, the incompetent civilian councils interfered with the 
plans of their brilliant generals, and tried to manage the 
campaign, distributing little bodies of men at many points, 
instead of combining attack on the enemy. The Madras 
Council encumbered their generals with civilians to control 
the transport and provisioning of the force. Owing to their 
miserable wobblings their enemies, Hyder Ali and the 
Mahrattas, continued to grow in strength. 

In later years, as our Empire in the East grew and strength- 
ened, the British enjoyed an immense superiority of material, 
equipment and scientific knowledge over their opponents. 
But the heroic deeds of Clive, Adams, Caillaud, Smith, Munro, 
and the rest were achieved without any such advantage. In 
every respect they were the pioneers of British superiority. In 
clothing and habits they suffered a great handicap, in weapons 
and war material they were little better equipped than the 
native levies, in mobility and means of obtaining information 
they were far inferior. They had to meet natives officered, 
drilled and supported by other Europeans. 

From the great men who led the riff-raff of London, accus- 
tomed to the heavy woollen clothing, the moderate heat, and 
the strong stimulants of our Labrador climate, to Indian con- 
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quest, all the knowledge by which tropical fevers and excessive 
sun power could be combated was hidden. They had no means 
of rapid transport over the great areas covered in their actions 
and their numbers were negligible. 

Their superiority lay in no great physical or even mental 
advantage, but in strength of will, an outrageous courage which 
defied the most appalling risks, and the instinct to seize the 
opportunity which “taken at the flood leads on to fortune.” 
These things have to be remembered when the British as admin- 
istrators were faced a few years later with a catastrophe arising 
from natural causes of which they had no knowledge. 

In May 1765 Clive returned and attempted to stop the looting 
and oppression of the natives by the Company’s servants, for 
which he received no thanks but only persecution. I recom- 
mend his account of the inland trade and the almost hopeless 
war which he waged to effect a settlement equitable to the 
servants of the Company and the natives in P.H. XVII., 828 et ~ 
seq., to anyone who wishes to study the details. He obtained 
the Dewani, practically the sovereignty of Bengal, Behar and 
Orissa and the Northern Circars for the Company, an immense 
addition to the Company’s territory. ‘‘ The English found 
India,” says Hunter (Orissa, p. 6), “ strewn with the wrecks of 
Asiatic despotisms ; and out of the driftwood which the tem- 
pest threw up they had to build the fabric of a civilized govern- 
ment. How these political Crusoes hewed their log into a sea- 
worthy ship is a story which touches the honour of England to 
have some day truly written.” 

It is the assumption of our obligations to the Indians and the 
general fulfilment of them, and not any display of force, which 
has always saved India for us. As Macpherson expressed it in 
his Report on the Kandhs (Part vii, parag. 49, Calcutta, 1842, 
quoted by Hunter): “ The voluntary and permanent acknow- 
ledgment of our sovereignty by these rude societies must depend 
upon our ability to discharge beneficially and acceptably 
towards them some portions of the duty of sovereignty. They 
will spontaneously yield allegiance to us only in return for 
advantages which are suited in form and spirit to their leading 
ideas and to their social wants.”’ 

I put these judgments of great Anglo-Indian servants forward 
here because the period of which I am treating was one of the 
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darkest in our Indian history when the Company, in spite of the 
great deeds of the soldiers in the field, were hardly holding their 
own, and when the sudden access of enormous wealth, coupled 
with insufficient salaries and irresponsibility hitherto unknown, 
led to a neglect of their obligations on all sides which brought 
them near to ruin. 

The social conditions were those of primitive Britain a thou- 
sand years before ; in the Hindu law of inheritance, for instance, 
a man was tenant for life only and could not will in favour of 
aliens or prefer one child to another, while it was the custom for 
the prodigal son to demand his portion in his father’s lifetime. 
Justice was by the ordeal of fire and water as in Numbers v., 
12-30. (Halhed’s Gentoo Laws, translated from the Persian, 
1778). Into this primitive society, governed by Asiatic agents 
under the handful of British adventurers, came, soon after the 
grant of the Dewani, a terrible catastrophe. 

Great as were the military achievements of the little armies 
of the British in India, they were simple in comparison with the 
task which faced the handful of civilians who carried on the trade 
of the Company, men who for the most part were the overflow 
of European society, by no means chosen for their knowledge of 
business. Their duty first and last was to buy and sell goods, 
to make balance sheets, and to remit profits to England. As 
it happened, in the course of their business, they founded an 
Empire, administered the affairs of a continent, peacefully 
abolished evil customs, codified customary laws of great anti- 
quity, erected great engineering works, introduced new methods 
in agriculture, new crops and industries, built roads and organ- 
ized transport.* But all these energies were but the imperial 
accidents of a world trade. 

It is hardly surprising that, separated by a dangerous voyage 
of many months from home influences, exercising as a small 
irresponsible body of aliens an unlimited authority over masses 
of people of a different race and religion, these men made many 
mistakes, did evil acts, and sometimes came near to rivalling 
the British House of Commons in corrupt methods and selfish 
disregard of social needs. . 

Their difficulties were enormous. There were hardly any 


* By 1887 nearly 9} millions of acres were artificially protected by irrigation, 
and by rg1t, 32,839 miles of railways had been built for transport. 
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roads on the continent, and only very limited transport by 
water ; the local authority of each area had little or no connec- 
tion with the next district ; and the federal authority was para- 
lysed by the double rule of the Company and the officers of the 
Mogul. Overseas were the hungry directors and shareholders 
calling for dividends from what they imagined to be inordinate 
wealth, the British Parliament looking for loot and plunder, and 
the woollen trade jealous of the import from India of silks, 
linen and cotton fabrics with which as yet they were unable to 
compete to the injury of their time honoured industry. 

In no direction was the difficulty so great as in finance. 
There was no system of collection of revenue, which varied 
according to local custom, passing through many hands. Bengal 
had been drained of its specie. The Company borrowed money 
in India at interest and drew bills on London. Then, as the 
income in India was needed to pay the interest on the Indian 


debts, the shipments decreased. From the first the Company’s - 


servants had a hard struggle to provide the necessary specie for 
trade and payment of expenses. Their effort to establish a 
working ratio between gold and silver, to overcome the instinct 
to hoard, and. to obtain an even distribution of the specie in 
circulation would fill volumes. The Company had to keep local 
banks for their accounts for the various factories scattered over 
the country, leaving in each as little cash as could lie idle in 
safety, and remitting all possible to Calcutta. The coin in cir- 
culation being insufficient for the commerce, the Company in its 
financial difficulty made as wide a circulation as it could of its 
notes, with the result that, like the paper currency of the 
American Assemblies, they could only be cashed at a discount. 

The money in circulation was like the fantasies of a night- 
mare: “‘ The coinage, the refuse of twenty different dynasties 
and petty potentates, had been clipped, drilled, filed, scooped 
out, sweated, counterfeited, changed from its original value by 
every process of debasement devised by Hindu ingenuity during 
a space of four hundred years. The smallest coin could not 
change hands without an elaborate calculation as to the amount 
to be deducted from its nominal value . . . . cowries, 
copper coins of every denomination, lumps of copper without 
any denomination whatever, pieces of iron beaten up with brass, 
thirty-two different kinds of rupees, pagodas of various weights, 
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dollars of different standards of purity, gold mohars worth from 
twenty-five to thirty-two shillings each, and a diversity of 
Asiatic and European coins whose very names are now forgotten 
(Hunter, Annals of Rural Bengal) were tendered and received or 
refused in payment of taxes. 

Under such conditions British merchants acted as pioneers in 
setting up and financing new industries at enormous risks, and 
the Company covered the country with factories which were 
oases of safety for the weavers who worked here against 
ad vances. 

Apart from these refuges, the country was so unsafe that no 
one travelled without an escort or in large bands. The land was 
overrun with gangs of banditti with whom the scanty force of 
authority found it hard to cope, banditti so bold that occasion- 
ally they seized the specie on its way to headquarters. The 
British had to use extensive military measures for many years 
at very heavy cost against these men over vast tracts of country. 

But the chief difficulty which hampered the servants of the 
Company and ruined their morale was the double system of rule 
which grew up under the grant of the Dewani. That grant was 
of fiscal powers only, all matters of crime and legal procedure 
being left to the Nawab. “As a result,’”’ says Hunter, “ the 
records place it beyond doubt that until 17938 civil justice was 
unknown in Bengal.’ The British could have taken over these 
elements of rule, if they had chosen, but they had their hands 
full, and Clive accepted the double rule, not being willing for 
the Company as yet to pose openly as ruler of Bengal. 

The double rule continued until Warren Hastings was 
appointed Governor General in 1772. “‘ Many generals,” says 
the great writer from whom I have so often quoted, have van- 
quished great armies with little ones, but Warren Hastings 
alone in the history of conquerors set about honestly governing 
thirty millions of people by means of a few merchant clerks.” 
By what infamous persecution and ruin at the hands of Burke, 
Sheridan, Fox and others he was rewarded is recorded in our 
histories. He took upon himself the full government, and, like 
Henry II. in the twelfth century, sent his assessors on circuit to 
settle and collect revenue and to try cases of wrong and robbery. 
He was one of the first to study the language, literature and legal 
customs of the people whom he loved. But he was subject to 
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so much obstruction both in England and in India that his 
success was partial only. It was not until Cornwallis came in 
1786 that it was possible to complete the nesessary reform of 
government. Although several attempts were made by both 
these men to get justice done in the Nawab’s Court, it was not 
until 1790 that the Company grasped the nettle. Then 
Cornwallis established the Supreme Criminal Court at Calcutta 
and Four Circuit Courts, and enabled the British magistrate to 
deal with the petty offences of the district. But before Warren 
Hastings came to rule, there came in 1770 into this strange ex- 
periment of alien rule by a trading Company an appalling 
catastrophe. 


ii. India 1763-1775. The Bengal Famine and its Results.—The 
chief industry of India was agriculture, though home weaving 
and other industries held a high place until the economic change 
brought about by railways and quick sea transport supplanted 
the native industries by European manufactures, cheaper in 
cost but inferior in artistic delicacy. India had always been 
subject to great droughts, destructive to agriculture,and conse- 
quent famines, the great famines recurring, according to calcu- 
lation, in cycles of about fifty years. (Loveday, Indian 
Famines.) The Mogul government had made a certain provi- 
sion for such emergencies. They had stored against failure of 
harvest, like Louis XVI. in 1788, and they had encouraged the 
villagers to keep up the great wells and tanks for irrigation, a 
task more popular and likely to be accomplished when the rents 
and taxes were paid in kind, and not, as to the Company, in 
specie. But owing to the wars and disorders attending the 
decay of the Mogul Empire this work had been much neglected. 
Now a failure of the summer and autumn rains in 1769, preceded 
by smallpox, excessive rain storms, floods and plague in various 
districts, brought on a fearful famine in Bengal. 

In December 1769 Verelst, the Governor of Bengal, had 
resigned. The native revenue farmers, officials and magistrates, 
in whose hands the management of the revenue had remained, 
would appear to have realized the approach of the catastrophe, 
but to have been unable to impress the serious character on the 
Council of Europeans at Calcutta, for whom the social happen- 
ings among the natives only affected revenue. The local native 
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officials always exaggerated the difficulties. The Council were 
quite unprepared for relief measures, which, so far as they were 
affected, were administered by the native officials. The Company 
laid an embargo on export and removed duties on imports of 
grain, but want of capital, want of roads, want of means of 
transport rendered these measures of little effect. In all times, 
as for example with Pharaoh in Egypt in Joseph’s day, or in 
the Highlands at the beginning of the eighteenth century, 
especially when the farmer is accustomed to payment in kind, 
he is not persuaded to use his abundance as an insurance against 
future scarcity. The abundant crop is merely a means for waste 
and an opportunity for extravagant entertainment, and the re- 
payment at great sacrifice of the loans from the money-lender. 

On the advice of the Mussulman Minister of Finance, in 
April, 1770, the Council added ten per cent to the land tax, 
advice which would have been harmless under Oriental methods 
of collection. But the method of taxation under the Company 
increased the distress. Under the Oriental government the 
collections of the land tax had varied with the abundance of 
the harvest ; take thy bill and sit down quickly and write fifty ; 
but the European method of assessment was very rigid, the same 
in good as in bad years. In consequence, not only during but 
after the famine, the history of Bengal becomes “a narrative 
of increasing severities for wringing a constantly increasing 
revenue out of a starved and depopulated province,’ the villag- 
ers being forced to pay by Mussulman troops though half the 
country lay untilled. 

The disaster came quickly. In February, 1770, the Council 
had written to the Resident to assure him of their cordial co- 
operation in relief measures. In June he wrote that six out of 
every sixteen had died. 

The historian of Rural Bengal describes the calamity: “ All . 
through the stifling summer of 1770 the people went on dying. 
The husbandmen sold their cattle ; they sold their implements 
of agriculture ; they devoured their seed grain ; they sold their 
sons and daughters, till at length no buyer of children could be 
found ; they ate the leaves of the trees and the grass of the fields ; 
and in June,1770, the Resident at the Durbar affirmed that the 
living were feeding on the dead. Day and night a torrent of 
famished and disease-stricken wretches poured into the great 
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cities. Early in the year pestilence had broken out. The 
streets were blocked with promiscuous heaps of the dying and 
dead. Interment could not do its work quick enough ; even 
the dogs and jackals, the public scavengers of the East, became 
unable to accomplish their revolting work, and the multitude of 
mangled and festering corpses at length threatened the exis- 
tence of the citizens.”’ 

Then in September came the rains and an abundant harvest. 
But it was too late. The rains brought pestilence, and millions, 
says Hunter, died in the struggle to live through the few weeks 
that separated them from the harvest, their last gaze being 
probably fixed on the densely-covered fields that would ripen 
only a little too late for them. 

It was not then suggested that anyone, least of all the 
European trading Company, was responsible for this appalling 
act of God, nor is it just now to blame the few Europeans in the 
province for their failure to organize and provide relief for the 
many millions. They were responsible for the revenue to the 
perpetual call for money of the Court of Directors and its share- 
holders in England, to a House of Commons intensely jealous of 
a monopoly, and an opposition exercising their exuberant ver- 
bosity on the obstruction of government and abuse of the Com- 
pany without either local experience, scientific knowledge, or 
any counter constructive policy. 

It is a pity, of course, that the traders on the spot, intent on 
profits for the Company and themselves, did not foresee and 
provide against this catastrophe, to them a novelty. But we 
cannot all be supermen. 

Before the end of May, 1770, it was officially estimated that a 
third of the people had died, and it was later calculated that one- 
half of the cultivators and taxpayers would die. 

(Note: In dealing with the Bengal famine of 1770 and its 
results, among a number of authorities consulted I have most 
relied on and quoted freely from Hunter’s Rural Annals of 
Bengal,Warren Hastings’ Report to the Directors, November, 1772, 
cited as W. H. Rep., and the Letters and other documents in the 
Appendices to Rural Bengal.) 

No blame was at the time attached to anyone for the catas- 
trophe, but, as Hastings says in his report, ‘‘ Laboured descrip- 
tions in which every circumstance of fact and every art of 
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languages have been accumulated to raise compassion and to 
excite indignation against your servants whose unhappy lot it 
was to be the witnesses and spectators of the sufferings of their 
fellow-creatures,”’ resulting in accusation against the Europeans 
in India of dealing in grain for their own advantage. This may 
have been true in individual instances, but the Directors were 
greatly responsible for the extent of the disaster by their per- 
sistent call for revenue and discouragement of abatement. 

The results of the famine did not end with the autumn rains 
of 1770. 

Wherever the claims of the community as a whole, as ex- 
pressed in the ancient social customs of India and of all lands 
where the principle industry is agriculture, discourage the 
efforts of the individual in favour of communal interests, the 
individual limits his initiative and his energy as far as possible 
to the production of what is necessary for himself. The Orien- 
tal, looking back on a long history of military despotisms, was 
accustomed to look upon work as an expression of slavery, to be 
left to those of a lower caste or of no caste. He produced no 
more than was necessary for present support, so that capital, 
the investment of surplus gains, without which no human pro- 
gress is possible, was no part of his system of life. ‘In Bengal,” 
say the General Letters, February 4, 1770, paragraph 5, “ we 
have not yet found any failure in the Revenue or stated pay- 
ments ; but we must not flatter ourselves in a country where the 
labourer depends merely on the coming in of the harvest, not on 
any established or accumulated property, that he can always 
pay the demands of government ; neither can we with any 
regard to justice or consequences insist on it.” But, as I shall 
show directly, they did so insist. 

The effort of the Company at the outset to prevent the hoard- 
ing of grain encouraged extravagant use at the beginning of the . 
scarcity, and the movements of troops which might be necessary 
ageravated the distress by their consumption of supplies. 

When plenty returned it came to a deserted land of which the 
tillage tended steadily to decrease and some of the finest parts 
remained uncultivated. The cattle, the seed, the implements 
had often perished in the struggle and the wretched cultivator 
had no capital with which to replace their loss. The effect on 
labour was very similar to that following the Black Death in 
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Europe. So much land lay uncultivated that the cultivator 
could leave his accustomed abode and search for cheaper land, 
the landowners bidding against one another for the workers. 

For years the country was going back to a wild state, the 
. Tichest parts being described as ‘‘a sequestered and impassable 
jungle, a perfect wilderness, an extensive wood, a jungle 
so dense as to cut off all communication between the two 
most important towns.” These conditions continued, so that 
in 1789 (after the British in 1787 had taken over the direct 
government) Lord Cornwallis, after three years of exhaustive 
enquiry, pronounced one-third of the Company’s territories in 
Bengal to be a jungle, inhabited only by wild beasts. The wild 
beasts, the tigers and wild elephants, in spite of the large rewards 
offered for their destruction, increased so enormously that in 
two parishes alone, during the last few years of the native 
management, fifty-six villages with their communal lands had 
all been destroyed and gone back to jungle, and forty market 
towns throughout the district had been deserted from the same 
cause. Banditti finished what famine and the wild beasts had 
left. 


iii. The Trade of the East India Company. Finanee.—While 
the country went back to jungle, the Company called for an 
increased land tax, the country being regarded by the British 
at home as a perennial source of immense wealth to be worked 
to provide large dividends by rack renting. ‘‘The revenue does 
not decrease,’’ says W. H. Report,“ owing toit being violently kept 
up to its former standard.” There was a tax called Najay, 
assessed on the actual inhabitants of the lands to make up for 
the loss sustained in the rents of their former neighbours, who 
were either dead or had fled the country, a tax authorized by 
ancient and general usage. In normal times its pressure was 
not felt, and it was a check on an inferior defaulting collector. 
But in the time of famine, not being levied by any fixed rate or 
standard, it fell heaviest upon the wretched survivors of those 
villages which had suffered the greatest depopulation, and it 
gave a wide opening to false claims by the collectors. 

There was no regular system of collection. Each district did 
its work according to its custom. A great confusion resulted 
as these were broken in upon. “ This confusion had its origin 
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in the nature of the former government. The Nazims exacted 
what they could from the Zemindars and great farmers of the 
revenue, whom they left at liberty to plunder all below them, 
reserving to themselves the prerogative of plundering them in 
their turn, when they were supposed to have enriched themselves 
with the spoil of the country . . . It therefore became the 
duty of every man to take the most effectual measures to con- 
ceal the value of his property and to elude every enquiry into 
his conduct, while the Zemindars and other landholders who had 
the advantage of long possession availed themselves of it, by 
complex division of the lands and intricate modes of collection, 
to deceive the government, and confine the knowledge of the 
rents to themselves. It will easily be imagined that much of 
the current wealth stopped on its way to the Public Treasury. 
(W. H. Report.) 

The great families were either utterly ruined by the loss of 
revenue and by the weight of taxation, which was not for one 
moment relaxed on the ruined and half-deserted lands, or they 
were imprisoned and deprived of their lands for non-payment 
of revenue. When in 1787 the British took over the manage- 
ment they found the prisons filled with the defaulters of the 
revenue, “not one of whom had a prospect of regaining his 
liberty.” Driven from their lands by the Mussulman agents of 
the Company, these men lived by plunder, like the Irish Tories 
who had-been dispossessed by the Ulster Protestants, and took 
their tax in return for protection from themselves as the High-- 
landers of Rob Roy’s time. They dressed in the Company’s 
uniform to plunder the ryots, the Company’s soldiers setting 
them the example. The cultivators, robbed on all sides, left 
farming and joined the banditti, roaming over the land in bodies 
fifty thousand strong, defeating the armies sent against them 
and making collection of revenue impossible. ; 

Meanwhile in the Madras and Bombay Presidencies the expen- | 
sive unproductive wars with bodies of Mahratta Horse, with 
Hyder Ali of Mysore and various allies, powers growing in 
strength, exhausted the revenues that remained. 

The finances of the great trading Company were always in a 
very dangerous condition. An abundant harvest gave no relief 
in payment of revenue; for the transport of grain was so costly, 
owing to the lack of roads and means of carriage, that the 
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value of the crop was eaten up in transit. There were no means 
to enable the lands of plenty to supply needy districts, 
and little money with which to buy grain. Also each part 
of the country had a separate currency which could only be 
exchanged at a ruinous loss. The lands were held on divers 
tenures and the collections made by the varying agencies. As 
to the administration of justice which was the sole province of 
the Nazim, “ the regular course of justice was everywhere sus- 
pended; but every man exercised it who had the power of- 
compelling others to submit to his decisions. The people were 
oppressed ; they were discouraged and disabled from improving 
the culture of their lands.” (W. H. Report.) 

The attempts of the Company to call in old coinage and issue 
new were defeated by the distrust of the people of a new cur- 
rency, and by the difficulty of establishing a working ratio 
between gold and silver. In all the letters written from Bengal 
to the Directors in England dealing with the terrible famine it 
is only referred to as it affected their remittances. For the chief 
_ trouble of the men in India lay with the constant call for money 
from the islands and the jealousy of the Whigs in Parliament 
of the supposed wealth of a great monopoly. 

Hastings, when in 1774 he became Governor General, though 
in a minority on the Council, in face of the spiteful opposition of 
Francis and some of his colleagues in Calcutta, and of expensive 
wars forced upon him by the native princes, effected great 
economies in answer to the call of the Directors in England. He 
thoroughly reformed the collection of the revenue, attempted 
justice and police and, restoring the credit of the Company, 
enabled it to pay a good dividend. In the course of his work for 
the Company he did acts which formed the basis of accusations 
against them later when Francis, with the help of Burke and 
other Whigs, was enabled to attack him. Certain provinces had 
been assigned by Clive to the Mogul Emperor who was now in 
the hands of the Mahrattas. Hastings sold these provinces to 
the Wazir of Oudh. They included the district held by the 
Rohilla Afghans who had remained after Ahmed Shah’s inva- 
sion in 1761. They were crushed after a long and expensive 
war by the assistance of British troops who as part of the bar- 
gain had been loaned to the Wazir. 

In 1774 Hastings, who was Governor of Bombay only, became 
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the first Governor General of India. But meanwhile the pres- 
sure of Parliament had become very heavy on the Company and 
its Indian servants. Ever since the grant of the Dewani to the 
Company the men who had stayed at home and talked suggested 
various schemes for the robbery of the Company which inter- 
fered with the linen and woollen trade, and disturbed the ex- 
change of British goods for German and Silesian linen, by limit- 
ing their dividends, openly taking their revenue, taking the 
money by taxation and so on, proposals which, while hampering 
the men on the spot, did not stop either the corruption or the 
waste which they were fighting. By which you may see how 
very unlikely it was that the American colonists would put them- 
selves in any equivalent position. 

The Company traded in a variety of goods ; their great home 
industry, the weaving of cotton materials, was gradually being 
interfered with by the machinery in Britain ; the trade in salt, 
of which they had practically a monopoly of manufacture, was 
carried on at Masulipatam and in Persia, employing a great 
number of men; they were bound to supply saltpetre for the 
gunpowder manufacturers at home ; opium, one of their chief 
manufactures, was exported to China, from which they imported 
porcelain ; the silk manufacture had to compete with Italy. 
The Indians being backward in spinning and weaving of silk, 
Hastings imported Italian workmen from Lombardy to teach 
them, but the trade never greatly flourished. Also the indigo 
plant was cultivated at some loss, and the sale of woollen goods 
in hot climates to satisfy the people at home was a premium 
paid for their monopoly. The tea trade with China in exchange 
for opium and silver stood by itself. 

There remains only the extensive cotton-growing industry. 
The delicate Indian hand-weaving was killed by the competition 
of the machine-made cloth of England ; the growing and market- 
ing of Indian cotton was killed by the ruinous policy of the East 
India Company towards the grower and by the competition of 
cotton grown by slave labour in America. This decay of cotton 
growing is slightly later in date, but had better be treated of 
here. 

The enormous area of India, inhabited by a great industrious 
population capable of growing fine and cheap cotton, would 
appear to have been well suited for the industry. But the Com- 
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pany, in their desperate need of money, monopolized all the 
cotton grown, taking part as revenue, and buying the surplus 
at a very low price from the ryots. Their revenue system made 
it impossible for the growers to compete with the American, the 
taxes, duties and charges, even between the port of shipment 
and the inland parts, killing all hope of competition. 

The Company after deducting taxes and duties left the pro- 
ducer less than a 1d. a lb., taking from him in land tax and other 
charges {4 16s. out of £8 per candy (Committee appointed by 
the Government of Bombay, quoted in Memorial of British Mer- 
chants to Sir John Hobhouse., Effngham Wilson, 184) and also 
a heavy export duty at the port of shipment. In 1786 and the 
years following the price of Surat cotton at Bombay was 2y4d. 
per lb., the freight on the East India Company’s ships nearly 
8,',d. per lb., the price in London held up by the monopoly was 
118d. per lb. This high price of Indian cotton helped, after — 
the American revolution, to bring on American competition. . 

Under the British rule the slaves in the American colonies did 
not tend to increase ; the difficulty of finding work for them was 
so great that many employers were prepared for their emancipa- 
tion. The growth of cotton gave the opening for their employ- 
ment, so that soon after the revolution the exports of cotton and 
the number of slaves mutually increased, driving out the East 
India cotton produced by free labour. 

In 1790 there were only 629,697 negro slaves in the United 
States ; in 1840 there were 2,487,213. In 1786 the total export 
of cotton from America was some 900 Ibs. In 1846 the exports 
amounted to 768 millions of pounds. So well have slavery and 
slave-grown cotton flourished when the controlling hand of free 
Britain was withdrawn. The Indian cotton also has a shorter 
staple making it less suitable for spinning the finer qualities of 
yarn. 

The inland or country trade gave great trouble. The Moguls 
and rulers of Bengal had granted considerable exemptions to the 
Company on goods bought in the interior for export, by which it 
had a great advantage over the native merchant who was sub- 
ject to dues collected at various points. The underpaid and 
uncontrolled servants of the Company, under cover of this ex- 
emption, extended it to cover movements of goods from one 
point to another inland for their profit, and sold their privileges 
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to people not entitled. Meer Jaffier objected and Clive tried to 
stop the wrong, but in vain. The Company’s servants forced 
sales from the natives at nominal values and robbed them by every 
means of cruelty and force. Meer Cassim, who followed Meer 
Jaffier, madea compromise with Vansittart and Hastings, the only 
two honest and capable members of the Council at Calcutta, to 
allow the Company to trade under a duty of 9 per cent., as com- 
pared with 25 per cent., to be paid by the natives. But the Coun- 
cil, except for Vansittart and Hastings, took up an impossible 
attitude, which resulted in Meer Cassim taking off all duties, so 
as to give the Company no advantage over the private trader. 
Thereupon the Company deposed him and sold the title and 
office of Nawab to Meer Jaffier. He was to grant free trade to 
the Company, cede Burdwan, Midnapur and Chittagong, grant 
‘a monopoly of saltpetre at Purniah and of making lime at Silhet, 
make no treaty with the Dutch, not allow the French to 
fortify in the province, and pay enormous compensation. 

Clive, sent out, wrote to the Company from Calcutta (Sept. 
80, 1765, 8rd Report of the H. of C. App. 78) and to the Court 
of Directors. He saw that under the salaries given by the Com- 
pany the servants could not do without the private trade. In 
spite of the Directors’ orders he drew up a scheme (with Verelst 
and Sumner) for a monopoly of the trade in salt, betelnut and 
tobacco for the benefit of the higher grades subject to a duty to 
the Company which Clive estimated at half the profits (4th 
Report of H. of C. Committee, App.7 et seq. 1772). In February 
1766 the Directors of the Company refused to accept Clive’s 
scheme and absolutely forbade the private trade. But they made 
no effort to give adequate salaries, with the result that the power 
soon passed from them to the party politicians at home. By 
abolishing the private trade they lost a large revenue, and left 
the Company’s servants free to carry on an illicit trade for their 
own. benefit. 

The House of Commons ordered an enquiry into the finances 
of the Company, an enquiry no doubt needed, if it could have 
been conducted by a proper authority, but for which the House 
of Commons was incompetent and unfit. Then in 1767 an Act 
was passed, continued for a year in 1769, by which a rent of 
£410,000 was imposed for two years on the Company’s terri- 
tories. Clive objecting that it was unjust to the Company, 
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Grenville (says Walpole, 1768) agreed, but said that four or 
five hundred thousand pounds was a bait too tempting to be 
rejected. Asa result the affairs of the Company fell into a very 
bad way, and the Whigs in Parliament representing that the 
country was immensely wealthy and the Company greatly 
prosperous, the stock was forced up by stock jobbing as in the 
days of the South Sea Company. In 1770 came the famine. In 
1772 various motions and suggestions were made for enquiry 
into the affairs of the Company and to improve its desperate 
condition. A secret Committee restrained them from sending 
out a commission of supervision to straighten out their own 
affairs. 


iv. The Events of 1773.—The year 1773 produced striking 
developments in the British Empire and in European affairs. 
The first partition of Poland was completed. In Ireland, says 
Walpole, between the profusions of the late Viceroys to gain 
votes, the want of specie which was spent in England by the 
great proprietors of estates, the consequential decrease of trade 
and farms which in their turn produce emigrations, the revenue 
was almost gone, and necessary cash did not remain either to 
carry on government, commerce or common traffic ; hence the 
patriots had determined to propose a tax of two shillings in the 
pound on the estates of all who should not reside in Ireland. 
Great English lords, such as Lord Hertford and the Marquis of 
Rockingham, had great properties in Ireland. The influx of 
money from Ireland was the more important to England the 
more prejudicial it was to Ireland; and as the greater part is 
spent in the capital, the city of London soon took alarm. But 
the tax was rejected in the Dublin Parliament. 

An important new recruit was gained by the Whigs. Charles 
Fox had asked for himself and Burke a grant of lands in America ; 
it was refused, and he turned patriot, attacked Lord North and 
was turned out. 

The East India Company’s condition had made it necessary 
for them to borrow largely from the Bank of England, and they 
now applied for a loan of £1,400,000 from the Government, 
which was granted by 18 George III., cc. 63, 64, the Regulation 
Act, of which the terms were that the dividend should be limited 
to six percent., a government of Governor General and Council 
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be installed at Fort William, and all revenue and affairs of 
government be under a Secretary of State. Lord North de- 
scribed the conditions in June as a “wild unpleasant prospect 
of violence, fraud, faction in general Courts, collusive votes 
obtained and other enormities which required a control and 
regulation to put this commercial Company in a rich and 
flourishing state.’’ But neither he nor the British Parliament 
had any first-hand knowledge of the difficulties with which the 
men of India were struggling, and for a Minister of the House 
of Commons to speak of fraud and faction in others was the pot 
calling the kettle black. 

A violent attack was made on Clive by the Bedford clan and 
others, but he defended his conduct admirably. But “as the 
heat was intolerable, and the young men who had gone away to 
‘dinner and returned flushed with wine were impatient ”’ 
(Walpole), Burgoyne’s resolutions that all acquisitions made 
under the influence of military force or by treaty with a foreign 
foe belong to the State, and that to appropriate such acquisitions 
is illegal, was passed. Lord North, standing apart from party, 
refused to take advantage of the vote. 

In Committee on April 27, Lord North had made a proposal 
which he hoped would be wholly to the advantage of the Com- 
pany : it was to allow them to export such part of the teas at 
present in their warehouses, some seventeen million pounds, 
direct to Ireland or America, as they should think proper, the 
duty of a shilling a pound payable in England to be given up, 
and-threepence in the pound to be paid by the buyer. It was 
expected that this would help to meet the Dutch competition 
and help to destroy the smuggling trade. But they had reckon- 
ed without the power of the smugglers. 

A great quantity of tea was sent by the East India Company 
to the various ports of America, the Company rather foolishly 
avoiding the middle man through whom their goods had hither- 
to been carried on, and acting by their own agents. The 
smuggling interest and the Dutch competitors were prepared to 
resist theinvasion. In Boston harbour in December, 1774,a band 
of smugglers, disguised as Mohawk Indians, led by two 
“ patriots,’ Samuel Adams and John Hancock, boarded the 
Company’s ship, broke open 842 chests of tea, and threw it into 
the sea. Following this patriotic example, the tea at the other 
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ports was destroyed, or not allowed to land. Then followed the 
War of Independence. : 


’ 


CHAPTER XIV 
THE AMERICAN WAR 


i. The Causes of Quarrel and the Theories behind Them.— 
After such outrages a strong assertion of the authority of the 
mother country was necessary, if the colonies were to remain 
part of the Empire; they were already threatening to call in 
foreign assistance. 

A new Parliament met on November 29, 1774. The 
opposition called loudly for a long delay while the colonies 
should be heard in their defence, and opposed the necessary 
increase of the forces and all measure for the support of loyalists — 
on the ground that it would only convince the Americans of 
the inveteracy of the mother country against them, calling 
their behaviour “justifiable rebellion.” Their style of speech 
is exemplified inan attack on the joint address of both Houses 
to the King in February, 1775, which requested the ministry 
to take the most effectual measures to enforce obedience in 
America to the laws and authority of the supreme legislature, 
asking for additional forces for this purpose; ‘‘ both Houses, 
they said, were blindly entrapped to give their sanction to 
as sanguinary a scroll (in the form of an address) as was ever 
laid by a prostitute Senate at the feet of deluded Royalty.” 
(PH., XVIIL., 309.), 

The ministers considered that the acts of the colonists spoke © 
for themselves, rendering further argument or enquiry un- 
necessary. “ The Americans,’’ said Lord North, ‘“ have tarred 
and feathered your subjects, have plundered your merchants, 
have burnt your ships, denied all obedience to your laws and 
authority ; yet so clement and forbearing has our conduct 
been that it is incumbent on us now to take a different course.” 
The time for argument had gone by. All the advices sent 


from the Governors of the different provinces told the same 
story. 
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Lord Dunmore, writing from Virginia to the Earl of 
Dartmouth in December, 1774, of the non-importation 
associations, says: “The associations first in part entered 
into, recommended by the people of this colony, and adopted 
by what is called the Continental Congress, are now enforcing 
throughout this country with the greatest rigour. A Com- 
mittee has been chosen in every county, whose business it is 
to carry the association of the Congress into execution, which 
Committee assumes an authority to inspect the books, invoices 
and all other secrets of the trade and correspondence of 
merchants ; to watch the conduct of every inhabitant without 
distinction ; and to send for all such as come under their 
suspicion into their presence to interrogate them respecting 
all matters which at their pleasure they think fit objects of 
‘their enquiry ; and to stigmatize, as they term it, such as they 
find transgressing what they are now hardy enough to call 
the laws of the Congress ; which stigmatizing is no other than 
inviting the vengeance of an outrageous and lawless mob to be 
exercised upon the unhappy victims.” 

General Gage, a few days earlier, writes from Boston that 
all government and law were at an end. He calls for more 
troops. ‘“‘ Nothing that is said at present can palliate ; con- 
ciliating, moderation, reasoning, is over ; nothing can be done 
but by forcible means.”” Governor Bull writes from Charleston, 
South Carolina, in July: “ The spirit of opposition to taxation 
and its consequences is so violent and so universal throughout 
America, that I am apprehensive it will not be soon or easily 
appeased.” Lieut. Governor Colden, writing from New York, 
says: ‘“‘ However considerable the numbers may be who 
disapprove of violent riotous measures, yet the spirit of mobbing 
is so much abroad it is in the power of a few people at any 
time to raise a mob; and the gentlemen and men of property 
will not turn out to suppress them.” Governor Wentworth, 
of New Hampshire, reports many acts of violence and terrorism 
in that province and of the seizure of a fort. Captain Wallace 
writes from Rhode Island of the seizure of a number of cannon 
by the people, which act they very frankly told him they had 
done to prevent their falling into the hands of the king or any 
of his servants.” 

There is no value in reciting all the causes of irritation, such 
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as Franklin’s gross misuse of private letters in his capacity 
as Postmaster General, or the foolish revival by the British 
ministry of the Act 25 Henry VIII, all the fatuous pinpricks, 
the grossly insulting language and savage acts of violence 
which embittered the quarrel. As an example, on September 
1, 1774, a poster was stuck upon the office doors of all the 
lawyers in Boston: “ Anyone and everyone of the Bar that 
shall presume after this day to appear in Court or otherwise 
to do any business with the Judges shall assuredly suffer the 
pains of death.” 

If it may be answered that this is only one side of a question 
to which there must be another; the reply is that this was 
the information received by His Majesty’s ministers on which 
they must act, and that it was corroborated by deeds which 
the opposition called justifiable rebellion. 

The American view of the historical past was, I think, very 
ably and honestly set out by Mr. Hartley, when putting forward 
some unlikely proposals for conciliation (P.H., XVIII.,355-60), 
showing how the whole quarrel rested on British monopoly 
of trade. The quarrel was of long standing. “I had early 
opportunity,” says Governor Pownall (ibid. 822) “ of seeing 
the commencement of this business. I was at the Congress 
held at Albany in 1754. I saw that a crisis of this nature was 
then taking its rise. I have in the course of my employment 
in that country, seen the progressive advance of it ; the whole 
scope; therefore my conduct . . . has been to advise 
such modes of policy as might prevent matters coming to the 
point at which they are now arrived.” 

There were two issues—a real and a purely technical one. | 
The successive ministries consistently bungled the real issue, 
while the opposition put forward and insisted on the technical 
issue as the chief cause of dispute, with such success that it 
has passed into history as the reality. The real issue was the 
enforcement of the Navigation Acts for the benefit of British 
trade. The ill-judged severity which had disturbed the 
roundabout trade between the different colonies of the main- 
land, the West India Islands, the Spanish Main, the East 
Indies, the European countries and Africa, by the strict 
enforcement of these laws was the great cause which brought 
about the Revolution. No political party in Britain appears 
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to have realized that the effect of the Seven Years’ War had 
been to extend so widely the commerce of the islands all ovcr 
the world that the complications of trade rendered the strict 
enforcement of the Navigation Acts an irritating nullity. It 
was accompanied by such smuggling that Governor Colden, 
writing from New York in December, 1774, says: ‘“‘ Smuggling 
is such a business among us as to be publicly espoused by 
numbers and more strenuously advocated than the legal trade.” 
(P.H., XVIII., 128). 

The war itself had been a time when this illicit free trade 
had asserted itself everywhere successfully. For instance, 
when, in 1762, France ceded to Spain part of Louisiana, the 
Spaniards complained of the close neighbourhood of the 
English, for “Ils s’occupent de |’établissement d’un commerce 

Iinterlope immense, sur les cétes du nouveau et du vieux 
Mexique.”’ (Rousseau, IJ.) After Havana was returned to 
Spain in 1763 the British had no rights of trade there ; but, 
says Rousseau, ‘a la Havane l’Espagne n’envoyait ordinaire- 
ment, par an, que deux vaisseaux, et les droits percus, a l’entrée 
et 4 la sortie des marchandises, ne dépassaient pas 80,000 
piastres. Lorsque les Anglais se furent emparés de ce port, 
il y entra, dans l’espace d’une année, neuf cent soixante 
batiments marchands de leur marine et les droits percus 
dépassérent 400,000 piastres fortes” (ibid., II., 24). “ Aux 
environs de Buenos Aires, l’interlope s’élevait 4 trente millions 
de livres par an, dont le profit passait en entier aux Anglais.” 

The issue was whether, in the face of the violence of the 
colonials, the commercial system could be modified, so as to 
permit the colonies to share in the advantages of British trade, 
while protecting that trade from foreign competition. A diffi- 
culty at once arose at home from the position of Ireland. 
Lord Townshend, declaring that the resolutions of the American 
Congress condemning those Acts showed that the views of 
America were immediately directed to the total overthrow of 
that Great Palladium of British Commerce, the Act of Navi- 
gation, urges that if it is to be destroyed and trade allowed to 
flow in what was called its natural channels, Ireland was much 
better entitled to it than America. (P.H., XVIII., 166.) 

The Whig opposition throughout appear to have approved 
without change of the Navigation Laws, failing, or not wishing, 
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to see in them the real cause of friction. Burke (ibid., 507-10) 
asserts that the trade laws, under which the duty on tea was 
imposed, “are still in many ways of great use to us. They 
do confine, and they do greatly narrow the market for the 
Americans.’’ Chatham upheld the present system without 
qualification. Said he, “if the views of America were ulti- 
mately pointed to the defeating of the Act of Navigation, and 
the other Regulating Acts, so wisely framed and calculated for 
that reciprocity of interests, so essentially necessary to the 
grandeur and prosperity of the whole Empire . . . no 
person present, however zealous, would be readier than himself 
to crush any attempt of that nature in the first instance.” 
(Ibid., 165.) 

Pownall, as usual, with the knowledge born of experience 
in America, went to the heart of the whole thing. He said, 
“There will always be a quarrel until the regulations and 
restrictions under which the whole of the American trade is 
carried on for the future are settled by compact,” and a settle- 
ment of their constitutions on the lines of the Union of England 
and Scotland. 

I do not venture to suggest whether, at that time, when 
the monopoly of trade enforced by Navigation Acts still 
obtained as the rule over all European nations, though daily 
more and more endangered by the rising theories of freedom, 
it would have been in the power of the wisest men of the day 
to devise a system of Imperial preference which could have 
satisfied America, Ireland, the East and West Indies and Africa, 
and at the same time have been acceptable to the merchants 
and manufacturers of the mother country. Yet that was the 
issue, an issue put to one side by the opposition. 

They insisted, though internal taxation had been given up 
after the Repeal of the Stamp Act, that No Taxation without 
Representation was the issue, and by pamphlets and by 
speeches in and out of Parliament they encouraged the 
Americans to extend their opposition to taxation to the 
revenue laws necessary for the enforcement of the Navigation 
Acts, taking advantage of the petitions from the various 
bodies of merchants hit by the interruption of the trade with 
the colonies, though Burke admits that the Courts of Admiralty 
were one of the capital securities of the Act of Navigation. 
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This theme was handled by the demagogues with the assistance 
of Burke, Chatham and others to great advantage. It may be 
dismissed with the pithy remark of Governor Johnstone 
(P.H., XVIII., 63) that ‘ the various privileges which subsist 
in every free state are hardly to be determined by any reasoning 
@ priori. Can any position appear more ridiculous to those 
who maintain the doctrine of virtual representation than that 
a borough should send two members to Parliament without 
house or inhabitant?” e.g., William Pitt and Old Sarum, in 
contrast to the American freeholder and his manhood suffrage. 
As soon, in fact, as one leaves the exuberant verbosity of theory 
and comes down to the facts of human nature, the absurdity 
of the position is evident. Burke admits (ibid., 526) that 
“it is a mistake to imagine that mankind follows up practically 
any speculative principle, either of government or of freedom 
as far as it will go in argument or logical illation. All govern- 
ment, indeed every human benefit and enjoyment, every virtue 
and every prudent act, is founded on compromise and barter.” 

Lord North had made proposals for conciliation, moderate 
and accepted by the House, not to lay any further duty, tax 
or assessment on the colonies, if they would undertake to make 
their own grants for the support of the civil government and 
for justice. But Burke condemns this compromise and barter, 
saying, “ I cannot admit that proposition of ransom by auction, 
because it is a mere project ’’ ; and he encourages the Americans 
toturnitdown. In fact, whatever the motives of the opposition 
might be, of which we are not competent to judge, they 
obstructed by every means in their power the efforts of Lord 
North’s government to arrive at a settlement. 

Instead of supporting the very great majority of British 
people in the effort to have the laws obeyed and, if necessary 
or possible, modified, they laboured, and to a great extent 
succeeded with the help of the American demagogues, in 
persuading the colonists by a free use of the words “liberty,” 
“tyranny,” and so forth, that the mother country was plotting 
to deprive them of freedom. 

“ Great Britain,’ writes Washington on March Ist, 1778, 
“meant, as Lord Camden, in his late speech in Parliament, 
clearly and explicitly declared, to drive America into rebellion 
that her own purposes might be more fully answered by it.” 
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When Lord North’s Conciliation Bill reaches him in April, 
1778, he writes, “It is certainly founded on principles of the 
most wicked diabolical baseness, and meant to poison the 
minds of the people and detach the wavering, at least, from 
our cause.” If you wonder at a commonsense soldier such 
as Washington writing such stuff as this, remember always 
that the Americans had been for years encouraged in such 
views by the Whig opposition. Chatham, when the American 
colonies rebelled openly, rejoiced in their resort to violence. 
When the Irish very naturally insisted that any revision of the 
Navigation Acts should be extended to them, entered into non- 
importation agreements, and, by means of their Volunteer 
Associations, forced the Lord Lieutenant to issue arms, Fox 
followed Chatham in his approval. ‘‘ I approve,” he said, “ of 
the Irish Associations, of the manly determination which, in the 
last resort, flies to arms.” The Parliamentary History contains 
pages of such sentiments from the orators of the opposition. 
Governor Penn, writing from Philadelphia in September, 1774, 
says, ‘‘ They persuade themselves there is a formed design to 
enslave America.’”’ Mr. Hartley, putting forward his resolutions, 
supposes that the action of the ministers was “to enable the 
Crown to support an arbitrary military, nay even a Popish, 
government” (P.H. XVIII., 560). Of the indulgence shown to 
the Roman Catholics in Quebec, Walpole wrote, “Indeed it was 
evident that the Court was preparing a Catholic army to keep 
the colonies in as great subjection as they had been when 
Canada had been in the hands of the French.”” Chatham said 
of this, ‘‘ the mask was now thrown offand arbitrary power openly 
aimed at.” In July, 1775, a Committee of the Congress at 
Philadelphia drew up a declaration of the causes and necessity of 
taking up arms, in which they accuse the British Government; 
“stimulated by an inordinate passion for a power not only un- 
justifiable” etc., etc.,of a “cruel and impolitic purpose of 
enslaving these colonies by violence.” 

In fact, the Whigs, who by force, fraud and treason brought 
about the Revolution of 1688, had ever since, under foreign 
kings accustomed to the continental military autocracy, lived 
in constant dread that by others’ violence it would be extended 
to these islands. So long as such kings merely plundered the 
islands for their German mistresses and followers, the Whigs 
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made no objection. But when a young king came who gloried 
in the name of Briton, and refused to bend to the yoke of the 
Whig bureaucracy, they were seized with a baseless panic con- 
tinued for many years from fear that he was aiming at arbitrary 
power and its associate popery, and intended by tyranny in 
America to enchain Great Britain. How much was genuine 
love of freedom, how much sheer ignorance, how much politics, 
is immaterial. After all it was not thirty years since they had 
been frightened almost out of their senses by a few barelegged 
Highlanders. 

On the other hand, Lord Nugent’s proposals for freedom of 
trade for Ireland had to be withdrawn or whittled down on 
account of the fierce opposition of the British manufacturers. 


ii. George III., Lord North and the Whigs.—Lord North had 
to bear the encouragement given by this opposition in Britain 
to the colonies, and that of demagogues in America, of whom 
Ramsay says that there might have been an easy accommodation 
of the Stamp Act trouble “‘ but for the jealousies created by the 
disappointed lawyers.”’ He had also to meet the views as far 
as possible of the British manufacturers and traders, and support 
the execution of the Navigation Acts, until such time as the 
nation desired that it should be altered. It was a very difficult 
position, and one from which he evidently earnestly wished to 
be relieved. He had from the first been distrustful of the war, 
and anxious to use every path to peace. 

Speaking on December 3, 1777, on the news from Saratoga, he 
owned he had been dragged to his place against his will; a 
place which while in possession, however disagreeable, he would 
support to the best of his power (P.H. XIX., 541). It was his 
duty to voice the nation, and he did it. It can hardly be 
counted as blameworthy that the King, having an honest and 
capable minister, refused to release him, and acceptin his place the 
small minority of Whigs who spoke only for the revolted 
colonies. It was for the King, as head of the executive, to carry 
out the wishes of the nation until loss and decay of trade persuaded 
them to change their minds. His own views are well expressed 
in a letter to Lord North of June 11, 1779, as follows :— 

“‘T rather wish to convey my sentiments to Lord North ona 
very serious subject on paper, as it will enable him to recur to 
this when he wants to know my ideas on the subject. 
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I should think it the greatest instance among the many I have 
met with of ingratitude and injustice, if it could be supposed that 
any man in my dominion more ardently desired the restoration 
of peace and solid happiness in every part of this Empire than 
I do: there is no personal sacrifice I could not readily yield for 
so desirable an object ; but at the same time, no inclination to get 
out of the present difficulties, which certainly keep my mind very 
far from a state of ease, can incline me to enter into what I look 
upon as the destruction of the Empire. I have heard Lord 
North frequently drop that the advantages to be gained by this 
contest could never repay the expense : I own that, let any war 
be ever so successful, if persons will sit down and weigh the 
expenses, they will find, as in the last, that it has impoverished 
the state, enriched individuals, and perhaps raised the name 
only of the conquerors ; but this is only weighing such events in 
the scale of a tradesman behind his counter ; it is necessary for 
those in the station it has pleased Divine Providence to place 
me to weigh whether expenses, though very great, are not some- 
times necessary to prevent what might be more ruinous to a 
country than the loss of money. The present contest with 
America I cannot help seeing as the most serious in which any 
country was ever engaged ; it contains such a train of conse- 
quences that they must be examined to feel its real weight. 
Whether the laying of a tax was deserving all the evils that have 
arisen from it, I should suppose no man could allege without 
being thought more fit for Bedlam than a seat in the Senate ; but, 
step by step, the demands of America have risen ; independence 
is their object ; that certainly is one which every man not willing 
to sacrifice every object to a momentary and inglorious peace 
must concur with me: should America succeed in that, the West 
Indies must follow them, not independence, but must for its 
own future be dependent on North America. Ireland would soon 
follow the same plan, and be a separate state ; then this island 
may be reduced to itself, and soon would be a poor island in- 
deed, for, reduced in her trade, merchants would retire with 
wealth to climates more to their advantage, and shoals of manu- 
facturers would leave this country for the new empire. These 
self-evident consequences are not worse than can arise should 
the Almighty permit every event to turn out to our disadvan- 
tage ; consequently this country has but one sensible, one great 
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line to follow, the being ever ready to make peace when to be 
obtained without submitting to terms that in their consequence 
must annihilate this Empire, and with firmness to make every 
effort to deserve success.” 

If the consequences expected by the King did not result, 
there was certainly every reason at the time to believe that such 
would be the case, and they were only averted by the firmness 
of both King and nation, and by the great valour of the navy 
and army. But over all, controlling the whole course of events 
was the idea of the Whig of 1688 as the origin and the preserver 
of human liberty, and that by supporting Massachusetts they 
were advancing the cause of that Revolution. “The cause of 
America,” said Chatham, “is allied to every true Whig. They 
will not bear the enslaving of America. The whole Irish nation, 
' all the true English Whigs, the whole nation of America, these 
combined make many millions of Whigs averse to the system.” 

It was a most pitiable error. The British nation as a whole 
were not just then greatly concerned with politics, but with the 
portentous increase of their world commerce which had followed 
the war. So far as abstract principles were concerned, these 
were being beaten out peacefully for commercial purposes by 
Adam Smith and others, and so far as they affected legal and 
political issues, by Blackstone and other lawyer philosophers. 

But it was otherwise with various little factions of Whigs. 
Nursing a bitter enmity against the young King and his non- 
party minister who had put an end to their seventy years or so 
of exclusive rule, and deriving a disproportionate influence with 
the colonists from speeches of their orators in Parliament, from 
the splendid and venerable name of Pitt now struggling as 
Chatham with physical and mental decay, from the pamphlets 
poured out on both sides of the ocean, and especially from the 
trend of all human thought, political and social, their ideas of . 
popular government and political liberty still centred on the 
Revolution of 1688. They do not appear to have seen that that 
Revolution was only a step in a long growth of free institutions 
dating back in the islands to a remote and dim past, a growth 
rendered possible by the insular position and the freedom given 
by the sea, and shared by no other people in the world except 
by those who lived in the colonies under British rule. 

While these men were looking back to the Revolution of 1688, 
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of which the central principle and for which the only excuse was 
that the ruler should not be allowed to dispense with or to stand 
outside the common law, handed down as a priceless heritage 
from remotest periods, the Americans, led by the Republicans 
of New England, “‘ the dissidence of dissent ” as Burke called 
them, were looking forward over the heads of the British poli- 
ticians to the fulfilment of the theories of the European conti- 
nental sophists. These theories proposed to remake social life 
from the beginning, sweeping aside all historical sequence, all 
natural growth of human institutions from the past, all law, all 
authority human and divine. For this historical growth they 
proposed to substitute an imaginary primal contract, made, when 
in the woods the naked savage ran, between man anterior to 
government, thus leaving man unconfined by any social limi- 
tations, and therefore equal and absolutely without control, 
or, as they expressed it, free, bound by no will but his own 
imaginary goodness. To the support of this negation of free 
institutions, leading then and ever since to military despotism, 
the Whig party in Britain, unconsciously I can only suppose, 
gave themselves. 


iii. The Declaration of Independence. The Rights of Man.— 
The meaning of the theories in action was soon apparent. On 
July 4, 1776, the Colonies made their Declaration of Indepen- 
dence. They cast to one side all the many centuries of growth 
of the British Constitution and, following the theories of re- 
publican Massachusetts, began, “‘ We hold these truths to be self- 
evident that all men are created equal, that they are endowed: 
by their Creator with certain inalienable Rights, that among 
these are Life, Liberty, and the Pursuit of Happiness. That, to 
secure these Rights, Governments are instituted among men, 
deriving their just powers from the consent of the governed.” 
Then follows a variety of violent language and an exhaustive 
series of lies directed against the King and his ministers. 

However men were created, it is quite certain that, as soon as 
they become members of a society, even of the most primitive 
kind, they surrender some of their rights and give up some of 
their freedom either to force or to legal custom. In a society 
there can be no absolute freedom such as was contemplated by 
the European theorists, no equality whatever, such only as may 
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be consistent with the freedom and status of other men. With 
the European theorists, outside the charmed circle of British 
liberty, the destruction of all existing institutions was but the 
expression of the extreme reaction from feudal despotism which 
prevailed on the Continent. 

At the time of the French Revolution the absurdity of these 
theories was seen’ by the moderate men. But Christianity so 
far influences the minds of good men that when men calling 
themselves idealists set to work to destroy the fabric of society, 
the better men are very slow to question the possibility of the 
conversion of the theory into fact. When the French Assembly 
set out to draw up their Declaration of the Rights of Man, 
Malouet and the Bishop of Langres, among others, protested 
against it as unnecessary. In speaking to men only of their 
rights they incurred a dangerous risk, since there is no right of 
nature which is not modified by (le droit positif) practical law. 
Why, say they, carry them to the top of the mountain to show 
them the territory (domaine) which belongs to them, when one 
is at once obliged to bring them down and put them in a poli- 
tical order where they must find boundaries at every step? 
They asked for a declaration of rights and duties, urging that 
man was in general more inclined to use his rights than to fulfil 
his duties. Besides, said the Bishop, the French are not 
Americans. These are a young people, entirely composed of 
freeholders (propriétaires) already accustomed to equality, 
ignorant of feudalism and prepared to receive liberty with all 
their hearts, in contrast to France, a nation grown old in the 
midst of differing laws, formed of an immense mass of men with- 
out property and always provoked with good cause at the sight 
of luxury and wealth. But by a great majority the Assembly 
carried the Declaration of Rights sans rien de plus. 

This is no mere ancient history. A historian of French Com- 
merce, writing in 1911-12, sets forth, (Levasseur, Vol. II., ch. 1) 
“La société francaise, malgré tous les changements de régime 
politique qu’elle a subis, et malgré les modifications de son état 
social, reste constituée sur les fondements de droit civil et méme 
en grande partie d’organisation administrative que la Révolution 
et le Consulat ont posés.” They are facts that we may well 
remember in our dealings with France to-day. 

A far greater danger is the mental confusion over political 
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phraseology. One of our prominent politicians, speaking in 
1919, said, ‘“‘ The Declaration of Independence is not only an 
American document. It follows on Magna Charta and the 
Petition of Rights, and is the third of the great title deeds on 
which the liberties of the English-speaking races are founded ; ”’ 
which is dangerous falsehood. So long as public men suffer from 
this confusion of ideas there is great danger of the loss of that 
liberty which is founded on obedience to law. 

Such absurd mis-statements of historical facts and principles 
must be my excuse for hammering at this contrast between the 
British free institutions which had their origin in England, and 
the political forms which grew out of the Revolutionary doctrine 
of the Rights of Man put forward by New England as an excuse 
for non-payment of customs. Ido so because these two systems 
of life, the one indigenous to England, the other originating in 
theory in France and in action in America, still divide sharply 
the modern world of Europe and its off spring. Wherever the 
British settle and rule, the liberty which springs from the Com- 
mon Law, the common agreement by the executive and the 
people ruled to obey the customs made by themselves, controls 
their actions and to some extent their treatment of the weaker 
races, and governs the constitution which each little off-shoot 
accepts from the motherland. 

But where the theories of the inherent rights of the individual 
as overruling social obligations has became the basis of political 
systems, as in those European countries in which the violent 
reaction from absolute monarchy brought about revolution and 
anarchy, and in their settlements in other continents, the forces 
of anarchy and reaction are as powerful in their swing to-day as 
in the eighteenth century. The position has not changed in the 
least. Our French neighbours, under their various republics, 
are as far from liberty as they were under Louis XIV. 

Wherever the continental nations have established colonies 
or have been able to stamp their form of rule on other men, the 
result has been a Republic which has been fitly described, 
whether in South America or in Europe, as despotism tempered 
by revolution. Breaking up the old empires in Europe, similar 
forms of government have been provided for the small states 


made out of the destroyed empires, and all South America may 
be said to have succumbed to this error. 
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Our liberties are founded as then on custom which, says Hale, 
cannot be authoritatively altered or changed but by act of Par- 
liament. He states it clearly in his Analysis of the Law of 
England. Though the King cannot make Statutes, Laws or 
Acts of Parliament himself without the consent of both Houses 
of Parliament, yet no law can be made to bind the subject with- 
out him. The European opposite of absolute authority was 
expressed by Louis XV., writing in 1776 (France under 
Louis XV., by J. B. Perkins, 1897), “‘ In my person alone is the 
authority ; legislative power belongs to me alone ; public order 
emanates from me; I am its supreme guardian.” The King 
of Spain, except so far as his authority was confined by the 
patronage and local influence of the Councils; might have said 
the same. 

But, you will say, what about North America? How can 
you account for the stability and freedom and undoubted pro- 
gress of the United States, the nation which produced Marshall 
and Wheaton, Lee and Jackson? Theanswerissimple. If you 
wish to know the position of our unwritten and therefore pro- 
gressive constitution at the time of the American Revolution, 
so that you may judge how far King George, after the abdication 
of the first two Hanoverians, exercised personal government 
beyond his strict constitutional rights, you may study the 
limitations of the President of the United States at the present 
day. For the American Constitution is sound, because it was 
modelled on the British tradition, not on European imagination, 
so that the president as near as possible stands in King George’s 

lace. 
That is not all. The two peoples are drifting far apart in 
language and in the ideas and conventions of social life. But 
they are closely bound by one essential tie, even if it is abused or 
modified still a great binding power, the common law on which 
the system of political society of the whole people rests. 

The Declaration of Independence of July the Fourth remains. 
Except for the eulogy of British politicians, and its honour by 
the negroes and small boys who blow off their fingers and set 
fire to their clothes, as on its equivalent Guy Fawkes’ Day, it 
has no influence on politics. 

iv. The Parliamentary Opposition and the War.—The debates 
in Parliament when the war in America had begun are of little 
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interest. The opposition pour out virulent abuse on the minis- 
ters: they refuse with laughter and scorn the efforts at concilia- 
tion made by North from time to time, efforts which might have 
been successful if fully supported ; they offer no shadow of an 
alternative policy. Any suggestions of value occasionally made 
were so linked up with abuse of the Government that it could 
not be expected that they would be adopted. Burke, decrying 
Lord North’s good offer in 1775 which was, of course, contempt- 
uously refused by the American Congress, describes it as an 
auction, his heavy-footed jesting and the savage personalities 
of Fox running through the volumes. 

Every effort by the Crown to put the small forces on an 
effective footing was bitterly opposed. The very great difficulty 
in recruiting was in great part due to their strenuous efforts to 
stop it. The Americans recruited freely, Lord Justice Clark 
writing to the Secretary of State (August 14, 1775) that nearly 
four thousand emigrants had sailed since the beginning of 1774, 
besides many driven off by the landlords. While the opposition 
abused the ministers for leaving Gage in Boston with a small 
force,* they inveighed against the use of Hanoverians to garrison 
Gibraltar and Minorca as illegal; they objected to the vote of 
28,000 seamen on the ground that it was inadequate to a war 
and too large for a peace establishment, and that no vessels 
could keep the sea upon the coast of America in the winter 
season ; they argued against the raising of militia to release 
troops for America on the ground that,asevery standing oppres- 
sive force in Europe began with a harmless militia, the purpose 
of the Militia Bill was to create a standing army, and so forth. 
Every vote to increase the forces met with steady opposition, 
accompanied by encouragement of every description to the 
revolted colonies. The proper men, says one member on the 
Militia Bill, to recruit and supply your troops are the scum and 
outcast of cities and manufactures, fellows who voluntarily 
submit to be slaves for an apprenticeship of seven years, not the 
men taken from the plough. They glory in the military reverses ; 
when a storm prevented an attack by Howe on the Americans 
it had saved, they say, the lives of many brave soldiers and 
officers who would most probably have fallen sacrifices to the 
shrine of British honour ; when Burgoyne’s army surrenders to 


* He first asked for 20,000 and, before Bunker’s Hill, for 35,000 men. 
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a force four times its strength, they make no secret of their joy. 
When on this misfortune, Manchester, Liverpool, Edinburgh, 
Glasgow and other towns, and the Highland chiefs and Irish 
gentlemen raise regiments, the opposition work hard to prevent 
the recruiting, declaring it illegal without consent of Parliament. 
Walpole (1778), of course, assumes that the raising of the regi- 
ments was not for America but to establish Popery and absolu- 
tism in England. “I had as little doubt,” he says, “ that if the 
conquest of America should be achieved, the moment the 
victorious army’s return would be that of the destruction of your 
liberty.” It was these men, if the independence of America is 
to be attributed to any person or persons, who achieved it. 
They did all in their power to destroy any chance of success. 

It must be confessed that the one extreme begat the other. 
‘The minister still made efforts at the conciliation, but under the 
irritation of the attack of the opposition what we now call the 
Die Hard section was getting uppermost in Parliament, dis- 
approving of any compromise with the rebels. The American 
Congress, encouraged by Burke and Chatham, refused all offers. 

The ministers, under the irritation of such senseless opposition, 
appear to have minimized the extent of the danger and the force 
required to meet it, to have blinded themselves to its causes. 
They certainly, at the outset, either from a belief in the possi- 
bility of conciliation or from a desire to check the opposition in 
Parliament, do not appear to have made the requisite provision 
for a serious war. When Gage asked for twenty thousand men, 
Dartmouth replied that it was impossible. Yet a great effort 
at the outset would probably have saved the situation and 
enabled the ministers to negotiate.* 

While the Whigs were calling for delay, for the withdrawal of 
troops and the opening of negotiations, the colonists were fully 
ready for war. They had agents in the West Indian Islands 
working up for sedition. The Massachusetts Provincial Con- 
gress issued a proclamation, urging the militia to drill and to 


* T have not been able to discover who was responsible for the appointment 
of Lord George Germaine, on whom the blame for failure is generally laid. He 
had been duly disgraced after Minden. Lord Rockingham had obtained his 
restoration to the Privy Council, and his appointment as Vice-Treasurer of 
Ireland. There is a curious memoir concerning him in Fitzmaurice’s Life 
of Shelburne, but it throws no light on his appointment to the American 
position. Lord North had promised the Admiralty to Lord Sandwich in 1771. 
Grafton (Autobiography) knew of “the King’s strong dislike to place Lord 
Sandwich, whose character he disapproved, in any elevated post. 
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collect and manufacture arms. When Gage sent a force of 
fourteen hundred to seize the militia stores which had been 
accumulated at Concord, they came in contact for the first time 
with American methods of warfare, military and political. 
They were sniped from behind shelter by the “embattled 
farmers ”’ and, unable to return the fire, they reached Boston, 
after destroying some stores, with a loss of 250 men and 19 
officers. 

Then some 20,000 men besieged the army in Boston, while the 
New York mob seized the magazines and two provision ships, 
and raised military forces; so that when Howe sent to buy 
horses for the dragoons, the town was in their hands. Ethan 
Allan, invading Canada, overcame by a trick the garrison of 
forty-eight men at Ticonderoga, taking the fort with 120 guns 
and much ammunition ; and Benedict Arnold, seizing the only 
ship on Lake Champlain, overpowered the garrison of St. John’s. 


v. The Physical Aspect of the War.—I do not propose to 
dwell on the war. I cannot believe from my study of history 
that at any period, from the first syllable of recorded time, any 
such stupendous effort has been made by any country for vic- 
tory under such a load of difficulties. First there was the 
opposition in England, supported by a powerful Whig aris- 
tocracy, suchas the Duke of Richmond ; the virulent eloquence 
of prominent members of Parliament ; the radicals of the City 
of London. Above all was the immense influence of Chatham, 
who, while supporting the Navigation Acts, the cause of the 
whole trouble, and refusing independence, which was the one 
thing certain to be fought for, could propose nothing but in- 
action. 

The base of operations was three thousand miles away, across 
a stormy ocean. This fact regulated all the actions of the war. 
It is true that the British Fleet was supreme at sea, but its 
movements were ruled by the winds, while the American priva- 
teers, multiplying, preyed on British commerce, and captured 
isolated ships carrying men, ammunition and stores to the troops 
in America. 

Military writers naturally defend the generals in America by 
the assertion that the British ministers had no plan of campaign. 
How could they have any? During the months which passed be- 
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tween the issue of the instructions and their arrival in America 
the conditions under which the plan was formed might have 
wholly changed, the campaign may have opened in another 
part of the continent, modified by the movements of the enemy. 
For example, Sir Henry Clinton, writing from New York, July 
3, 1779, (Lansdowne MSS.) complains that reinforcements have 
not arrived, that he has no camp equipage to enable him to con- 
tinue his move, that the Eastern provinces are starving. He 
has not heard from Europe for three months and has no 
money. | 

The officials in England may have been incompetent or 
corrupt, but it is not fair to charge them wholly with the want of 
success. The less they interfered with the campaigns the better. 
No plan which they could make could have any chance of fulfil- 
ment three months later. Their only duty lay in keeping the 
armies supplied as far as possible with every requisite and with 
as many men as possible, which they certainly did not always 
do. Their interference was evil in every respect, giving the 
generals, sush as Burgoyne and Howe, the chance of attribut- 
ing all their failures to the men at home. 

Next, the enormous length of coast over which operations 
might be undertaken told against the chances of success. The 
war was practically from first to last a naval war. With the 
exception of Arnold’s expedition to Canada and Burgoyne’s 
to Saratoga, both sides hugged the sea, the British keeping very 
closely to their naval bases in Boston, New York, Rhode Island 
and Halifax, seeking to establish new ones in the south, such as 
Charleston, and evacuating Philadelphia as being too far from 
the coast. They moved along the coast roads, or more usually 
by sea, the engagements which took place being almost entirely 
in the nature of isolated raids. 

The conditions of naval warfare in the days of sailing vessels, 
subject to the vagaries of the winds and storms, were such that 
any accuracy of co-operation of force by land and sea in matter 
of time and place was next to impossible. The surrender of 
Cornwallis at Yorktown alone shows this, and the same hind- 
rance to any sudden concentration of power runs throughout 
the war. The length of seaboard and the stormy seas, combined 
with the necessity of bringing all supplies—men, food, tents, 
arms, horses, ammunition—from the British islands, aided by 
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the American privateers and the winds, destroyed all certainty 
of combination except by the leader on the spot. 


vi. The War on the Continent.—The one essential for any 
hope of success was a great leader on the spot with absolute 
power who dared, away from party, to formulate a bold plan 
of campaign and invite co-operation from his colleagues for its 
execution. It might possibly have been done, but the great 
man never came. If, beyond the efforts of the opposition to 
prevent success, any one person was responsible for the failure, 
it would seem to me that it was Sir William Howe, the 
Commander-in-Chief. Throughout, from first to last, he 
betrayed, whether from political bias or pure incompetence or 
a desire to conciliate the Americans or from all three combined, 
the interests of the British. Provided with a splendid army 
of seasoned troops and an excellent staff of officers, he followed 
up no success, he allowed the enemy’s army again and again 
to escape when he could have destroyed them utterly, and with — 
a veteran army of 27,000 men he allowed Washington, in 1777, 
with less than 4,000 undisciplined and dispirited troops, to 
overrun the country and to remain for six months in front of 
him without an effort to check him. Howe’s shameful inaction 
and his behaviour in Philadelphia while Washington’s army 
was starving at Valley Forge, gave the death-blow to British 
hopes of success, a success which was then not only possible 
but even in sight. 

If it is suggested that he was tied by his instructions from 
home, the answer is that a great general placed in such a position 
would take the necessary responsibility, and that there is not 
the slightest suggestion that his instructions proposed or 
ordered inaction. The different forces were never drawn 
together for any one plan. When Burgoyne was making his 
terrible march from Canada which ended at Saratoga, Howe 
had gone to the Chesapeake, and Clinton, though he moved 
north, made no effort to join hands ; when Cornwallis marched 
from the south to Yorktown, Clinton made no effort to join 
him until the catastrophe had occurred, and talked of duelling. 

The war opened in Boston, where the Americans, who were 
besieging Gage’s small army, occupied and entrenched the 
heights of Bunker’s Hill, a position necessary for the British. 
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The British stormed the heights; mown down by the 
“embattled farmers,” fighting behind cover, the officers being 
picked off by the marksmen, they twice returned to the assault 
and carried it the third time, though with tremendous losses. 
An American who was present said, ‘‘ The dead lay as thick 
as sheep in a fold.” Whatever defects our generals had as 
strategists and tacticians, they were certainly splendid trainers 
of soldiers, for never in our history, as I think, did the British 
soldier show such steadfast courage, such splendid discipline, 
as in this war. Says Fortescue of this feat, ‘‘ The return of 
the British infantry to the third attack after two such bloody 
repulses, is one of the very greatest feats ever recorded of 
them.” The ball supplied by the ordnance department for 
the artillery did not fit. 

Although the British have been accustomed, from their 
insular position, to disparage superiority of numbers, both 
naval and military men at the outset realized the enormous 
difficulties which stood in the way of success. General Conway, 
voicing the fears of the opposition, estimated that the Americans 
could bring into the field 150,000 men; in July, 1775, Lord 
Barrington gives the number of British troops in Boston, 
exclusive of three regiments on the way to join them, as 8,550, 
of whom 1,482 were sick and wounded and 354 missing, i.e., 
deserters. In November he gives the actual force in America 
as upwards of 25,000 men, the whole Army estimates for the 
Empire being 55,000. Both Barrington and (later) Amherst, 
when consulted, advised a naval war, with 40,000 men to 
occupy ports, destroy coasting trade, and make raids. The 
strong arguments in its favour were offset by the damage 
done to British commerce, and the discouragement of the 
loyalists who, with those waiting to join the stronger side, 
were certainly one-half or more of the population. They were 
the commercial class on the coast, who would be chiefly injured 
by the check to trade: but they were living under terror and 
were unwilling to oppose the mob, who had got thoroughly 
the upper hand and were driving out the men of means and 
the officials. 

In March, 1776, the British left Boston and went to Halifax, 
Howe abandoning cannon and many valuable stores, besides 
giving so little notice of departure that ships ignorant of the 
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move and carrying supplies entered the port and were taken. 
The only reinforcements received by Howe up to this time 
were one half battalion of Highlanders, the other half battalion 
having been captured at sea by an American privateer. When 
Admiral Lord Howe came from England with a fresh force, 
the army moved to Staten Island, Sir William Howe defeated 
Washington and occupied New York. But he lost every 
opportunity given to him to follow up victory and destroy 
Washington’s army, leaving him to recover, while the brothers 
spent their time to no purpose negotiating with Congress. 
Cornwallis, who had been expected in January, did not reach 
America until May, being three months on the voyage. Waiting 
for him, Clinton went to assist the loyalists in the Carolinas, 
failing in an attack on Charleston. 

Meanwhile the Americans, prepared for war, invaded 
Canada. At first they met with success. Montgomery took 
Montreal, but was killed in an attack on Quebec which failed. 
But (it was a foretaste of Burgoyne’s expedition) Benedict — 
Arnold’s force, advancing to Quebec, underwent a terrible 
march of thirty-three days through a wilderness of forest. 
“They had endured indescribable toil and hardship through 
lack of supplies, and had been forced to devour even their 
own dogs. Two hundred men had died of starvation, as 
many more had been sent back sick, and quite three hundred 
more had deserted with a colonel at their head.’”’ Arnold 
besieged Quebec, but it was relieved by British ships making 
their way through the ice. Then, in May, 1776, Sir Guy 
Carleton sallied out and drove the Americans out of Canada. 

After this, until Burgoyne’s disaster in the autumn of 1777, 
the British made raids up the rivers for destruction of the 
enemy’s supplies with varying success. For example, in an 
expedition against the town of Danbury in Connecticut they 
destroyed (with a loss to themselves of nearly two hundred 
men, including ten officers) sixteen hundred barrels of pork 
and beef, six hundred barrels of flour, two thousand barrels 
of various grains, a quantity of clothing, and two hundred 
tents, in fact, all those supplies of which both armies were 
in deadly need. 

Otherwise events group themselves round Washington and 
Howe. Although Washington was supposed to have the 
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nation behind him and the whole country for foraging, his army, 
like the Highland tribes in 1745, melted away for harvest or 
under hardship. Stedman’s figures (Vol. I., p. 284) for the 
winter of 1776-7 are :— 


British American 
November, 1776 ... 26,900 = 4,500 
December, 1776 ... 27,700 aN 3,300 
March, 1777 a 2'7,000 ae 4,500 
June, 1777 Set ISO.000 ésike. .-o+8,000 


With this superior force Howe did nothing, and when he 

moved at all, he fell back before Washington, finally going by 
sea to the Chesapeake, on the way to Philadelphia, a voyage 
which took some weeks, owing to contrary winds. 
_ When he defeated Washington at Brandywine Creek, he lay 
inactive after the battle, while Washington entered Philadelphia, 
rallied his men and replenished his stores. The violence of the 
opposition in Great Britain, says Stedman, sarcastically, and 
the extreme tenderness of Sir William Howe towards’ the 
Americans, seemed to be linked together by a kind of connection 
similar to that between cause and effect. 

When Howe entered Philadelphia, Washington went to 
Valley Forge where he spent the winter. Here the condition 
of the colonial army was pitiful in the extreme. His men 
were nearly naked, without proper provisions, great sickness 
and no medicines, with continual desertions. He lost five 
hundred horses. His cannon were frozen and could not be 
moved. The Congress had fled to Baltimore. Howe could 
undoubtedly have ended the war if he had chosen to act ; but 
he spent his time in dissipation in Philadelphia, insulting the 
Quaker population and destroying discipline. Extracts from 
Washington’s letters (Jared Sparks) show the desperate con- 
dition of his army ; “ many of our poor soldiers quite barefoot, 
and ill-clad in other respects ; every day more or less leave us ; 
my army was reduced to a handful of men and our affairs were 
in the most critical situation; numbers much reduced by 
desertions; of the vast numbers sent to the hospitals at 
different times few ever returned after they got well. The 
enemy, he says, must be ignorant of our numbers, or they 
have not horses to move their artillery, or they would not 
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leave us undisturbed ; the smallpox has made such head in 
every quarter that I find it impossible to keep it from spreading 
through the whole army ; most of the regiments, going off at 
different times from different places and under different circum- 
stances, took off with them many public arms that were put 
into their hands.” Then, on April 26, 1777, he writes, 
“‘T have with great concern observed the almost universal 
listlessness that prevails throughout the continent; the 
amazing desertions which have of late prevailed among our 
troops; the arms imported mysteriously disappear, taken 
away by the militia when they left for home.” 

Meanwhile, Burgoyne was organizing his expedition from 
Canada which, if successful, would have ended the war. He 
had all the men and equipment asked for, starting in June 
with 7,178 men, and taking with him an immense train of 
artillery. Sir Guy Carleton, a man who had been long resident 
in Canada and knew the country, was passed over for Burgoyne, 


who would not appear to have had any conception of the ~ 


difficulties ahead of him. From the falls of Skeneborough to 
Fort Edward on Hudson river, a distance of twenty miles, 
took the army with their enormous train of artillery twenty 
days, forty bridges having to be built, not only over the swamps 
and creeks but over ravines and gullies. The army had-to 
clear the roads of forest trees. Burgoyne had insufficient 
transport, which for some reason had not been collected in 
time, and, as he advanced, his Indian allies deserted him, and 
the Americans increased hourly on his front, harrassing him by 
perpetual sniping. Expeditions to obtain more transport 
failed entirely. Collecting thirty days’ provisions, he made 
a bridge of boats, crossed the Hudson and encamped on Saratoga 
Heights. The roads, owing to heavy rains, were almost im- 
passable. After some engagements with the Americans 
Burgoyne’s force of 3,500 men, without food for days, com- 
pletely surrounded by an army of from 15,000 to 20,000 men, 
surrendered on the terms that they were to have free passage 
from Boston for England. But the Congress, with whom the 
opposition were always desiring negotiations, shamefully 
broke the terms of agreement and detained the men until the 
end of the war. 


Whoever was responsible for the surrender of Burgoyne’s 
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army, its effect was to create a situation which destroyed the 
last chance of settlement or success. This was not due to 
the efficiency of Washington’s army, which, left without any 
help from New England, was in an absolutely desperate con- 
dition in the winter of 1777-8. As early as September 22, 
Washington writes, ‘‘ The distressed situation of the army for 
want of blankets and many necessary articles of clothing is 
truly deplorable ; at least a thousand of the men are barefooted 
and have performed the marches in that condition.”” Then on 
December 28, 1777, he gives his soul a loose, and tells the 
Congress of demagogues who had brought on the war what he 
thinks of their treatment of his army. Beginning with the 
commissariat, he says, “I am now convinced beyond a doubt 
that unless some great and capital change takes place this 
army must inevitably be reduced to one or other of three things : 
starve, dissolve or disperse in order to obtain subsistence in the 
best manner they can.” Ordering the troops to be ready to 
attack the enemy, “I was not only informed but convinced 
that the men were unable to stir on account of provisions.” 
The commissary had not a single hoof of any kind to slaughter 
and not more than twenty-five barrels of flour. “ Three or four 
days of bad weather would prove our destruction.” “ Finding 
that the inactivity of the army is charged to my account, it is 
time to speak plain in exculpation of myself.’ The soap 
ordered by Congress they have not seen, but can do without 
it, ‘‘ few men having more than one shirt, many only the moiety 
of one and some none at all.” “We have, by a field return 
this day, made no less than 2,898 men unfit for duty, because 
they are barefoot and otherwise naked ” ; the men, for want of 
blankets, “having been obliged . . . to sit up all night by 
fires instead of taking comfortable rest in a natural and common 
way,” had decreased their numbers by two thousand men. 
Then, referring to the remonstrance of the legislature of 
Pennsylvania against his going into winter quarters, he says, 
“What makes this matter still more extraordinary in my eyes 
is that these very gentlemen . . . should think a winter’s 
campaign and the covering of these States from the invasion 
of the enemy so easy and practicable a business. I can assure 
these gentlemen that it is a much easier and less distressing thing 
to draw vemonstrances in a comfortable room by a good fireside 
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than to occupy a cold bleak hill and sleep under frost and snow 
without clothes or blankets. However, as they seem to have 
little feeling for the naked and distressed soldiers, I feel super- 
abundantly for them.” He goes on to tell them that “no 
day nor scarce an hour passes without the offer of a resigned 
Commission.” In February, 1778, he tells them that the 
horses are dying for want of forage. A strong cabal was 
formed against him both in Congress and amongst the officers 
of the army. 

It would appear to a layman that if, under these circum- 
stances, Howe had attacked Washington’s army, he must 
have annihilated it. | 


vii. The European Allies of the Colonists.—In this impasse 
help came for the colonists against the Constitution of Great 
Britain, but it was certainly of a nature to raise ironical laughter. 
They allied themselves with France and Spain, the traditional _ 
foes of free British institutions, two of the most absolute 
monarchies in Europe, armed respectively for the subjection 
of their peoples with the lettres de cachet and the Inquisition. 
The friends of liberty called in by the colonies may be gauged 
by two examples. 

After the failure of the French in India and the fall of Pondi- 
cherry in 1760, Lally de Tollendal, the French commander, 
was thrown into the Bastille, where he lay for five years before 
trial. His failure to defeat the British and to save Pondicherry 
was due, so far as it was avoidable, to the corruption and 
treasonable behaviour of the French colonial officials. It 
was these men who accused him at his trial before the judges 
of the Parlement of the very acts of which they themselves 
were guilty. In 1766 he was at length condemned on valueless 
evidence and executed with every circumstance of brutal 
insult accorded to the commonest criminal. Louis XV. was 
appealed to for a reprieve, but declined, and left the brave general 
to the revenge of the mob calling for a scapegoat. He did not 
see the scene twenty-three years later when, as the direct result 
of such rule and such misuse of legal forms, he may be said 
to have signed in 1766 the death warrant of Louis XVI. 

In Spain the Sierra Morena was at this time practically an 
uninhabited desert. A German, Don Caspar Thurriegel, 
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agreed in 1770 to settle there a colony of some six thousand 
foreigners, Germans, Flemings, Swiss and Italians, many of 
them Protestants. He and his assistants founded villages, 
apportioned the lands, forwarded agriculture, and constructed 
model farms. Then a superintendent, Don Paolo Olavide, a 
Peruvian Spaniard, was appointed superintendent. He allowed 
no monks or convents in the settlement, which in such a country 
as Spain, from which the Jesuits had recently been expelled, 
was hardly likely to pass without retaliation. The settlement 
suffered all the drawbacks which attend the pioneer, but 
succeeded in the end. Then, in 1775, when the liberal minister, 
D’Aranda, under whom the settlement was made, had been 
dismissed, Don Olavide was arrested and charged with free- 
thinking and opposition to the Church. He was accused, 
- among other things, of having letters of recommendation from 
Voltaire. In 1778, after two years’ imprisonment, he was 
publicly condemned to eight years’ imprisonment in a convent, 
banishment from Madrid and various other places, confiscation 
of all his property, insults and disgraces (Rousseau). It was 
with these powers, who had throughout fomented the quarrels 
between Britain and the colonists, that the Americans, fighting 
as they claimed for freedom, now allied themselves. 

The agents of the revolted colonies had been busy in European 
countries, in the West Indies, and in Scotland and Ireland, 
inciting to revolt against Britain for years past. Now, after 
Burgoyne’s surrender, they were successful. On February 6, 
1778, they concluded a treaty with Louis XVI., containing the 
provision that no peace should be made by either party until 
their independence was acknowledged. France declared war in 
July. In June, 1779, the Bourbon King of Spain, bound by 
the family pact, followed Louis and began at once the siege of 
Gibraltar. On December 20, 1780, Great Britain declared 
war against Holland. Britain, now with her back to the wall, * 
had to face these enemies assisted by the opposition, who, » 
taking advantage of the republican attitude of the Presbyterian 
ministers in Scotland and in Northern Ireland, did all that lay 
in their power to hurt the prospects of recruiting which went 
on busily all over the country by counties, towns and private 
persons, the country as a whole supporting the ministers. 

The immediate effect of the entry of these nations into the 
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quarrel was not as bad as it looks on paper. The three powers, 
especially France and Holland, had been steadily supplying 
the colonists with money, food, clothing and military stores, 
and had allowed the American privateers to use their ports. 
A very large trade in provisions had sprung up between Ireland 
and Holland, carried on in Dutch ships, for the use of the French 
fleet. This trade was the result of the foolish prohibition of 
export of Irish cattle to England and Scotland after the 
Restoration and consequent orders in Council, a policy by 
which England lost all the advantage of the trade and threw 
it into the hands of her enemies. (See George O’Brien’s Econo- 
mic History of Ireland in the Eighteenth Century, pp. 217-22.) 

The British were compelled to ignore this commerce unless 
they wished to bring these European powers into line as allies 
of the colonies. When they became open enemies their ships 
could be seized in all parts of the world by the British fleets, 
and their colonies and coasts at home raided. The commerce 
of the three countries suffered far more than that of the British, 
owing to our superiority at sea. 

The entry of France into the war made America a secondary 
scene of operations, the hope of reducing the colonists becoming 
very distant. The war became a naval war, carried on all over 
the world between Britain and the three continental powers 
assisted by the American privateers. Although the record of 
the British forces in America in these years was very fine, 
indeed, including many daring raids and brilliant victories over 
superior forces, the war on this continent away from the sea ports 
tended to degenerate into a guerilla war between loyalists and 
republicans to wipe off old scores, accompanied by much 
brutality. As the terror lifted and the British troops drew 
near, Ramsay says that “people of the worst characters 
emerged from their hiding places in the swamps, called them- 
selves king’s men, and began to appropriate to their own use 
whatsoever came in their way,” a position, no doubt, reversed 
when the American troops were at hand. But Gates and other 
American leaders behaved with splendid chivalry throughout, 
and so did many of the British. You will find in the history 
of Stedman who served in the British armies, and other like 
accounts, a record of the many little battles fought by the small 
bodies of British troops which operated over the continent, 
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either moving by sea from one naval base to another, or 
‘making dangerous marches through swamps and almost 
impassable roads, or amphibious raids up’ the rivers to destroy 
ships and stores. As a single example in 1779, the stores and 
provisions for the operations in the Southern States were 
carried in open boats through the inland waterways, often so 
shallow that the men had to wade and drag them through 
the mud, the troops being obliged to live on oysters most 
of the time. It was in this way that Maitland came to help 
Prevost, besieged with two thousand mixed troops in Savannah 
by d’Estaing with ten thousand French and Americans. 
D’Estaing attempted a storm, but was completely defeated. 
Clinton, with Gambier of the Navy, did splendid work with 
the small force at his disposal. Otherwise the war was a naval 
war, as, for instance, in the West Indies, a scene of action 
which had so great an influence on events, drawing off the 
fleets which should have been on the American coast, and so 
contributing to the catastrophe of Yorktown. 

Beyond noticing a few of the most notable incidents in this 
world war, I do not intend to mention details which are of 
permanent interest only to military and naval writers. 
A single passage will give a reader a better idea of the various 
heroism of the British soldiers than any number of pages 
recounting battles. I recommend the perusal of page 464 in 
Vol. III. of Fortescue, beginning, “So closed the operations 
of 1781, and it is worth while to think for a moment of the 
great array of British officers who were standing at bay against 
heavy odds in that terrible year.” 


viii. The War at Sea.—When one approaches naval warfare, 
the reasons for avoiding detailed description are even greater, 
as the manceuvres of sailing vessels, if only at a local regatta, 
are generally a sealed book to most laymen. So far as battles 
were concerned, all that one can say is that unless a fleet had 
the weather gage, that is, stood in such a relation to the wind 
that it could sail down on its opponents, and attack them, it 
could not begin an action, nor was it able to refuse one. A fleet 
with the lee gage had to act on the defensive. The British 
generally manceuvred for the attack and the French for the 
defence. Each had its advantages. 
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The naval war was fought over the whole world, involving 
an immense amount of commerce-destroying, transport of 
troops, combined raids and relief of besieged places, besides 
occasional naval battles—which were frequently indecisive, 
owing to wind, storms and darkness, conflicting orders, or 
diplomacy at home. Great Britain was everywhere on the 
defensive against vastly superior forces and moved across the 
seas from one point to another, often on imperfect information, 
to meet the allied fleets. Only the courage of her seamen and 
the skill and daring of her leaders enabled the island power to 
survive those years of unequal conflict. Yet they were the 
proudest years of British history. As it was impossible to be 
superior in all areas of operation, the British had to rely on 
the good judgment and tenacity of their sea captains. For 
the most part they were justified. They might say with 
the old play : 

‘Tis not in mortals to command success, 
But we’ll do more, Sempronius, we’ll deserve it.”’ 


The French and Spanish fleets were in unusually good 
condition and well prepared for war. But the prompt action, 
technical skill and daring in attack of the British seamen offset 
any superiority in number or size of ships or weight of metal. 
At the opening of the war, for instance, Admiral Howe frustrated 
all plans of d’Estaing for co-operation with the colonists on 
the American coast, and Barrington in the West Indies, taking 
St. Lucia, held it against the French with more than double 
the number of his ships. Six months later Byron boldly 
attacked the superior force of the French, but d’Estaing would 
not follow up the advantage which his numbers gave him. 
At the end of 1781 Kempenfeldt, with a far inferior force, 
cut off the greater part of a convoy which de Guichen was 
taking to the West Indies. 

At the end of 1779 Rodney sailed with twenty ships of the 
line to relieve Gibraltar, convoying on his way the West India 
merchant fleet. He met off Cadiz a Spanish fleet of eleven 
ships of the line, took six, blew up one, and sending on a convoy 
to Minorca, and supplying Gibraltar in January, 1780, he 
sailed to command in the West Indies. A masterful man, 
with ideas of his own, he did for naval warfare what Frederick II. 
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of Prussia had done for military war, freeing naval tactics 
from the artificial unreality which had made a sea battle a 
naval parade like the campaigns in Flanders, and beginning 
a new era of offensive action on the sea. He introduced the 
tactics of breaking across the enemy’s battle line and, while 
it was in confusion, throwing his whole force into one part 
of it. In his first attempt at the new method he was foiled 
by the disobedience to his orders of men accustomed to the 
stately spectacle of two fleets in line firing broadsides into 
each other. Rodney finally carried out this manceuvre with 
success at the battle of the Saints on April 12, 1782, when 
_he captured the French flagship, the Ville de Paris, and 
other vessels. 

Great as was the preponderance of naval force arrayed 
‘against Great Britain, the jealousies and bad seamanship of 
the allied forces helped to neutralize it. When the Spaniards 
joined the French in the West Indies, the sickness in their 
fleets was such as to prevent any use of their greater force, 
and the same may be said of the combined fleets when, with 
an enormous superiority, they dominated the Channel in 1779. 
The conditions of this great Armada, which did nothing, are 
thus described by Mahan (The Influence of Sea Power upon 
History, pp. 402-3, note). “ The French fleet was hurried to 
sea four thousand short. The Spaniards were seven weeks in 
joining. When they met no common system of signals had 
been arranged ; five fair summer days were spent in remedying 
this defect. Not till a week after the junction could the fleet 
sail for England. No steps were taken to supply the pro- 
visions consumed by the French during the seven weeks.” 
The plans as to the point of landing were changed from Ports- 
mouth to Falmouth. “ Then an easterly gale drove the fleet 
out of the Channel. By this time the sickness that raged had 
so reduced the crews that many ships could be neither 
handled nor fought.” 

The difficulties of the British were those of democratic 
government. Rodney was a Tory; Howe, Keppel and 
Barrington were Whigs. So,as soon as Lord North resigned, 
Rodney was dismissed, luckily not in time to prevent his 
great victory at the Saints. 

On their part, while Rodney was relieving Gibraltar, the 
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allies captured off the Azores the whole East and West Indian 
merchant fleets, and carried some sixty sail with three thousand 
prisoners into Cadiz. 

In March, 1781, de Grasse came to America with a large 
fleet and troops, and went, with as much secrecy as possible, 
to the Chesapeake, where he joined with de Barras from New 
York. Want of accurate information and want of touch, both 
on sea and land, led to Cornwallis’ surrender at Yorktown in 
October. : 

The naval affairs in the East were on a much smaller scale, 
but of great importance in their relation to supremacy of the 
armies in India, the French Suffren,.a very brilliant commander, 
and the English Hughes fighting several naval battles, while 
the armies were engaged with Hyder Ali, of Mysore, and the 
Mahrattas on land. 


ix. The Siege of Gibraltar.—The chief object of Spain in the 
war was the recovery of Gibraltar, Minorca and the Floridas. 
When, on June 16, 1779, she declared war on Britain, she at 
once undertook the siege of Gibraltar, for which she had been 
preparing. The siege, which lasted until the peace in 1783, 
was by far the most remarkable event of the war. 

The Rock, which had been captured by Admiral Sir George 
Rooke in 1704 as part of the operations in assistance of Charles, 
Archduke of Austria, the competitor with Philip of Anjou for 
the throne of Spain, had remained in British hands, being, 
since 1777, under the command of General Elliott. Drink- 
water, its historian, who went through the siege, was one of 
the men who, in answer for a call for troops in that year, had 
volunteered into the regiment raised by the City of Manchester. 

When the siege began there were in Gibraltar 5,382 officers 
and men, some of whom had already served in the garrison 
for some years. The provision for a prolonged siege was very 
primitive. An aqueduct, constructed by a Jesuit, collected 
the water for a fountain in the centre of the town; there was 
plenty of fish of various kinds to be caught around the coast ; 
there were still great numbers of Barbary apes on the hills ; 
and up to the time when the Spaniards made advanced works 
on the land side, the garrison had obtained vegetables from 
the neutral ground between the Rock and Spain. When these 
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works were erected Elliott had to grow what he could in the 
low grounds of the Rock, from which he obtained considerable 
supplies. Besides revictualling from Britain, the garrison 
expected supplies from Minorca and from the Moors of Ceuta, 
Tetuan and Tangier, subject to the Emperor of Morocco. 
The Spaniards appear to have thought that by a close invest- 
ment they could starve the garrison into surrender, for, while 
drawing lines across the isthmus and erecting batteries, they 
made, at first, no attempt at bombardment. Luckily, the 
garrison had been provisioned in advance in April, 1779. As 
thick mists prevailed, and easterly winds, enabling ships to go 
by unperceived, a very careful watch had to be kept on the 
sea front. 

The first shot was fired by the garrison on July 6th. During 
the first months of the siege nothing of any great moment 
occurred, unless it be that, from July 21, the troops were to 
mount guard with their hair unpowdered. But the troops, 
in their confined quarters, and the inhabitants soon began to 
suffer from want of food and fuel. At the end of October the 
smallpox was discovered among the Jews, who formed a large 
part of the population, and by November provisions were 
becoming terribly scarce and dear, vegetables and bread being 
almost unobtainable. A Moorish boat came in, says Drink- 
water, with thirty-nine bullocks which were “‘ so weak and poor 
that many of them died on the beach as soon as they were 
landed : they were, however, a most acceptable supply.’”’ The 
women and children, suffering from starvation, ate dandelions, 
thistles and wild leeks. The Hanoverian troops set up 
incubators and hatched chickens. 

The most remarkable feature of the siege which continued 
throughout was, I think, the number of desertions on_both 
sides. Desertions from the Rock, under the desperate con- 
ditions of the garrison, were not surprising, but they were 
equalled by the desertions from the other side. These were, 
for the most part, foreign troops in Spanish pay. Besides the 
numbers who came from the Spanish camp, which was reported 
to be very sickly and in want of provisions, to the British 
garrison, numbers deserted into the country behind them, 
taking with them their arms. 

Then, when hope was nearly gone, on January 17, 1780, 
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Rodney, after defeating the Spanish navy and taking their 
admiral, brought in a large convoy of food and fuel and 
munitions. He sent soldiers’ wives and children with the 
prizes to England. Still, the situation of the garrison was not 
very satisfactory. Scurvy had appeared. Salt cod had been 
provided from Newfoundland, which was not good, and the 
men having no vegetables, the disease often proved fatal, 
though the British ships captured a Danish boat from Malaga, 
laden with oranges and lemons which were a specific remedy. 
Leather was so scarce that most of the men wore canvas shoes 
with linen soles. In June, fireships were sent down on the 
British ships to burn them, but the sailors, at great risk, grappled 
them and towed them ashore. Then, in July, they heard the 
bad news that the combined fleets of France and Spain had 
captured the East and West Indian fleets off the Azores, and 
had taken some sixty ships with three thousand prisoners and 
great quantities of stores of all kinds into Cadiz. Another 
very great misfortune now happened to them. The Spaniards 
made an agreement with the Moorish Emperor not to allow 
them to be supplied from Africa, and the fishing-boats were 
driven in by Spanish cruisers. Still they got some supplies 
from Minorca. 

In February, 1781, so severe was the condition, that the 
officers presented a memorial to Elliott. They pointed out 
the hardships which they had undergone, that their pay was 
diminished by the rate of exchange, the great advance in price 
of everything required, whether food or clothing, and the loss 
of any share of extensive promotions going on in the Army, 
begging him to lay their complaints before the King. Of this 
the Governor took no notice. 

The food at this time is thus described by Drinkwater : 
The soldier for himself received weekly 5} Ibs. of bread, 18 oz. 
of salt beef, 18 of pork, both of them almost in a state of 
putrescence, 23 oz. of butter which was little better than 
rancid congealed oil, and a few other small items of peas, 
beans and rice, “ What then must be the sufferings of those 
who had a family of small children to support out of this 
pittance, or what must be the distress of the inhabitants who 
had no assistance from the stores ? ” 

Under these circumstances the garrison was a second time 
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relieved, on April 12, 1781, by Admiral Darby. Then the 
Spaniards, who had been erecting and manning batteries, 
started a tremendous bombardment which continued without 
intermission until the end of the siege. The inhabitants lost 
most of their property by the destruction caused. But the 
destruction of the houses disclosed stores which had been held 
back by the merchants, and the soldiers, who had been suffering 
from want, got out of hand and committed many excesses, 
destroying, as is usual in such cases, more than they consumed. 
“T recollect,” says Drinkwater, “seeing a party of soldiers 
roast a pig by a fire of cinnamon.’ After trying gentle 
measures, Elliott stopped this mutinous conduct by an order 
for the immediate execution for looting or being drunk or 
asleep on a post. Owing to Darby’s anxiety to leave without 
missing the east wind, the stores had not been properly secured 
or handled, and were subjected to great damage from very 
heavy rains. 

In November, 1781, the garrison performed a remarkable 
feat. The Spaniards having, by much labour, finished some 
batteries about three-quarters of a mile from our lines, Elliott 
ordered a silent sortie at night. The men were armed with 
inflammable material with which they entered the batteries, 
fired them and utterly destroyed them. From time to time, 
chiefly from British privateers, small stores of ammunition, 
timber and food arrived for the garrison. But on February 5, 
1782, Minorca falls, which is sad news. 

The enemy were now preparing for the great attack to be 
made by sea and land by the combined forces of France and 
Spain, under the Duc de Crillon, who had taken Minorca. 
A French engineer, M. d’Arcon, had constructed battering 
ships, roofed with non-inflammable material, and mounted 
with very heavy guns. These began to appear in May. The 
garrison, on their part, constructed ten gun-boats from material 
sent from the islands, and red-hot shot had been provided, 
which they were trained to use. The Comte d’Artois and the 
Duc de Bourbon and many others came to see the fall of the 
great fortress, and parties of Corsican volunteers came to 
assist the garrison. In August the influenza set in. On 
September 8, by red-hot shot, some of the enemy’s elaborate 
land works were again destroyed. 
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The Rock was now attacked at sea by two great navies, 
besides the battering ships mounting 212 guns, and on land by 
batteries mounting 200 heavy guns and an army of 40,000 
men. Against them were 7,000 veterans. 

In September the bombardment by the battering ships 
began, at first apparently with success; but by nightfall one 
after another had caught fire and burnt or blew up, the enemy’s 
losses being not less than 2,000, while the garrison had 13 men 
killed and 63 wounded. That, although the siege continued 
until the peace, was practically the end. Howe came (having 
only 34 sail to oppose 44), relieved the garrison, and on his 
way back defeated the Spanish fleet. Then, in February, 1783, 
there was peace. 


x. The First Armed Neutrality—‘‘ Come the three corners of 
the world in arms but we shall shock them.” 

The disturbance of international commerce by naval 
operations to a degree far surpassing that by military operations ~ 
on land creates a dangerous friction between neutrals and | 
nations at war. It plays a great part, not, as a rule, recognized 
in history, in the extension and events of war. It was this, 
more than any other cause, which lost England her French 
possessions in the Middle Ages ; it told against Philip II. in his 
war with the revolted Dutch provinces; it was this which brought 
about the great combination which faced the islands in 1780-1. 

The general international law of Europe was very old and 
well established, very clear and acknowledged by all nations. 
It rested on the right of every power at war to search all ships 
at sea for goods of the enemy, the rule being laid down in 
the Consulato del Mare that enemy’s property shall not be 
carried by neutral ships, the ownership of the goods settling 
the right of seizure. It was a rule acknowledged by Grotius, 
the great supporter of freedom of navigation against Britain. 

Like every great principle laid down by mankind for general 
use the rule had been written over with exceptions, the 
“particular agreement chaining up the natural law,” the 
belligerent powers at all times excepting, by separate treaty, 
friendly nations from the severity of the rule. 

All such rules of war must be matters of compromise, 
modifying a general rule. The neutral of to-day may be at 
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war to-morrow and may condemn, as a belligerent, the freedom 
of action enjoyed as a neutral. The neutral cannot, without 
using force, dispute the naval dispositions and orders of the 
Prize Courts of the fighters. If she uses force she becomes 
a belligerent. Great Britain, as mistress of the seas, was not 
likely to use her power over neutral trade either with humility 
or with any other view than to her own interest. The rule 
rested, as do all laws, on the force behind it, and the belligerents 
of all time, having the force, had made the law. 

Quite recently this rule, on which the British relied, had been 
laid down very clearly by the British law officers of the Crown. 
They had seized, in 1752, Prussian vessels which were carrying 
for the enemy, and Frederick II. claimed the right to repudiate 
his debts to the British unless it was admitted that he was 
justified in carrying enemies’ goods in his neutral ships. The 
reply of the British jurists was a réponse sans réplique; the 
enemy’s goods might be taken on the ship of a friend ; contra- 
band goods going to the enemy, though the property of a 
friend, may be taken as prize, as helping him to carry on the 
war. But before the goods can be disposed of by the captor 
they must be condemned by fair trial in a proper court of the 
captor, the evidence coming from the ship’s papers, with which 
every ship must be provided. If the seizure is made without 
probable cause, the captor is adjudged to pay costs and 
damages. So the British jurists laid down the law, so far as 
it was not modified by treaty. 

The contention of the neutral was shortly stated by Bernstorff, 
the Danish Minister for Foreign Affairs, in August, 1778. 
The war between England and France, he says, puts every 
neutral flag into very great danger. Such flag should not be 
exposed thereto except as it might protect transport of 
munitions of war to the belligerent countries; any other 
merchandise going to ports not under blockade should be free. 
But if this contention were established as the rule, and not as 
the exception, if the neutral might carry on the trade of the 
weaker power at war, it was contended “ the wars of others, 
instead of calling for all their sincere good offices for the redress 
of the injured party, or at least for the re-establishment of 
peace, are, in truth, the harvest of neutral Powers by making 
them the carriers of the weaker party.” 

. 
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As a matter of fact, when treaties were made between mari- 
time nations, these provisions of the general law were almost 
always modified. Great Britain had many such treaties, 
especially with the Baltic nations. For example, in the in- 
structions to the commanders of merchant ships and vessels 
having letters of marque and reprisals (Henning F.F.A., Vol. 2, 
p. 65) reference is made to such treaties with Russia, Denmark 
and Portugal. The treaty with Russia, June 20, 1766, provided 
for freedom of trade with powers with whom either of the 
treaters were at war, except for warlike stores and goods to 
places blockaded. 

How very essential such provisions might be to a naval 
power such as Britain in those days is shown by a passage in 
Grafton’s Autobiography in 1782. “ The king’s yards so des- 
titute of naval stores that our dependence for the means of con- 
tinuing another campaign rested on the safe arrival of the Baltic 
fleet which were laden with all that was wanted for the Navy.” _ 
It showed one result of the defection of the American colonies. 

As examples of the interference with neutrals in June, 1781, 
the Gibraltar garrison fired on a Neapolitan man-of-war to 
bring her to, and then, as she took no notice, continued firing 
to sink her ; in November, 1782, a Danish ship was brought to 
anchor in the bay by a gun from Europa point ; in December 
of the same year a Venetian ship was driven by the current 
under the guns of the fortress ; we fired to bring her to, and the 
master instantly came on shore and informed us that he was 
bound for London ; but before he could return his vessel was 
boarded by three Spanish gunboats which towed her to Algeciras 
(Drinkwater). 

On the other hand, when Holland went to war with Great 
Britain, the Dutch ships sailed to the East under the Danish 
flag to protect Dutch commerce, on which the British seized 
the Danish settlements in India. Also Frederick of Prussia, 
following the mode by which Prussia had grown into a great 
nation, mediatizing, which I should translate as doing the 
dirty work of other powers, became for a time a Dutch carrier. 
In 1780, an average of two thousand Dutch ships passed the 
Sound, and 670 Prussian ships ; in 1781, eleven Dutch ships 
and 1507 Prussian ships. (Quoted in The Aymed. Neutralities 
of 1780 and 1800, by James Brown Scott, 1918.) 
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_Britain’s position in 1780 was so precarious that the oppor- 
tunity tohumiliate the great naval power seeming to have arisen, 
a formidable confederation of nations headed by Russia arose 
which proposed after the revolutionary habits of thought of 
those days to sweep away the law which had gradually devel- 
oped in the past and to replace it by rules resting on theories, 
which at the moment were better suited to the interests of the 
neutrals. Ifthe powers that formed this League of Nations had 
been able to subordinate their several self-interests to any com- 
mon objective they might have succeeded in bringing the great 
naval power to her knees. But too many of them by treaty had 
already the freedom they required. 

It is very difficult to ascertain from contemporary statements 
the origin of this confederation, as it is attributed by various 
writers to Panin, Bernstorff and Florida Blanca. But action 
began by a Proclamation of the Empress Catherine II. of Russia 
in February; 1780, which is stated to have been brought about by 
the seizure by Spain of two Russian ships with wheat for 
Gibraltar in the Mediterranean. Great Britain was nego- 
tiating with her for an alliance against France, Spain and the 
American colonies. But this seizure is said to have induced 
the Empress to turn from the alliance with any one belligerent 
to a general declaration for the freedom of trade by neutrals in 
time of war, a declaration accepted as to their advantage by all 
powers of Europe and the revolted colonies. The terms of 
this new law were (1) that neutral ships may freely navigate 
from port to port on the coasts of nations at war, that is, may 
carry on the coasting trade for a weaker power ; (2) that enemy’s 
goods shall be free in all neutrals’ vessels, except for contraband 
of war; (8) that a blockaded port must be so well guarded by 
the attacking power that it is dangerous to enter it; (4) that 
contraband is confined to articles of exclusive and immediate 
service in war. The League provided also rules for process on 
search and seizure. The signatories to the Armed Neutrality 
bound themselves to maintain these new rules, even should they 
be forced to use arms. To these proposals, which at that time 
would absolutely have destroyed her maritime supremacy, 
Britain gave a firm and dignified answer. 

‘Solitary and abandoned by the whole world; struggling 
with a fatal schism among her own children; opposed with 
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diminished resources to all the greatest maritime powers of 
Europe, to the Continent of America, and almost to the Conti- 
nent of Asia: without a single ally, and before her ancient 
vigour had shone out under the direction of her favourite 
admiral to the dismay of her opponents ; nothing could be more 
firm or in consequence of such a situation more honourable 
than the conduct of Great Britain. She did not disclaim the 
rule of action upon which she had ever proceeded ; she did not 
approve of the natural justice of the new theory asserted ; she 
did not applaud the principles and views of the Empress as 
partaking of the same sentiments, but she firmly though pru- 
dently answered that she should act according to the clear 
principles of the acknowledged Law of Nations where no treaty 
had modified that law; and that she would abide by her 
treaties where they actually subsisted.”” (Ward, Tveatise on 
Maritime Law.) 

Her position of steadfastness to the rule as it stood was justi- _ 
fied. No common bond of union joined the supporters of the 
new theories; Spain declared that she had been obliged to 
seize enemies’ goods in neutral ships because Britain had done 
so; the Baltic powers with whom Britain had special treaties, 
while not disowning the treaties, went outside them so far as 
carrying for the weaker belligerents was to their advantage ; 
the French reply was that “‘ the war in which the king is engaged 
having no other object than the attachment of his Majesty to 
the freedom of the seas,” he was supporting the Armed Neutral- 
ity “at the price of his people’s blood.” 

The result of the contest was that the purpose of the Armed 
Neutrality was defeated ; that Britain kept her predominance 
on the sea, and was enabled to destroy the most part of her 
enemies’ commerce ; and that any part of the programme of the 
allies which survived was already incorporated in treaties 
made with each other by maritime powers. 

When the French revolutionary war breaks out, all these 
advocates of neutral rights go to the other extreme, and trample 
under foot any freedom of maritime commerce. 


xi. The Gordon Riots, 1780.—While Elliott and his stubborn 
veterans were holding the Rock of Gibraltar against Spain, 
and Murray, with his handful of starving men, was facing in 
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Minorca the terror of scurvy and the enormous armies of 
Crillon, there occurred in the year 1780 a disgraceful riot in 
London, which, at a moment of the gravest national danger, 
weakened the position of the British government with the 
nations of Europe where neither the outbreak nor its treatment 
were understood. 

One of the complaints of the American colonists had been 
that liberty to exercise their own religion and live under their 
own laws had been granted to the Roman Catholics of conquered 
Canada. The same intolerance of theological liberty was com- 
mon to the Protestants of Britain, the difference between the 
two cases being that the Canadians only asked that the laws 
under which they had always lived should be still left to them 
under British dominion, while the Roman Catholics in Britain 
sought relief from laws passed in former times for political 
reasons, laws for which there was not, nor had ever been, any 
justification. By 11-12 William III. any Popish priest exer- 
cising any part of his function in Great Britain, keeping a school 
or educating youth, was liable to perpetual imprisonment, 
nor could a Roman Catholic possess estates unless he took such 
oaths or subscribed such declaration as by his religion he could 
not do. This Bill, says Bishop Burnet, was brought in by party 
faction in the hope that the court rejecting the Bill, its rejection 
could then be urged against the court. Not being opposed, he 
says, the authors added further severities to it, in the belief 
that the Lords would throw it out, which they did not do. Such 
foolish Acts often remain on the Statute Book because they are 
not put into operation. This was especially the case under 
a liberal-minded king such as George III. Granting a pardon 
to a Catholic priest who had been convicted of celebrating 
Mass in Surrey he writes to North, “God forbid, my Lord, 
that religious difference in opinion should sanction persecution 
or admit of one man in my realms suffering unjustly.” (Letters 
to Lord North.) 

In 1778, on the motion of Sir George Savile, an act was 
passed for the limited repeal of these acts in England, but it 
being proposed, in 1779, to pass a similar bill for Scotland, 
violent mobs burnt chapels and houses and committed a variety 
of outrages there, until the Lord Provost of Edinburgh gave 
promise that there should be no repeal. Having been success- 
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fulin Scotland, mob law spread to England, and under the lead- 
ership of Lord George Gordon, a young man aged twenty-nine, 
the third son of Cosmo Duke of Gordon, the attempt was made 
to override the legislature at Westminster and alter the law. 
The Protestant Association was formed to support this move- 
ment, and soon half the rogues and thieves in the kingdom 
were enrolled among its members. In January 1780, Lord 
George Gordon obtained an audience of the King and read him 
a pamphlet on Ireland until it was dusk when the King stopped 
him by saying that he would read the rest if Lord George would 
leave it. Then there was a great meeting for a petition in 
Westminster Hall, Charles Fox in the chair, who harangued the 
mob in the Hall, and was exceedingly severe on the King and the 
present reign and declared loudly for annual Parliaments 
(Walpole). John Wesley printed a letter in the London Chron- 
icle against the toleration of Popery. The tendency was all 
towards bringing religious differences into politics to bolster. 
up weak arguments. It is certain, says Walpole, of a rising 
of Presbyterians against Catholics in Ireland, “that in the 
northern parts many, of the Cromwellian stamp remained 
among the Dissenters who had all along favoured the Americans.” 

In June the disorder came to a head. On June 2, Lord 
George, at the head of an enormous mob of his association, 
which he had assembled in St. George’s Fields, Southwark, 
came to the House of Commons to present a petition which 
he urged should be considered. It was negatived by 192 to 6. 
On their way the mob insulted many of the peers, some of 
whom were dragged from their coaches and injured. In the 
House, General Conway, Colonel Murray and others scolded 
and threatened Lord George, while he denounced to the mob 
from the doors and windows of the House the members who 
had spoken against them. When the Guards and Light Horse 
were called out the mob was dispersed, but when night fell 
they began to destroy chapels and to burn and loot houses. 

Until June 7, London was practically at the mercy of the 
mob who burnt and plundered chapels and houses as they 
pleased, burning prisons and releasing the prisoners, and looting 
the distilleries, the magistrates taking no action to prevent 
the rioting. 

It must be remembered in judging the conduct of the magis- 
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trates and officials that at this time there were no police to 
keep order, the safety of persons and property depending on 
the military. The magistrates were unwilling to act, especially 
in favour of the unpopular Papist for fear that they should 
be prosecuted for ordering the soldiers to fire on the people. As 
an example of the conditions occasioned by a such state of 
affairs, when in 1772 the Princess Royal died, the mob at the 
funeral stripped the black cloth from the platform to the Abbey 
before half the procession had passed, and the soldiers on guard, 
fearful of losing their share, began tohelp themselves. (Dr. Doran.) 

The mob twice tried to force the Bank of England, they 
burnt Newgate, the Fleet, the King’s Bench, and Marshalsea 
prisons, and released the prisoners, attacked Sir George Savile’s 
house, assaulted Lord Sandwich, burnt the houses of the Jus- 
tices, and destroyed Lord Mansfield’s house and burnt his very 
valuable library. Dr. Johnson, going to see the smoking ruins 
of Newgate, reports, “As I went by, the Protestants were 
plundering the Sessions House at the old Bailey. There was 
not, I believe, a hundred ; but they did their work at leisure 
in full security without sentinels, without trepidation, as men 
lawfully employed in full day.” When the mob destroyed 
Lord Mansfield’s house, a file of foot soldiers looked on. They 
had not been ordered to fire. 

The King meanwhile was alert to protect the Queen’s house, 
ready at any moment of the day or night to head his troops 
and charge the rioters. If he had been as autocratic as he is 
represented by historians, he would have done so. As it 
was, he called a special meeting of the Privy Council, all, though 
in opposition, being summoned, and put to them a question 
as to the amount of provocation which, in the eyes of the law, 
would justify a magistrate in ordering the military to fire on 
a riotous assembly. The Council hesitating to give their, 
advice, he decided to act without it. Supported by Wedderburn 
and Mansfield he sent orders to Lord Amherst, the Commander- 
in-Chief, to employ the military without any authority from 
the magistrates. On this order being given, Lord Portland 
and Lord Rockingham left the Council. The riots ceased at | 
once on the action of the soldiery. The soldiers shot and 
arrested many, and numbers drank themselves to death in the 
gutters with the gin looted from distilleries. A hundred and 
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thirty-five were tried, of whom twenty-nine were hanged. Of 
these, two were young women, seventeen were under eighteen 
years of age, and three were not quite fifteen. By common 
consent no further enquiry was made. 

The trial of Lord George Gordon for high treason is worth 
noticing, as showing the honesty and impartiality of English 
criminal trials as compared with continental procedure. The 
judges were Lord Mansfield, who had had his house and library 
burnt, Willes, Ashurst and Buller. Many times in the course 
of the case the witnesses for the prosecution were checked and 
questioned by the judges and the jury. On orders given by 
Gordon, the exact words were called for, the numbers of the 
rioters, the words used in the lobbies of the House of Commons. 
Summing up, Lord Mansfield impartially justified law against 
force. It is totally immaterial, he says, whether the law that 
the multitude by force wants to change be a good or a bad law ; 
it is the force that tends to make the alteration that constitutes 
the crime. It is flattering religious zeal, fanaticism and enthu- 
siasm in the minds of the deluded multitudes, which in the 
history of the world have ever been the cause of infinite mis- 
chief, national ruin and injustice. But he tells the jury, if 
you are of the opinion on the evidence that the scale hangs 
doubtful between them, then it should hang upon the favour- 
able side. Gordon was acquitted. 

General Conway proposed to move for the repeal of the laws 
for the relief of Catholics, but the House had adjourned. When 
it reassembled, the Duke of Grafton and the Bishop of Peter- 
borough declared strongly against the toleration of Popery. 


PART IV.—REVOLUTION 
CHAPTER XV 


THE NEW RULERS OF EUROPE 


i. Charles III. of Spain, 1759-1788.—Two different tendencies 
of thought were at this time very strongly affecting the political 
life of Europe. So long as the Papacy stood as an Imperial 
power over the various societies of the Christian peoples, the 
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movement towards the unity of smaller units under a central 
authority was slow and uncertain. But when Europe broke up 
after the Reformation into a number of States, which acknow- 
ledged no Imperial leader, the unifying influence which had 
been in action for a long time towards strengthening the central 
authority, acquired great force. Such a tendency involved the 
abolition of local privileges, the depression of local authority, 
tradition and custom, the destruction of all the inequalities 
which, encouraging local patriotism, were opposed to the 
acknowledgment of federal authority. 

The movement, as it gathered force, acted in several ways : 
it led to a great increase of royal authority, to a tendency toward 
absolute rule, as the king replaced by justice, often arbitrarily 
exercised, the evil usages of the weaker rulers. The excellent 

effect of the exercise of central power, both in internal affairs 
and in the organization of external war, made the simplicity of 
absolute rule popular even in evil hands, hiding for a long time 
the loss of free institutions which accompanied it. 

But it opened out another aspect of life, though there is no 
reason to suppose that the rulers who made use of the instinct 
saw the tendency. The decay of local privilege meant equality 
as a social and political aim. As the centralizing movement 
grew stronger, there arose an equally powerful instinct among 
the people levelled under the common head for greater freedom 
from the oppression of privilege. The two streams, like the 
waters of the Rhine and the Aare, flow for some distance in the 
same channel without mixing, until they join in turbid revolu- 
tion at the close of the eighteenth century. 

They would probably have continued to blend peacefully 
much longer but for the example set by the theories of the 
men of Massachusetts and the evil characters of some of the 
rulers. If you ask why in such conditions men lay quiet under 
the rule of such men as Louis XV. or Frederick II., the answer 
is, that men are always very slow to put their sufferings to the 
test of force : life is so short, and in all so sad, that they wait 
and suffer in the hope that when the despot dies there will be 
opportunity for peaceful change, for betterment without 
struggle, for an appeal to and pressure on the new ruler. After 
the middle of the eighteenth century their hopes would appear 
to be justified. The new theories, permeating in Europe and 
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America every aspect of human thought and action, the theoretic 
doctrines of which France was the chief laboratory, were reflected 
both in the character and policy of the new generation of kings 
and the ministers who advised and carried out their views. 
Charles III. of Spain, 1759-88, William V. of Holland, 1766-95, 
Louis XVI. of France, 1774-98, and Joseph II., Emperor, 1765— 
90, were in the semblance of philanthropists, attempting with 
varying results to combine autocratic government with measures 
of reform which should satisfy and check the new desires without 
too much disturbance. . 

Charles III., the son of Philip V. by his second wife, Elizabeth 
Farnese, Princess of Parma, succeeded in 1759 his half-brother 
Ferdinand, son of Philip and Maria Louisa of Savoy, his first 
wife. Ferdinand, determined on peace, had kept a consistent 
neutrality between Great Britain and France, being tied by 
blood to the Bourbon King, but personally inclined to Britain. 
He had nursed the resources of Spain, improved its finances, _ 
and contracted no debt. Charles was by no means so friendly 
to Britain, who had given him little occasion to love her Navy 
while he was King of Naples. He had been persuaded to join 
France against her in the Seven Years’ War. For the first 
half of his reign, governing through ministers, who for the most 
part were foreigners leaning towards France, he was unable to 
free himself from her influence, though even in this period he 
carried out many reforms in commercial and financial affairs. 
In 1774 he appointed as minister Monino, created Count of 
Florida Blanca, under whose leading great improvement took 
place both in the internal and external affairs of Spain. The 
country assumed a national policy ; the laws were reformed ; 
commerce, art, and science encouraged ; the army remodelled 
after the principles of Frederick of Prussia ; and manufactures 
and agriculture improved. Various trades, such as tanner, 
tailor, were opened to ennoblement, and measures were taken 
for the public health. Begging was discouraged, and an 
attempt made to get rid of the gypsies. The King called in the 
old currency, and set himself to pay off the debts left by 
Philip V. Canals for irrigation, roads, reservoirs and aqueducts 
were built. A national bank was instituted, which helped to 
save the country from bankruptcy. 

A plan was formed after 1768 to open the trade and improve 
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the finances of the South American colonies. The whole 
revenue of these was stated to be but £800,000, of which, owing 
to the plunder by the Church and the officials, only £160,000 
reached the Treasury. But the attempt to establish Free Trade 
to the Indies was followed by violent insurrections in Mexico 
and South America. In 1766 Charles was driven from Madrid 
by the mob, who disliked his foreign ministers. In 1767 the 
Jesuits, who had enormous political power, and almost a 
monopoly of the trade of the colonies, were expelled from Spain, 
as they had been from Portugal in 1759, and from France in 
1764, As far as they dared, the King and his minister depressed 
the Inquisition, and schools were founded. Unnecessary 
import of foreign manufactures, which were supposed to depress 
home industries, were checked by the imposition of a customs 
tariff in the place of the crushing internal taxes which were 
being either abolished or lowered. As an example of these 
taxes, wrote Florida Blanca, in Catalonia, every time a weaver 
began and finished a piece of cloth he was to give notice to the 
tax officer to affix a lead stamp, and when it was sold a seal of 
wax was put upon it and fifteen per cent. paid. An income 
tax was used to replace these internal duties. The adminis- 
tration of justice was also attempted to be reformed. 

But still the alliance of the American colonists with Spain 
against the British was an unnatural one, for all these beneficent 
reforms were executed by a sovereign who was practically 
absolute. In 1718 the Cortes had ceased to meet, and the 
constitution was abolished. Then the Spanish kings had 
gradually assumed absolute authority, governing by a supreme 
Junta or Council of State, of which the members were appointed 
by the Crown. “I consider,” wrote Florida Blanca in 1788, 
“ this happy establishment as the greatest, most necessary and 
most useful of all those which your Majesty has formed.” (See- 
Vol. V., Memoirs of the Kings of Spain, by Wm. Coxe, Appendix . 
I., Section 88.) This Junta, among many other matters, 
regulated all the affairs of the Army, deciding the number of 
men to be raised, the methods of recruiting, the discipline, and 
the pay. To the decision of this Junta all departments of State 
must bow. 2 

There does not appear to have been the same exemption of 
the nobles from taxation as in France, or, with some exceptions, 
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of the clergy. There was even a tax levied on titled persons, 
called Janzas, in lieu of a certain number of soldiers, which they 
had formerly been obliged to provide. During the War of 
1779-88 the clergy contributed a loan without interest of thirty 
millions of reals. 

Spain was divided into the Kingdom of Castile, the Kingdom 
of Aragon, and Biscay, each being sub-divided into provinces 
governed by Councils. Though theoretically absolute, the 
Crown was controlled by the power which the councils and 
boards obtained from patronage and local influence. The 
tenure by which the land was held varied in the provinces. In 
Castile property was held on feudal tenure ; in Catalonia the 
properties were small, and in other northern properties the land 
was held on leases of small plots. But in Andalusia the estates 
were very great, held by absentee lords, and peopled only with 
miserable labourers’ huts. Like the French nobles, the pro- 
prietors of these large properties left them to agents, using them 
to feed great flocks of sheep which summered in the mountains 
of Castile, and were driven to the plains of Andalusia for 
the winter months. The sheep on their way to pasture 
ate up everything on the land. Charles encouraged arable 
farming in Spain and set up a model farm as an example at 
Aranjuez. 

At the date of the outbreak of war the population of Spain. 
would appear to have been close on ten millions. at 

Such was one of the allies obtained by the American colonists 
in their war against Great Britain. 


ii. France before the Revolution. The Destruction of the 
Parlements.—When we cross the Pyrenees from the empire of 
this young exponent of absolute authority, closely allied by 
marriage or descent with the absolute rulers of Europe, to the 
other ally of the revolted colonies, we find in France a far more 
perfect example of the rule of force than the slightly modified 
autocracy of Spain. We find here, too, a young reforming 
King, pitifully anxious to soften the hard lot of his people 
so crushed by overwhelming taxation, and disheartened by 
any effort at betterment of their lot by the method of collection, 
by the uncertainty of the demands, and by the fraud and deceit 
on both sides generated by the want of definite law. But he is 
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a helpless autocrat tied and bound by the chain of the sins of 
his predecessors from which he can be hardly loosed. 

If his people protested against any acts of the horde of 
officials who filled the country, they were accused of disloyalty 
to the King, whose signature was the final act. But neither 
they nor the King could have access to the other, the King, 
having no knowledge whatever of their grievances, nor of the 
doings of the mass of intermediaries who, using his name or 
those of his ministers, spread the oppression through the land. 

In 1614 the States General, the great Assembly of the king- 
dom, ceased to be called. It had gradually decayed for long 
before, as the chief reason for its assembling, the control over 
taxes, had gone from it. Its place had been partially filled by 
Parlements, local courts of judicature which, like the justices 
_ of our English Henry II., combined with collection the considera- 
tion of complaints over taxation. These Parlements were by 
descent the Councils and Courts of Justice of the various 
provinces in which formerly, before the consolidation of France, 
the nobles were almost independent rulers. 

These noble families had gradually become subject to the 
King, as the nation absorbed the smaller territorial units, the 
King relieving them of the work and responsibilities of power, 
but leaving them at the expense of their people numerous local 
and feudal privileges and the pleasure of hunting. They formed 
the officers of his army, but were not allowed to trade, and they 
tended far more than the Spanish nobles to hover round the 
King’s court. Here they lived at enormous expense, followed 
by costly trains of attendants, and frequently deep in debt 
from which the King was expected to extricate them. The © 
royal family and their dependents spent very great sums, offices 
of small value with smaller duties being yearly multiplied to 
afford these hangers-on an income at the public expense. No - 
one was in a position to suggest a reduction of the expense of . 
the court, though the approaching bankruptcy must have been 
clearly seen by most sane men. The amount spent for the court 
and royal family at the end of the reign of Louis XV. had grown 
to some forty million livres, the want of system tending to great 
waste by perquisites and monopolies. 

Louis XV. had had throughout his reign, as already noticed, 
many disputes with the Parlements, especially the Parlement 
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of Paris, which comprised an enormous district. The King 
only could impose new taxes and dispense with laws. But his 
powers were limited by local custom, by privileges of clergy, 
nobles, towns and classes of society which had grown up in the 
past. Beyond these the criticism and protests of the Parle- 
ments were the only check on his authority. The edicts of the 
King had to be registered in one of these courts of justice. If 
the Parlement refused, as it sometimes did, to register a decree, 
the King could call a bed of justice and force registration. The 
Parlement could only protest. In the reign of Louis XV. the 
local authority of these Parlements was being crushed out, the 
whole tendency of the time being towards central rule. The 
American state legislatures, being contrary to this tendency, 
found the way out of their difficulty by a union under a federal 
government away from Britain. ) 

The King governed at Versailles through secretaries of State, 
who were appointed for the most part through social influence 
and intrigue, and not with any view to their knowledge of 
business. They had no common interest or plan, and their 
position forbade any work for reform or economy or decency of 
life. All the details of government were sent from Versailles 
to the provinces, which were governed by thirty intendants, 
officials having far-reaching power, covering with their uncon- 
trolled authority all the relations of life. Supreme over 
immense areas, the duties of these provincial rulers were 
performed by an army of clerks. This centralized authority 
left little scope for the work of local officials, who were, for the 
most part, appointed by the King, and in any case entirely 
under the influence of the central authority for any little power 
that remained to them. 

In 1782 a great fight took place between Louis and the local 
Parlements which declined to register the King’s edict in support 
of the Pope’s Bull Unigeniius, favouring the Jesuits at the 
expense of the Jansenists. A hundred and fifty members 
resigned rather than obey the King’s orders, but after a time the 
matter settled itself and they came back. Throughout the 
reign they represented the popular party as against the King 
and the alien Pope, and weakened the monarchy by their 
persistent disobedience. ; 

In 1752 the courts were closed and the Parlements banished. 
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In 1761 legal proceedings about the commercial monopoly of 
the Jesuits at Martinique led to decrees by the Parlement 
against the Jesuits which were practically equivalent to the 
abolition of the order. In 1764 Louis most unwillingly 
suppressed the order. 

In 1768, after the peace, there began a war over taxation 
between Louis and the Parlements, a war which had a good 
deal to do with the revolution. This resulted, in 1771, after 
many dramatic incidents, such as the prosecution of the Duc 
d’Aiguillon, who had been Governor of Brittany, by the Parle- 
ment of Brittany, supported by Paris and other local Parlements 
and the refusal of the princes of the blood to stand by the King, 
in the abolition of the Parlements by Louis and his chancellor 

Maupeou. 

_ Walpole visited Paris in 1765. He discusses the personnel 
of the Parlements of France, distinguishing between the able 
and steady magistrates and the political writers who, under the 
influence of the Encyclopédie threw off religion and respect for 
government. The Parlements, he declares, are nothing but 
Courts of Judicature, the Crown popular, and even in unpopu- 
larity powerful, the nobility ignorant, haughty and submissive 
to the Crown, and the clergy the natural and now the provoked 
enemy of the Parlements, the military devoted to the Crown, 
and led by and composed of the nobles. He notices very few 
men whose abilities were formidable and asserts that the Presi- 
dents of the Parlements were open to bribery, which would not 
be surprising, seeing that the members of these Parlements, 
when they had not inherited their seats, paid for them very 
highly. One of the evils arising from the profuse expenditure 
under the absolute monarch had been the wholesale sale of 
hereditary offices, with patents of nobility and exemption from 
taxes attached to them. 

Meanwhile Choiseul, Louis’ Prime Minister, was increasing 
forces and supplies with the object of again fighting Great 
Britain, raising money by reducing by half the interest on the 
public debts, suspending the payment of pensions, and selling 
titles. But he was suddenly dismissed in 1770 by Louis XV., 
who did not replace him, but gave himself up to a street harlot 
called Madame du Barry. 

The immediate result of the suppression of the Parlements 
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was ruinous to the Crown; Louis’ servants were unpaid ; 
trade was at a standstill. When the king abolished the 
Parlements and suppressed by force the Cour des Aides, an 
ancient tribunal which decided on questions of taxation, he 
set up a temporary Parlement of Paris, dividing it by edict 
into six equal parts, which was a great improvement. But 
when, in 1774, Louis XVI. succeeded, he restored all the Parle- 
ments, greatly lessening their powers, and forbidding them 
to unite against the Crown. 

The weight and method of collection of taxes in France, and 
the effect on the cultivation of the soil, an evil which alone 
should have prevented the American from accepting money 
and supplies for many years from France with which to attack 
Britain, will be referred to below. The young and impulsive, 
reforming king, who became the ally of the American rebels, 
succeeded to the nominal rule of a hopelessly rotten, confused 
complication of bureaucracy, bankrupt in ideas and in 
material means, its roots interwoven with the whole life of 
France, a position from which there was no means of escape by 
reform, unless through the intervention of some holder of the 
office who had very exceptional character, using the most 
pitiless and drastic methods, and employing every reserve of 
force and diplomacy. Such men come only at very long 
intervals of time. In Louis’ case, who was not such a man, 
the sins of the fathers were literally visited upon the children, 
as the task before him was one impossible to be executed by 
any but a most extraordinary personality acting under the 
most favourable conditions. 


iii. The New Rulers of Europe: William V. of Holland, 
1766-95.—The third ally, the Dutch Republic, had a great 
many ideas in common with the aspirations of the revolted 
colonies, both political and commercial. It had been in the 
habit of revolting against and occasionally murdering its rulers 
and statesmen, and it was at the head of the smuggling trade 
of the world. Otherwise the Stadtholders of Holland had been 
so closely connected with Britain, and the political and theo- 
logical opinions of the two countries were so far agreed, that there 
would have appeared on the surface to be no cause for friction. 

William II., the Stadtholder, in 1641 had married Mary, 
daughter of Charles I. of England ; William III., in 1677, had 
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made a political marriage with Mary, daughter of James IL., 
a wife to whom he behaved very badly, and when the Stadt- 
holdership, which had ceased to exist at his death, was revived 
in 1747, William IV., who succeeded, had been married in 1734 
to Anne, the eldest daughter of George II. He had died in 
1751, leaving her regent and guardian of his child, William V. 
He came of age in 1766, and in 1767 he married Wilhelmina, 
the niece of both Frederick II. of Prussia and of Louis, Duke 
of Brunswick, joint guardian with his mother, Anne, during 
his minority. 

The immediate cause of war was the journey of Henry 
Lawrence to Amsterdam to negotiate a loan for the American 
colonies in September, 1780. He was captured by an English 
frigate on the way, and his papers showed negotiations for an 

alliance with the Dutch, who were at that time the chief 
financiers of Europe. The Dutch, devoting themselves to 
commerce and the carrying trade of the world, and latterly to 
banking on a large scale, had allowed their military and naval 
forces to decay, looking for neutrality in the war between 
Great Britain and France. As a result, Great Britain had 
searched her ships for contraband, seized them as prizes, and 
destroyed her carrying trade between France and the West 
Indies. Her ruin was completed when, on December 20, 
1780, Great Britain declared war on the Republic. By her 
entry into the war, her colonies in Guiana, Berbice, Demerara 
and Essequibo were taken, she was, driven out of India 
and Guinea, and her commerce was driven from the seas. 
When, in 1778, Hastings, in India, heard of the outbreak of 
war with France, he seized Chandernagore, and sent orders to 
seize Pondicherry, Mahé, the last French settlement, being 
taken in March, 1779. As soon as Holland came into the war, 
Nagapatam, on the Coromandel coast, was seized, and in 
January, 1782, Trincomalee in Ceylon fell to the British. 

The perpetual friction, caused by the conflict over contraband 
trade and smuggling, was a chief cause of war. The British, 
even in 1689, had not been willing, in arranging an alliance 
with Holland, to give up the Navigation Acts. 

Rodney, in the West Indies, at once pounced on St. Eustatius, 
a barren Dutch island which served as the warehouse for all 
the valuable illicit trade of the West, so profitable to all parties 
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if the theory of monopoly would have allowed it, a trade which 
had been the original cause of the discontent of the American 
colonies at the time of the passing of the Stamp Act. The spoil 
was enormous, some three and a half millions sterling and many 
ships, but Rodney became involved in claims made by British 
and others who set up licences to trade with the enemy. 

Holland played little further part in the war, but the 
Republic became involved in a dispute with Joseph II., Emperor 
of Austria, whose dominions, the Austrian Netherlands, now 
called Belgium, lay between Holland and France. In 1782 
he repudiated the Barrier Treaty made when Holland and 
France were enemies, dismantled the barrier fortresses and 
drove out the Dutch garrisons. Then, in 1784, he claimed the 
free navigation of the Scheldt, free trade from Belgian ports to 
the Indies, and some cessions of territory. Louis XVI. arbi- 
trated, and made a settlement in favour of the Dutch, allowing 
the Scheldt to be closed. 

When peace came, William, like all other rulers, had to fight 
the political position occasioned by the new doctrines of the 
Rights of Man; like Louis, he did so handicapped by his 
assistance to the revolted colonies, whose Declaration of Right 
had first expressed the theory asa politicaldocument. William, 
like other young European rulers, was what the historian calls 
“weak,” that is to say, he honestly attempted an impossible 
combination of autocratic rule with the new theories. Meeting 
with armed resistance, he was prepared to give way to the 
revolutionaries, but he had a remarkable wife in an age of 
remarkable women, who had no intention of surrendering to 
the mob. In 1787 she set out to the Hague to act for him; 
she was stopped on the way by the patriots; whereupon 
Britain, through Sir James Harris, protested and demanded 
satisfaction, and Prussia promptly sent 20,000 men who 
overran the country. Whereupon followed a complete collapse 
of the patriots, the princess making her own terms for her 
husband. But the Prussians were alien soldiers, and the 
revolution was only postponed. In 1788 a treaty was made 
between Great Britain, Prussia and the Dutch Republic. 

When the French republicans invaded Holland and set up 
their revolutionary government, William, in January, 1795, 
deserted the country and came to England. 
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The monopoly of the Dutch trading company in the East 
had led, as happens in the end with all such monopolies, to 
debt and ruin. After several attempts to bolster it up, a 
proposal was made that the state should take over the affairs 
of the company, but any action was upset by the outpouring 
of the French republicans, 


iv. The New Rulers of Europe: Joseph II. of Austria, 
1765-90.—I propose a brief notice only of two others of the 
new rulers of Europe, Joseph II., the son of the great Maria 
Theresa, and Louis XVI., the chief ally of the revolted colonies. 
There is an enormous literature for those who wish to acquaint 
themselves in detail with the events of this period as it affected 
these rulers, and some brilliant works dealing with the relations 

‘of the lesser princes in Western Europe to the problems which 
were disturbing their world, such as the volume on Germany 
and the French Revolution, by Dr. G. P. Gooch. 

Francis the First, the husband of Maria Theresa, died in 
August, 1755. Joseph II., his son, who already had the title 
of Emperor of Germany, was at once made co-regent of Austria 
with his mother, Maria Theresa. There was, in fact, a triple 
regency, Prince Kaunitz, the minister with whom the great 
queen had worked for more than thirty years for the benefit 
of her dominions, exercising an equal power with her and her 
son. The result of such a regency is a strong argument for 
the position that one person only can govern any country. 
All three were gifted, and their gifts of mind and heart should 
have supplemented each other. But the actual effects of the 
divided duty was a paralysis of action when faced by a critical 
position. Kaunitz was a diplomatist of very high quality, 
a tireless brain contriving successive combinations of check 
and countercheck with or against the neighbouring states to 
avert war and sustain a balance of power. 

The terrible experiences of her youth had made Maria 
Theresa a confirmed pacifist, so that, so far as her influence 
and power extended, she held her dominions back from any 
act which would call for her interference, lest it might force 
her into war with her powerful neighbours. She could never 
bring herself to trust Frederick II. enough to pursue any 
settled policy with him, nor would he, having done her wrong, 
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trust her. Herself the finest product of the age, she shared 
with most of the best far-seeing men the compromising spirit 
which would have moved slowly towards the dangerous shift 
of the social framework, cautiously working towards free 
institutions, while still holding to the gospel of benevolent 
autocracy. 

On the other hand, the third co-regent, Joseph, young, very © 
hard-working, ambitious, and conscious of his ability to play 
a great part, was prepared for an immediate series of changes 
in the foundations both of Church and State in the direction 
of the currents of thought which were moving all Europe. 
He was not willing to wait. Conscious of the honesty of his 
intentions, he was prepared, as autocrats so often are, to sweep 
away all that opposed his path rather than negotiate or 
compromise with what might appear to him to be a discontented 
minority, placed by God in his obedience. 

Foreign affairs soon suffered from the uncertainty of the . 
co-regency. When the weakness of Poland gave Russia and 
Prussia the opportunity of enriching themselves at her expense, 
they refusing to allow her to reform herself, and she looking 
to help from France and Austria, Kaunitz formed plans for 
an alliance between Prussia, Austria and Turkey at the expense 
of Poland, to exclude Russia. Joseph was willing to join 
Prussia and Russia in the shameful theft, while Maria Theresa, 
to her honour quite unequal to the situation, would leave 
Poniatowsky and his Diet to Russia and Prussia. Austria was 
suffering from bad harvests, pestilence and want of money, 
and most unwilling for war. The Partition of 1772 takes 
place. Maria Theresa writes to Joseph, ‘‘ We have wished to 
act a la Prussienne and at the same time to keep up an 
appearance of honesty.” But the foreign relations of the 
Austrian Empire, important as they are, are a very small item 
in the difficulties which attended the reign of Joseph II. 

Austria had, after the Thirty Years’ War, remained a 
medieval autocracy. The Emperor had driven the Turks out 
of Hungary, and had taken away the privileges of the Tyrolese. 
In 1714 the Belgian and Italian provinces of the Spanish 
empire had fallen to the Austrian emperor. But the Empire 
was subject to the weak point of all absolute authority, the 
necessity, where the money for such use of force was raised by 
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taxation of the peasantry, to grant privileges to the exempt 
class by whose aid it was obtained. The Emperor was dependent 
on the great nobles who were exempt from taxes and had juris- 
diction in the provincial estates of semi-independence, and 
feudal rights over the peasants and the serfs. In all these 
things the Church, controlling education and confining thought, 
stood with the nobles. All non-Catholic views were crushed. 
The issue now came to be settled how far it was possible to 
combine with this aristocratic privilege any measures of 
reform. 

Whether in respect of abuses in the Church or State, Maria 
Theresa had shown the moderation of view and will to com- 
promise which was the only weapon in the hand of the absolute 
Tuler against the tide of opposition to authority. She had 
sympathy with many of the hopes of the reformers, but she 
had the knowledge of the past, and, if I may say so, the common- 
sense which made her move cautiously in the path of change. 
Joseph had none of this. He set out without delay and without 
reserve to reform the existing conditions in Church and in 
State by his own power without consideration for the past, 
without thought for the consequences to himself. So far he 
was only in agreement with other young rulers of his day. 
Taine, giving pages of examples set by Louis XVI. and some 
of his nobles of generous action in the reforming spirit, says 
of him, “‘ The king remembers that he has restored civil rights 
to the Protestants, abolished preliminary torture, suppressed 
the corvée in kind, established the free circulation of grains, 
instituted provincial assemblies, built up the marine, assisted 
the Americans, emancipated his own serfs, diminished the 
expenses of his household, employed Malesherbes, Turgot and 
Necker, given full play to the press, and listened to public 
opinion.”’ We all know the result. Gifts such as these count - 
for nothing; only the liberty which springs from obedience 
to law made by the people themselves can stand when an 
attempt is made by the well-meaning ruler to overturn 
established conditions by theories not resting on custom but 
on individual opinion of right. 

Contrast for a moment the surroundings of the two men, 
Louis and Joseph, on their accession. The territory which 
Louis was called on to rule was a closely compacted territory 
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in Europe, occupied by a homogeneous nation, with a long past 
of united glories, a territory confined by natural geographical 
limits and threatened by no neighbour, as well as great colonial 
possessions, all defended by land and sea forces, well drilled 
and efficient, and eager in 1778 to take revenge for the disasters 
of the Seven Years’ War. Joseph had apparently the much 
harder task of remodelling a scattered empire of various races, 
speaking some ten languages, having different religions and 
bodies of custom, widely separated with boundaries not 
strategic but dynastic, and bound by no tie of past history to 
loyalty to the whole. Both had, at the outset, very able 
ministers, Turgot and Kaunitz, by whose good advice they 
might profit. Both men were moved by the same desire, to 
benefit those over whom they ruled, and to redress the grievances 
which lay upon their peoples ; both were subject to the same 
trend of European thought, the general movement towards 
the simplicity of government by concentration of power at 
the centre, at the expense of local privileges which told for 
inequality, and by uniformity for the same purpose of law 
and social status. They both failed, but it is not fair to lay 
on them the blame for what was almost impossible. Except 
for an occasional genius who had a political second sight, no 
one seemed to have gauged the insensate violence of the social 
movement, that, while they attempted to bow men to their 
authority, all authority had, for the moment, disappeared. 
Joseph is often blamed because he rushed too fast. It was 
not that he moved too fast for events, but that they moved 
too fast for thein decisive, disjointed waverings of autocratic 
authority. 

There were some striking differences between the evil and 
good to which the two men succeeded. Louis came to an 
inheritance which had been bankrupt in reality since the days 
of Louis XIV. He, under whom the Crown had attained 
absolute sovereignty, at least had recognized that rights implied 
duties and in many respects gave good value for his power. 
He would not have achieved it if his rule had not been, in the 
first instance, far better than that of the local noble. But 
Louis XV. not only gave no return to the people for the liberty 
wrested from them but he added moral to the material 
bankruptcy of the state. He not only, by worthless extrava- 
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gance, added millions to the indebtedness of the Crown, but 
he frittered away authority by irritating attacks on existing 
institutions, and by his own personal life destroyed the moral 
prestige of the kingship and ruined the morals of the nation. 
Joseph, on the other hand, succeeded a sovereign of the very 
highest standard of morals, who had carefully nursed through- 
out her reign the resources of the nation, had increased the 
revenues and introduced economy and better methods of 
collection into the financial system, abolishing unnecessary 
exemptions, and providing for the prompt payment of the 
army. Kaunitz, her minister, had in his schemes for taxation 
considered, as far as possible, equality of the burden, economy 
of collection, and the relation of taxes to the needs of the 
State, matters very necessary to be considered in an autocratic 
' monarchy where the means had to be found from fixed exactions 
and not by popular contribution. Maria Theresa had also 
made sensible and cautious advances towards the reforms which 
were now becoming needful, though still holding strongly to 
the autocratic rule of the sovereign who was to work for the State. 
At the time of Joseph’s accession the religious difficulty was 
in the foreground. Maria Theresa, working leisurely, had 
carried out considerable reforms in the Church, especially in 
respect of the monasteries. She had suppressed the Inquisition 
at Milan, had abolished torture to obtain confessions, had 
suppressed the society of Jesuits, who stood for papal autocracy, 
had regulated death-bed legacies to the Church, and had 
lessened the number of monasteries and convents and controlled 
the admission of their members. But she made haste slowly, 
and did not identify herself with the Jansenists, who represented 
the philosophy of reason and resistance to the authority of the 
Church which was over-running Europe. A thorough reform 
of education took place on the suppression of the Jesuits. i 
Joseph inherited from his mother strong views on religious 
liberty. After her death in 1779 he made many reforms in 
the Church which weakened the authority of the Popes, 
carrying some of the bishops with him in his claims of supremacy 
against Rome, allowing by an Edict of Toleration in 1781 free 
exercise of worship, citizenship and education to the non- 
Catholics, dissolving a great number of the monasteries, and 
giving liberty to the Jews. He reorganized bishoprics and 
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parishes, forbade pilgrimages, and simplified the Church offices 
and ritual. Marriage was made a civil contract. In very 
many ways, obsessed by the doctrines of the physiocrats, he 
anticipated the extremists of the French Revolution. Whether 
any ruler can safely remake the outward and visible signs 
of man’s spiritual being must always, apart from the circum- 
stances of the time, depend upon the character of the despot, 
his power to carry his people with him and to conciliate the 
immense interests opposed to change. It is one of the chief 
difficulties of democratic movements that those possessed of 
privilege, luxury, comfort or even a surplus of possessions 
beyond daily want are absolutely opposed to change except 
by revolution. Joseph would not appear to have possessed 
those exceptional qualities necessary for wholesale reform by 
order of authority. 

Maria Theresa, full of sympathy with her oppressed people, 


had gradually and slowly done all possible to alleviate their _ 


condition and abridge the privileges of the nobles. But her 
position in face of the power and unscrupulousness of her 
neighbour Frederick was too insecure to admit of any radical 
change that would offend the great nobles, on whom the collec- 
tion of the revenue rested. The movement towards central 
authority had begun in 1758 by the establishment of a great 
council on much the same lines as that set up later by Florida 
Blanca in Spain. But, like the earlier French kings, the 
Austrian Emperor had hitherto governed through the great 
nobles and the Church in the provinces. Each province had 
its own semi-independent assembly of nobles and clergy, who, 
with the Emperor, imposed taxes and administered laws to the 
rest of the population. These, except in Austria itself, the 
Tyrol and the Netherlands, were serfs. The Netherlands, 
Lombardy and Swabia, were entirely separate from and without 
communication with the main body of the Empire. 

The attempt to assert the imperial authority against the 
nobles in Bohemia and Moravia brought about a rising of the 
peasants against their lords, which made the position of the 
imperial reformers much more difficult. It was not easy to 
construct an impartial tribunal to protect the peasants, as the 
Empress and her son were faced by the determined opposition 
of all the nobility. A settlement was made, by which the 
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oppressive feudal services were not abolished, but definite and 
moderate reforms were carried out, limiting the amount of 
compulsory labour by the tenants. 

After the death of Maria Theresa in 1779, Joseph proposed 
in this widely separated empire, of many races, of varying 
forms of faith, speaking at least ten languages, to abolish all 
differences of law or social custom, religion and language, 
and unite all into one nation, governed by one central authority 
in the interests of the people as a whole. He proposed the 
abolition of all feudal privilege, the broadening of the basis of 
religious faiths and the encouragement and advance of all arts 
and sciences. He abolished the local authorities, displacing 
great numbers of useless and possibly oppressive officials, but 
getting rid of the chief check on the Crown of the local 
‘assemblies. For local oppression he substituted imperial force. 
The Empire was divided into thirteen great governments, of 
which, for example, one was the Netherlands, another the 
Tyrol, another Hungary, another Lombardy. These were 
presided over by his imperial intendants. These governments 
were subdivided into circles, and the circles into city and 
village communities. The circle, which was the most important 
part of the scheme, dealt with the affairs of lord and vassal, 
education and military matters. Courts of justice, presided 
over by imperial officials, regulated the rights of the lord and 
peasant, and all decisions of officers were referred to the Council 
at Vienna, whose acts were submitted to the Emperor. A High 
Court of Justice at Vienna controlled all local courts. The old 
feudal courts disappeared. His reforms of the criminal law 
were remarkable and excellent. 

Joseph abolished in his German dominions all feudal 
tights such as tithes, heriots and corvées, and liberated the 
serfs in the Slav provinces, and defined the labour rents. 

In 1780 Joseph issued an edict for the regulation of taxes by 
which he hoped to give the peasant class liberty from their 
feudal oppression. The very heavy feudal dues and day labour 
were swept away to be replaced by payment by the peasant 
of thirty per cent. in lieu of all taxes and work. He took the 
responsibility for payment of the land tax from the lords 
and accepted in its place collection by the peasants themselves 
in their villages. 
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These measures were naturally intensely unpopular with the 
local nobility and their great following, and their resentment 
was increased by the attacks made on the privileges and 
monopoly of the Roman Church, the destruction of the 
monasteries, and the establishment by Joseph of two general 
seminaries for the training of priests according to his liberal 
views. But Joseph pursued his views without regard to 
popularity or discontent. He had belief in himself, capacity 
for work, and will to give himself without stint to the work 
in hand. The subordination of the provinces to the unity of 
the Empire, the abolition of privilege, the removal of all 
restraints on individual liberty as a corollary to the supremacy 
of the State seems to have been his design. As a young man 
he had travelled quietly in his dominions and had formed his 
opinions on the condition of his people which he now tried to 
carry into effect. But his methods were despotic : his doctrine | 
absolute obedience to the good ruler. When the provincial 
estates were suppressed, taxation and spending passed from 
them to the Crown, Joseph asserting his absolute independence 
to such an extent that when he set up a new system of taxation 
in 1789, which was very unpopular, he published it without 
any consultation with the estates. Holding such views, both 
Maria Theresa and Joseph followed Britain in her contest 
with the revolted colonies. They refused to acknowledge them 
or to receive their embassies. 

Besides these reforms of Church and State which provoked 
opposition, Joseph made great efforts to improve the condition 
of his dominions on the lines on which society was then moving. 
He encouraged in every way arts and sciences and trade, 
especially agriculture, made new roads and canals, made 
Trieste and Fiume free ports, abolished the internal customs 
between the local centres, and at the same time put a pro- 
hibitive tariff on foreign manufactures with the idea of helping 
native industries. He made great efforts to improve the trade 
of Hungary by treaty with the Turks in 1784, obtaining the 
free navigation of the Danube, the Black Sea and the 
Dardanelles, so as to give an outlet to the export of grain. 
But when, in 1788, he went to war with the Turks in alliance 
with Catherine of Russia, all this came to an end. 

Joseph had remodelled the army, being desirous of obtaining 
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glory as a soldier, after the example of Frederick of Prussia. 
When, on December 30th, 1777, the Elector of Bavaria died 
without issue, it appeared as if Joseph, who wished for its 
possession and claimed it by descent, would have an oppor- 
tunity of showing his capacity in war. He moved troops to 
take possession, and Frederick moved to oppose him. But 
Frederick was unwilling to fight, and Maria Theresa was so 
strongly opposed to war as to render nugatory all Joseph’s 
designs, the dispute ending in May, 1779, by peace at Teschen 
on the arbitration of Russia, by which Austria gave up all 
claim to Bavaria, receiving compensation in other directions. 
It was left to Joseph to try to obtain this valuable addition to 
his dominions by exchange for the Netherlands, a possession 
_ which, from its position, its distance from the centre of Austrian 
authority, and from the traditions and character of the people, 
was a troublesome and expensive part of the Empire. 


v. The Netherlands and Hungary.—In 1781 Joseph went to 
the Netherlands. By the treaty of Munster in 1621 the 
Scheldt had been closed, and after the Netherlands had passed 
from Spain to Austria a number of fortresses on the border 
had, by the Barrier Treaty of 1715, been garrisoned by Dutch 
troops to be paid by the sovereign of the Netherlands in order 
to prevent the advance of the French. The fortresses had 
fallen into ruin, and Maria Theresa had ceased to pay for 
their repair. As mentioned above, Joseph, naturally averse to 
seeing fortresses on his territory garrisoned by the Dutch, 
drove them out, dismantled the fortresses and disowned the 
Barrier Treaty. Then in 1784 he began the presentation of 
ultimatums over the navigation of the Scheldt, and sent ships 
up and down the river, which were stopped by the Dutch. 
France intervened and a compromise was arranged in November, - 
1785, by which the Scheldt remained closed, Joseph to receive . 
ten millions of florins. The Dutch only agreeing to five and 
a half millions, Louis undertook to pay the balance, though 
France was practically bankrupt. 

Joseph easily consented to this compromise, as he was then 
negotiating for the exchange of the Netherlands for Bavaria. 
But Frederick II., always anxious to depress the House of 
Austria, interfered and broke off the negotiations, organizing 
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a Fiirstenbund of princes against Joseph in Germany. Then, 
in 1787, Joseph began a struggle with the people of the Nether- 
lands which went on side by side with the revolution in France. 

More than any other part of the Austrian Empire the 
provinces of the Netherlands enjoyed customary rights of self- 
government leaning to independence, strengthened by the 
tradition of centuries. At this time they were governed by 
two very popular Viceroys, Albert of Saxony, the son of 
Augustus III., King of Poland, and his wife Mary Christina, 
the favourite daughter of Maria Theresa. Under these Viceroys 
were Parliaments composed of the three orders of nobles, 
churchmen and commons, who assessed the taxes and expended 
the revenue, a recognized sum being paid yearly as subsidy, 
beyond which the sovereign could, in times of crisis, ask for 
an extraordinary contribution, which was not denied. The 
Liberties of all these provinces were finally expressed in a 


charter of Brabant, the district whose council was pre-eminent, ©. 


called the Joyeuse Entrée, containing a declaration of the 
liberties which was duly acknowledged by each sovereign on 
his accession. 

Joseph, dealing with this high-spirited people, who had, from 
the earliest times, headed the struggle for free institutions in 
Europe, in 1787 swept away everything, local government 
and ancient constitution, and replaced it by a division of the 
whole Netherlands into circles, each to be governed by an 
intendant and his entourage. No constitutional rights were 
left. The clergy, being extremely powerful and wealthy in the 
Netherlands, the reforms of the Church and of education had 
already roused the greatest anger. Now attacked on every 
side, the whole people rose in insurrection, not against Christina 
and her husband, but against Joseph’s edicts and the officials 
who were to carry them out. Brabant refused to vote the 
necessary moneys and claimed a right of insurrection. 

Joseph, at this time, was with the Empress Catherine in 
the Crimea, having been persuaded by her to enter into a war 
against the Turks. In such an impasse Mary Christina and 
Albert took upon themselves to suspend the edicts and passed 
other measures for peace. But the people continued to arm 
and organize resistance. On his return Joseph sent for the 
Viceroys and deputies from the Netherlands and _ lectured 
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them at Vienna, while he sent troops to the province. But, 
engaged in war, Joseph could not afford to go too far with 
the Netherlands. He promised the repeal of the edicts, but 
insisted on the reform of the Church and the establishment 
of his seminaries. To these last the Council of Brabant refused 
to agree. 

Joseph resorted to force. Under a determined military 
Commandant, d’Alton, the troops fired on the mobs; men 
were arrested and imprisoned ; the Press was censored; the 
University of Louvain was closed. From this time the revolu- 
tion follows the course of all such movements. The nobles 
having been made use of, like the great planters in the American 
rebellion, stand to one side, and the movement becomes one of 
what is called the people. When it comes to voting the 
‘subsidy in Brabant, only the third estate refuses it. 

On June 18, 1789, the estates of Brabant were assembled and, 
guarded by troops, were with the Council suppressed, and the 
Joyeuse Entrée and all privilege of customs revoked. Then 
on July 14, the Bastille fell, and the Belgian people began 
to follow the example of the French mobs. Neither Joseph 
nor d’Alton realized the spirit abroad, refusing to send sufficient 
reinforcements to the provinces in support of the scattered 
Austrian garrisons. The Belgian revolutionaries, encouraged 
from France, Holland and Prussia, crossed into Holland, and 
came back a regular army of invasion, to inflict many reverses . 
on the scattered Austrians. It was too late for the conciliatory 
tone now adopted. Ina short time the revolutionaries entered 
the capital, the imperial troops retiring; and on December 
26, 1789, the States of Brabant declared themselves 
independent. Other States followed the example, and a 
confederacy, called the United Belgic States, was set up at 
Brussels. 

Meanwhile a very similar state of affairs was on foot in 
Hungary and Galicia, where a very strong feeling had been 
aroused by the religious reforms. The nobles, who were here 
all-powerful and all-privileged, had for some time been at 
friction with Joseph’s ill-judged measures. In 1784 he had 
ordered that German should be the official language in the 
place of Latin and Hungarian. He had introduced the circle 
system of federal rule ; he had abolished serfdom ; re-measured 
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and re-assessed the land, and preached equality before the law. 
The nobles had been exempt from taxation ; Joseph abolished 
the exemption. They were furious and rebelled. On the other 
hand, the peasants, encouraged by his liberal views, broke 
out in bloody insurrection against the nobles. 

In May, 1788, when he applied to the Hungarian Diet for 
money for his Turkish wars it was refused. At last, when on 
the point of death, Joseph repealed for Hungary all his reforms, 
except the abolition of serfdom and some other edicts made 
in favour of the peasants. On February 24, 1790, he died. 

At Joseph’s death the Netherlands had declared independence, 
Hungary was in active rebellion, and Austria in a ferment over 
the new Land Tax. 

Great Britain, when Austria joined with France, had drawn 
off from her and was uniting with Holland and Sweden and 
Prussia, which, under Frederick William, the successor of 
Frederick II., was the hereditary enemy of Austria. The . 
state of affairs both within the Empire and in Europe looked 
very unfavourable to Leopold II., the brother of Joseph, who 
succeeded him. His good sense and moderation saved the 
situation. While preparing for war he approached Frederick 
William of Prussia with proposals for peace, also negotiating 
with Great Britain, while he pushed his war against the Turks 
and moved armies to meet the Prussians. After a series of 
diplomatic marches and counter-marches, in which the bits of 
territory to be cut off and exchanged, were offered, withdrawn 
and compromised, a campaign, in the course of which Kaunitz 
and Hertzberg, the aged ministers of Maria Theresa and 
Frederick II., retired to make way for men who were more in 
sympathy with the new conditions of the world, the foreign 
affairs of the Empire were accommodated and peace was 
restored. 

It was high time for peace abroad, for even the most absolute 
sovereigns, hindered by their position from acquiring a true 
knowledge of affairs, were beginning to hear the noise of the 
waves and the madness of the people, the roaring of the anarchic 
spirit with which they must contend. Even now they found 
it very hard to put aside their territorial disputes with each 
other and unite in a settled policy towards the problem of 
social reform. The absolute ruler, when his commands are 
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questioned, has no resort but force to crush the discontent or 
sulky surrender; he is not inclined to argue with men who 
dispute his righteous plans for their well-being. The first 
impulse is to use force; it is the easiest way, so long as the 
force is there and the money. If concessions are made, they 
come, not as the result of agreement, but as the free gift of 
the ruler to his subjects for which he expects gratitude. He 
has no need to consult their wishes or to negotiate with them. 

But these younger men, brought up in doctrines of absolute 
authority, could not fail to be affected by the new conceptions 
which were invading every corner of European thought. As 
a consequence, the striking feature of their actions was the 
want of decision, of continuity of purpose, the contradictory 
policies, the violent swing given to events by the reactions of 
authority. When they use force they do not use force enough 
or quick enough or with sufficient decision. Nor do they act 
together. There are still the hatreds of history to separate 
them from common advance. The rulers who hold to absolute 
authority, turning their backs on the new growth, Prussia, 
Russia and Turkey, stand aside at the moments when common 
action might have saved Europe from catastrophe. The spirit 
which causes indecision leads sometimes to a disingenuous 
construction of the pledges given on which agreement has 
been made with the disputing peoples, weakening the moral 
force behind the physical force. 

Leopold in principle abandoned Joseph’s liberal ideas; he 
handed education back to the Church and gave back, with 
some moderate changes, the local government. A new land 
tax, being one of the causes of political discontent, he suspended 
and, finally abolishing it, returned to the old system. The 
greatest danger for the moment appeared to come from 
Hungary. Other parts of the Empire were quiet, but the great 
Hungarian nobles refused to be pacified. They were a very 
proud, isolated aristocracy, who had been overridden by 
Joseph violating all their provincial dignities and local customs. 
He had made the most uncalled-for changes, among other 
things replacing Hungarian and Latin as the official language 
by German, and, refusing the Hungarian coronation, had 
carried off the sacred regalia to Vienna. The nobles addressed 
Leopold about the social compact and government originating 
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with the people, as if they had been French or American 
demagogues, and reminded Leopold of the violence by which 
the Belgians had obtained their privileges. They proposed, 
at his coronation, to present a new inaugural act limiting 
very closely the authority of the Crown, which Leopold refused. 
He overawed them by forces gathered in Moravia and Bohemia 
and by the Illyrians who were Greek Catholics, while he brought 
back the regalia, accepted coronation, and showed a conciliatory 
spirit in meeting their wishes in all ways. He insisted on 
toleration for the Greek Catholics, but barely touched the 
questions incurred in feudal despotism. 

The real danger point was the Netherlands. Here, besides 
the opposition to Joseph’s Edict of Toleration for Protestants, 
there was a party, assisted by Dutch revolutionaries and by 
the intrigues of the French Jacobins, who were averse to any 
peaceful settlement. Leopold, in March, 1790, offered to 
restore the provincial privileges, to accept the Joyeuse Entrée _ 
and give back the ecclesiastical rights. The rebels would not 
consider this, but prepared for war, as did Leopold. But war 
waged by Austria in the Netherlands by land was nearly as 
distant as war waged by Britain in America. Leopold asked 
for the mediation of the maritime powers and Prussia.. On 
August 5, 1790, a convention was held at Reichenbach to 
settle territorial disputes between the powers. These were 
ended by a treaty at Szistova in August, 1791, Austria and 
Prussia drawing closer together in the time of stress. At 
Reichenbach Leopold agreed to restore to the Netherlands 
their ancient Constitution under the guarantee of Great Britain, 
Holland and Prussia, and further, not to employ force until 
conciliation had failed. It must have been a humiliating 
moment for the Emperor. In September a Congress was 
opened at the Hague. Leopold offered to the Belgians a 
general amnesty, and that the political situation should return 
to the conditions existing before Joseph’s reforms. 

The time for acceptance of these terms was fixed by the 
Congress at Ledpold’s suggestion as November 21. The 
alternative was war. 

With the example of the French at their elbow, the Netherland 
provinces were slow and unwilling to trust the distant Emperor. 
They proposed further negotiation, while, as usual in all 
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revolutions, the people split into moderates and extremists, 
the moderates wishing for a compromise while the extremists 
made overtures to the French and tried to make the mediating 
powers acknowledge their Republic. This Prussia was willing 
to do, but Great Britain and Holland declined. 

A request for extension of the time was made, the Belgians 
claiming that the constitution offered to them differed from 
that guaranteed at Reichenbach. But their request was 
shortly refused by the Austrian commander who marched into 
the country and subdued it. Then the allied powers put 
pressure on Leopold and a new conference was held at which 
Count Mercy, Leopold’s representative, gave way and agreed 
to place all matters as they were at the time of the inauguration 
of Charles VI. But Leopold refused to ratify this concession, 
holding to the terms offered at the Hague, and he refused any 
further interference of the allied powers. Taking violent 
measures by arrests of deputies, he prepared to hold the Nether- 
lands by force. Whatever were his motives in this shift, 
whether he hoped for a counter revolution in France, or was 
unwilling to tie himself to Great Britain and Holland, or feared 
the example, his rule of force succeeded for a time, though the 
discontents occasioned by distrust of his word continued. But 
when war broke out between Austria and France, in the place 
of a loyal and contented people in the Netherlands, and allies 
who would have stood by him in war, the Austrians have to 
fight France alone in Flanders with a rebellious population 
behind him. It is time to turn to France. 

vi. Louis XVI. of France, 1774-93.—The difficulties which 
confronted the other rulers of Europe at this time were as 
nothing compared to those which faced Louis XVI. when, at 
the age of twenty, he ascended the throne of France in 1774. 
The evils to be surmounted were so great as to demand more 
than common powers of heart and mind combined with great 
knowledge. Every part of the social and political systems of 
life in Europe was in need of urgent reform and in France 
far more than in the rest of Europe. The rulers in all countries 
had to combat the restless discontent and dangerous doctrines 
affecting men’s minds, discontent rendered dangerous in a 
country like France chiefly by the want of proper instruction 
to enable the masses to distinguish between real facts and the 

AA 
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gloss put upon them by the agitators. Throughout the whole 
course of the French Revolution fear and distrust, arising from 
want of knowledge, led to misconstruction of every harmless 
act. The actions of the king and queen, of their ministers, 
of foreign powers, of the moderate advisers, were throughout 
distorted by those to whose interest it was that trouble should 
be created, and the lies were believed by the unlettered 
multitude, of whom very few could read. Arthur Young finds ~ 
everywhere an absolute belief in a story that the Queen is 
conspiring with the Comte d’Artois to blow up the Assembly, 
and crush the people. In view of the condition of the world 
no time could be lost in thoroughly reforming every part of 
the machinery of state. 

The European population had an excuse for their discontent, 
which was utterly wanting to the agitators of self-governing 
Massachusetts. Excluded from any share in political affairs, 
they were tempted to form theories concerning facts of which _ 
they were ignorant. They began to compare the conditions 
of their own country with others, a dangerous interest, whether 
the comparison was with England or Holland or the States of 
the Netherlands, or even with Spain. The thinking men who 
have knowledge are forming theories of comparative law and 
philosophy, like Montesquieu ; general theories on natural 
features of the universe and other facts, like Marmontel, 
Diderot and Buffon; and destructive criticism of spiritual 
authority, like Voltaire. All the system of the universe is 
being remade in theory without any reference to realities, to 
past history or to present facts, by experiment as opposed to 
authority. Nature was to be explored and to be put in the 
place of God. 

Such theories would have done little damage, had time and 
means been allowed to carry out extensive changes and reform 
the evils which existed. The king and queen were both earnest 
well-wishers to their people, working steadily from the first 
for improvement on the broadest lines, setting a good example, 
urging it upon others and helping the poor. Their example 
was followed by many of the nobles and great churchmen. 
The events of the Revolution were so terrible, the mistakes 
made so great, the examples of evil so many, that attention 
has been drawn from the givat efforts made by the king and 
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his ministers to restore the balance of authority and redress 
evils. 

The reformers had to meet two opposed forces. First, the 
vested interests of the nobility and churchmen, and ofthe 
very numerous officials who ruled the country and were opposed 
to changes which lessened their wealth and influence. Though 
Louis was served at the outset by excellent ministers, their 
work was negatived by the opposition of a bureaucracy which, 
like the Whig junta which George III. overthrew, were ready 
to sacrifice all the interests of their country to the preservation 
of their political power and influence. Turgot made tremendous 
efforts at reform, abolishing wasteful and evil institutions, 
and working for freedom of trade and the widening of the basis 
of political power. In January, 1776, he proposed six edicts, 
‘dealing with abuses, some of which seem small things, but all 
of them tending to freedom. Colbert had introduced and 
nursed manufactures. But he regulated minutely the details 
of production and checked improvement and _ invention. 
Every department of trade came to be governed by the trade 
unions called guilds, close corporations of a few families. 
The Bourse was such a corporation of aristocrats. Guilds 
multiplied and guild division became more minute. Turgot 
abolished the guilds, closed the Caisse d’escompte of Poissy, 
abolished the royal Corvée, suppressed the market regulations, 
and the offices of ports, quays, halls and markets which impeded 
the provisioning of Paris, and suppressed the purchase in 
common of tallow by the chandlers. He established free trade 
in corn. But these reforms, slight as they were, offended 
a crowd of highly-placed interests, and required a bed of justice 
to obtain their registry in the Parlement, which, in opposition 
to the views of his ministers, Louis had restored. In May, 
1776, Turgot was obliged to resign, and affairs reverted to the 
old conditions. 

The opposition of the horde of officials, who swarmed over 
France and lived on the country, not only made reform almost 
impossible but ate up a great part of the revenue collected in 
waste of collection. There was always a great arrear of money 
due to the Treasury, great spending of future revenue not 
collected, and great speculation in it, whether collected or not. 
As a matter of fact, the Treasury had been bankrupt ever 
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since the days of Louis XIV.; there was a perpetual deficit 
and a mountain of unpaid loans. 

At the accession of Louis XVI. the State had borrowed 
1,740 millions of livres, and dragged behind this a floating debt 
of 600 millions. There was no means under existing conditions 
of liquidating these debts. Turgot made economic reforms, 
but in spite of these, according to Taine, the profuse and insane 
private expenditure of the king and his reckless gifts left him, 
in 1778, with a debt of nearly 800,000 livres to his wine merchant 
and nearly three and a half millions to his purveyor. Sybel 
estimates court expenditure as forty millions, not counting 
royal hunts and journeys, salaries of officers and maintenance 
of palaces ; war office, 89 millions to administration, 44 millions 
pay and commissariat of troops and 46 millions for salaries of 
officers; about 100 millions for money orders of the king 
himself, for presents to various officials, etc., repayment of 
foreign loans, interest and discount to Treasury officials, - 
remission of taxes, etc. ; bridges and roads, 4 millions ; public 
buildings, 2 millions; hospitals, etc., 6 millions. The deficit 
in 1787 was 198 millions. si 

When, in 1778, there was war with England over America, 
the debts increased and the means of liquidating them 
diminished. Then came Necker and Calonne. Credit was 
exhausted and no further tax was possible. Calonne was 
turned down by the Assembly of Notables, he falls and Brienne 
after him, and Necker comes again. The Parlement of Paris 
demands the States General, which has not been called for 
two hundred years. It is to be called on April 27, 1789. 
All the privileged classes and holders of monopolies were 
vehement in their opposition to any reform. The young nobles, 
under the leadership of Philippe Egalité, Duke of Orleans, 
armed the Paris mob and the peasants against them. 

An authority of great interest for this time is Gouverneur 
Morris, an American who, coming on business, arrived at 
Havre on January 27, 1789. Jefferson was then ambassador 
at Versailles. Morris, an acute financier, was the man who, 
when Lord North sent his conciliatory proposals to the 
Americans, drew up the reply refusing to treat until indepen- 
dence was acknowledged. He was agent to make a treaty 
with America over various disputed questions and to make 
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a treaty of commerce. His shrewd opinions are very valuable 
as historical matter as he writes to his friends. He is very 
fearful of what may happen, “for Louis XVI. has himself 
proclaimed from the throne a wish that every barrier should 
be thrown down which time or accident may have opposed 
to the general felicity of the people.” He shows us a king 
wholly unable to cope with a condition which required a man 
ofiron.* The king, he says, “has no talents for action, and, 
a very religious man, found himself fettered by his oaths to 
the Constitution, would not step forward, and, of course, there 
was no standard to which the adherents of the two Chambers 
could repair.” Writing to Jefferson on December 381, 1792, 
just before the king’s murder, Morris says, “To a person less 
intimately acquainted than you are with the history of human 
affairs it would seem strange that the mildest monarch who 
ever filled the French throne, one who is precipitated from it 
precisely because he would not adopt the harsh measures of 
his predecessors, a man whom none could charge witha 
criminal act, should be prosecuted as one of the most nefarious 
tyrants that ever disgraced the annals of human nature.” 
To which the retort would be ready : read your own Declaration 
of Independence ; this is what you and the Whigs said about 
King George ITI. 

The second opposed force was this same Declaration of 
Independence to which King Louis had bound himself when he 


* When in 1791, urged by the Queen, Louis accepted the Constitution, he 
wrote in October a letter to his brothers, urging them to abstain from protest, 
which would only exasperate the people. He said that violent measures 
could only lead to horrors of every kind; that a King could never introduce 
an army of foreigners into his kingdom. ‘It has been said,” he continued 
(Sybel I., 367) “ that a King always seeks to recover his lost power; but I 
cannot on that account enter upon a course which would lead to the ruin of 
my people, and expose me to the reproaches of my own conscience. I, there- 
fore, unite with the people on giving the constitution a trial. But the people 
are changed in all their views ; the lower classes long for licence and the higher 
for equality : the former find themselves regarded with respect and the latter 
see nothing superior to themselves. In the pleasure derived from this proud 
self-consciousness all other considerations are lost sight of. Every man finds 
fault with some particular provision of the constitution, and yet hopes that its 
completion will produce a state of perfect happiness. Every attempt to 
overthrow it would, I am convinced, rouse a storm, of which no one could see 
the end. The people must be allowed to put it to the proof, and then they will 
soon discover that they have been deceived. I am prepared, therefore, to 
drag on a wretched existence, and I call on you to support my plans by entire 
resignation on your part; you have indeed sufficient reason to be angry, you 


have suffered much, but have I passed joyous days ?”’ 
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entered into war with Britain in favour of her revolted colonies. 
That Declaration, after setting forth the rights of man, con- 
tinued: “ That, whenever any form of government becomes 
destructive of these ends, it is the right of the people to alter 
or abolish it. . . . When a long train of abuses and 
usurpations, pursuing invariably the same object, evinces a 
design to reduce them under absolute despotism, it is their 
right, it is their duty, to throw off such government.” When, 
in December, 1791, Tippoo Sahib sent a private message to 
Louis, asking for 6,000 troops with which to drive the British 
out of India, Louis, de Moleville says, refused it, saying, 
“‘ This resembles the affair of America which I never think of 
without regret. My youth was taken advantage of at that 
time and we suffer for it now. The lesson is too severe to be 
forgotten.” In the previous October an address had been 
received, directed to the National Assembly, King, and French 
nation from “la société constitutionelle des Whigs de Londres, — 
enfans de la liberté,” applauding the Revolution. (De Moleville.) 

Neither Louis nor any other of the new rulers would appear 
to have realized that what they were fighting was not merely 
discontent at existing conditions but a theory, an idea, and 
further, a false theory and an idea of the imagination. To that 
theory Louis had assented, and in support of it he had sent 
French soldiers to fight his ancient enemy. There is only one 
way in which a wrong theory or a false idea can be fought 
successfully, and that is by replacing it by a better one, showing 
the discontented by a speedy removal of grievances the superior 
advantage of their present condition. You cannot fight an 
idea, however foolish, whether it was the rights of man in 
Massachusetts, or Europe in the eighteenth century, or the 
proletariat socialism and communism which is its lineal 
descendant in the twentieth by the use of force, which only 
appears to the man possessed of the idea as proving the weakness 
of moral authority. Nor can you meet it by conciliation 
beyond the capacity of the crowd to understand “‘ the secret 
lets and hindrances which in public proceedings are innumer- 
able and inevitable.” Every such situation must be judged 
by the principle which Milton lays down in the Areopagitica: 
“ This is not the liberty which we can hope, that no grievances 
should ever arise in the commonwealth—that let no man in 
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this world expect: but when complaints are freely heard, 
deeply considered, and speedily reformed—then is the utmost 
bound of civil liberty obtained that wise men hope for.” 


CHAPTER XVI 
THE FRENCH REVOLUTION 


i. The Condition of the French People.—The sufferings of the 
French people at that time were almost incredible, but there 
had appeared to be no remedy. They suffered in deadly 
patience until they had seen a wealthy people in America 
‘possessed of every means of happiness which true liberty can 
give, rise against their rulers and claim and obtain independence. 
One has to ask oneself with what ideas, with what theories of 
the betterment of society could the continental rulers at the 
end of the eighteenth century combat the false absurdities of 
the doctrine of the rights of man. The existing society was 
impossible on the face of it. Was it possible to replace it with 
anything better, and, if so, what? 

The attraction of the nobles and the great churchmen to the 
Court, and their alienation from the people, had gone very 
much further in France than in any other country. The 
influence of political and social life which in England was 
centrifugal, in France was centripetal. The nobles crowded to 
the Court at Versailles, and the intendant destroyed his local 
influence, took over his public duties, and separated him from 
his people and the poor around him. Mr. Justice Shallow 
and Squire Western were equally absent. ' As it is expressed, 
“ The flock that was formerly devoured by wolves is now eaten 
up by lice.” 

Speaking of the property of the Prince of Soubise, Arthur 
Young says: ‘‘ The Duke of Bouillon’s and this Prince’s are 
two of the greatest properties in France; and all the signs 
I have yet seen of their greatness are waste, landes, deserts, 
fern, ling. Go to their residence, wherever it may be, and you 
would probably find them in the midst of a forest very well 
peopled with deer, wild boars and wolves.” Banishment 
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alone, he says, will force the French nobility to execute what 
the English do for pleasure—reside upon and adorn their 
estates. Itis estimated that one quarter of the soil is absolutely 
lying waste. But he also tells us that he finds many of the 
nobles experimenting in agriculture, encouraging manufactures 
and building mills. And it must be kept in mind that, according 
to Arthur Young, supported by French authorities, one-third 
of the land was, subject to a number of irritating little feudal 
exactions of the lords, as it still is, in the hands of the peasants 
as owners. 

The contrast between the feverish excitement of Paris and the 
apathy of the country is frequently noticed by travellers. 
Arthur Young tells of the lack of news and newspapers in the 
country, and the general ignorance and apathy, while he com- 
ments on the mass of pamphlets being turned out in Paris in 
June 1789 (18 came out to-day, 16 yesterday, and 92 last week), 
and there is no restriction either in pamphlets or in the speeches 
of the orators of the Palais Royal by the government. 

He admires the splendid roads and bridges made by the 
corvée, but he also notes the very small traffic on them and 
comments on the inequality of levying the aille for them, 
putting all the burden on the poor. The inns, in contrast, are 
remarkably bad, showing the want of traffic. 

The capitaineries, the preserves of the nobles, are, he says, four 
hundred leagues of country. The forest round Chantilly, be- 
longing to the Prince of Condé, is immense. The capitainerie 
is above a hundred miles in circumference ; that is to say, all 
the inhabitants to that extent are pestered with game, without 
permission to destroy it, in order to give one man diversion. 
Numerous decrees had been passed prohibiting weeding and 
hoeing for fear the young partridges should be disturbed, steeping 
grains lest it should injure the game, manuring with night soil for 
fear of injuring the flavour, mowing hay or removing stubble so as 
to take away shelter for game, Thus, while the production on 
the land in England was being almost doubled by the enclosures 
of waste land and land subject to the slovenly cultivation of 
communal farming (see Young’s Annals of Agriculture, 1783) the 
land of France was going back to waste, occupied by wild beasts.* 


* Did we dare, writes a village in Champagne to the King, we would plant 
the slopes with vines: but we are so persecuted by the clerks of the excise 
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The fields, says Young, are scenes of pitiable management, as 
the houses are of misery. He considers that French agriculture 
has not progressed beyond that of the tenth century, and that 
the yield of the English acre was 28 bushels to the French 18.* 
Yet, says Lavergne (Economie Rurale), agriculture was the 
occupation of some four-fifths of the French people. As a 
result, where a peasant could not buy the land from a ruined 
noble, he farmed for the absentee on the méayer system, pay- 
ing half in produce, the lord finding seed corn, stock and imple- 
ments, a system of farming which required very little capital. 
Yet all this might have been surmounted but for the method of 
collection of taxes. 

The absentee lord, who left to an agent or a sub-agent the 
collection of his heavy dues, was a chief cause of the decay of the 
land. “ The ruin or the impoverishment of agriculture,” says 
Taine, (Ancien Régime) “is again one of the effects of absen- 
teeism : there is perhaps one third of the soil of France, which, 
deserted, as in Ireland, was as badly tilled, as little productive 
as in Ireland in the hands of the rich absentees, the English 
bishops, deans and nobles; . . . they descant among them- 
selves about the rights of man; the sight of the pale face of a 
hungry peasant would give them pain. But they never see him.”’ 

Still, all this, as part of the inevitable story of the rich and poor, 
might have passed if time had been given to apply the remedy 
which Louis and his ministers were seeking, and if bankruptcy 
would have permitted the means. But the worst evil of all lay 
in the mode of taxation and the collection of taxes. We have an 
account of the taxes and of the mode of their collection in a con- 
temporary document recently republished, the Rémontrance of 
the Cour des Aides, (Paris, April-May, 1775, Reprint edited by 
J. H. Robinson, with English translation by Grace R. Robinson. 
Original Sources of European History, Philadelphia, Penn., 1899. 


London., P. S. King & Son.) 
The Cour des Aides was a very ancient Court, which dealt 


we would rather pull up those already planted: the wine that we could make 
would all go to them, scarcely any of it remaining for ourselves. These 
exactions are a great scourge and to escape them we would rather let the 
ground lie waste. : Foe 

2 Taine gives the following instances of taxation: A large farm in Picardy 
worth to the owner 3,600 livres, pays 1,800 livres to the King and 1,311 livres 
to the tithe owner. Another in the Soissonnais rented for 4,500 livres, pays 
2,200 livres taxes and more than 1,000 livres to the tithes. 
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with taxation, trying suits involving the farmers of the revenue 
and their contracts with the Crown, and also cases which con- 
cerned the privileges and exemptions of the nobility and clergy 
from taxation. Throughout this Revolution a chief point is 
that the nobles and higher clergy almost entirely escaped taxa- 
tion for the enormous debts and deficits and expenses of the 
Crown, which fell entirely on the very poorest part of the com- 
munity least able to bear it. This Court had been abolished 
with the Parlements in 1771 by Louis XV. and his Chancellor 
Maupeou, but it was revived by Louis XVI. with some restric- 
tions in November,1774, Malesherbes, the great aged lawyer 
who dared to defend Louis XVI. at the mock trial before his 
murder, was now President of this Court. He drew up, in 1775, 
in simple language, this protest for the instruction of the young 
king. It isa very long document, but worth perusal on every 
page. 


A great Company, the General Farm, had the monopoly for _ 


a lump sum of collecting the greater part of the taxes. The 
regulations under which they acted were unknown and varying, 
used with severity against objectors or against the helpless and 
poor. 

The farmed taxes, they say, were not so onerous by reason of 
the actual sums paid by the people into the Treasury, as on 
account of the cost of collection and profits made by the farmers. 
Terrible penalties, even death, were enacted for smuggling, as 
affecting the revenue. The manufacture of many articles, such 
as tobacco and salt, was forbidden in the interests of the farmer’s 
monopoly. As an example of the procedure and of the insults 
put upon the people by the farmers’ underlings, tobacco being 
at an enormous price, accompanied, of course, by much smuggling, 
houses can be indiscriminately searched by the clerks of the 
farmer. If the person accused denies, he must prove the con- 
trary, which he cannot always do, to say nothing of technicali- 
ties of the law. A steady war goes on between smugglers and 
spies, the farmers having spies in every house and place of busi- 
ness and learning the family secrets from the taxes documents, 
the clerks being paid in part by the fines recovered,a premium 
on perjury.. 

The suits brought by the farmers were not heard by the 
Cour des Aides, but before a single intendant. “Mais telle est, 
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Sire, (section 30) la nature du pouvoir arbitraire que la justice 
et ’humanité elle-méme perdent tous leurs droits quand un 
seul homme est sourd a leur voix.”” They remind him that the 
glory of past generations has to be paid for by the present, and 
that he is surrounded by those who believe is royal grandeur to 
consist only in luxury, while the miserable creature weighed 
down by the taxes is far away. 

The inequality of taxes collected in the various departments 
led to customs levies, fraud and every variety of interference in 
life. Excessive taxes, they admit, were necessary, but they 
should be definite and not depend on the greed or caprice of the 
farmer, whose interests are opposed to simplicity. They can 
only suggest economy in expenditure. 

They urge reform in the imprisonment of citizens, and an enquiry 
into the/ettres de cachet and their abuse, instancing a case where a 
merchant, after an imprisonment of a year and a half, including a 
month in a dark underground dungeon with a chain on him, was 
found to be the wrong man. The farmers managed to remove 
the case from the Cour des Aides where he had sued for damages 
to the Royal Council, in spite of the protest in 1770 of the Cour 
des Aides. They plead for publicity, and urge that the prisoner 
should know the cause of arrest and be defended. 

They call for tribunals governed by fixed laws, the royal 
authority to be subject to three kinds of power, ‘ celui des 
loix, celui des recours a |’autorité supérieure, celui d’opinion 
publique.”” The government which it is desired to establish in 
France they say is oriental despotism ; the power of arms has 
been entirely concentrated in the sovereign. They complain of 
the gradual destruction of the Provincial Assemblies; of the 
authority of the community taken away by the intendant, the 
restrictions placed upon the Parlements, of theabuse of thecorvée, 
of the unfairness of the imposition of the taille at the will of the 
intendant, of taxes assessed secretly, and of elected tax assessors 
replaced by government officials who had purchased their 
offices, and of inquisitorial methods of collection. It is the 
people at large who bear the burden of the taxes, which are so 
complicated that each province, each association, each profes- 
sion, is subjected to some particular revenue law, and has its 
own grievances to put before Your Majesty. And pointing out 
the series of ministers, clerks, and minor officials by whom the 
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taxes were imposed, they say, each of these throws respon- 
sibility on the one above up to the King. If objection is made, 
it is said that one must not doubt an order made by the King. 


ii. The Elements of Revolution—Such a condition of 
affairs would at any time have been difficult to assuage without 
revolution, especially as the suffering was made worse by a des- 
perately severe winter, the Seine frozen from Paris to Havre, 
frightful hailstorms which destroyed crops and fruit, and several 
very bad harvests. Morris, Young and others notice the 
dreadful lack of bread, and prophesy a terrible Revolution. 

When the men responsible for reform were faced with an idea 
based on fantastic theory, accompanied by national bank- 
ruptcy, it can be seen that a peaceful solution was impossible. 
Morris likens the conditions to that of America, ‘‘ the reverence 
for ancient establishments gone, existing forms shaken to the _ 
foundation, and a new order of things about to take place.” 
The Revolution, he says, ‘‘ which is carrying on in this country is 
a strange one. A few people who have set it going look with 
astonishment at their own work. The ministers contribute to 
the destruction of all ministerial authority without knowing 
what they are doing or what todo. It will depend much on the 
chapter of accidents, who will govern the States General or 
whether they will be at all governable. Gods! what a theatre 
there is for a first-rate character.” 

But it is a peculiarity of revolutionary movements that they 
seldom give rise to approximately great men, that is to say, men 
with constructive ideas. The tradition of obedience to the law 
is very strong. So long as it lasts, the best, sanest and most 
thoughtful men obey the law and are disarmed, while the fierce 
and violent defy the law and weaken it. In our own Revolution 
of the seventeenth century Cromwell stood out, not by reason 
of his own stature, which, unless as a soldier, was nothing, but 
because of the littleness of the men associated with him; no 
great man at all appeared in the Revolution of 1688 or in the 
American Revolution. Mirabeau alone is a great man, head and 
shoulders above all the men of the French Revolution, and he 
is unable to obtain his ends because of the weak indecision of 
those with whom he tries to act. 

Both Morris and Young appear thoroughly to have 
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gauged the position in France. Leaving for England at the 
end of July, 1789, Morris wrote to Washington: “This country 
is at present as near to anarchy as society can approach with- 
out dissolution.” He prophesies either a. pure monarchy, 
though he doubts if the soldiers will act, or a vast Republic. 
“A democracy, can that last? I think not. I am sure not, 
unless the whole people are changed.” ‘‘ Everything now” (in 
October, 1789) ‘‘ it is, as it were, out of joint. The army with- 
out discipline or obedience. The civil magistracy annihilated. 
The finances deplorable. They have no fixed system to get 
through the difficulties, but live upon expedients, and are at 
the mercy of projectors. There is no order anywhere.” 

At the end of June, 1789, Arthur Young writes: ‘“ The fer- 
ment is beyond description ; ten thousand people have been 
all this day in the Palais Royal ; it is plain to me from many 
conversations I have been witness to, and the constant meetings, 
united with the inflammatory publications that hourly appear, 
that nothing the King or Court could do would now satisfy 
the people.” 

The King was prepared to do nothing. He did not under- 
stand that he was fighting an idea, and that the first and most 
necessary step was to enforce order and give men time to think. 
At theend of June, 1789, after the Tiers Etat had met in the 
Tennis Court, and the mob in Parishad stormed the Archbishop’s 
palace, the troops at Versailles, defending the Hall of Deputies 
from the mob, were mutinous. The King sent for the Duc de 
Luxembourg, President of the nobility, and ordered him to 
effect union with the Commons. ‘I have no money,” he said, 
“and the army is full of mutiny : I cannot protect you, for my 
_ own life isin danger.” ‘“‘ To do that,’”’ replied the Duke, “in the 
present state of public opionion is to proclaim the omnipotence 
of the States General. The nobles are ready to die for their 
King,” ‘Ido not wish,’ replied Louis, ‘‘ that any man should 
lose his life for me ” (Bertrand de Moleville). I do not think it 
is necessary in view of his attitude to repeat the story so often 
and eloquently told of the massacres in the years that followed, 
in August, in the Tuilleries, of September, of the Terror, of 
the murders of the Princesse de Lamballe, of the King himself 
and of his Queen. It is sufficient to say that, when anything 
practical was attempted, it failed because no two leaders had the 
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same view or would work together. The plans of Mirabeau 
were set aside by the King; Lafayette and Necker gave each 
other no support ; when the Assembly meets, there is no one 
to lead, to lay down rules of procedure or conduct. The army 
went absolutely to pieces. In 1791, says de Moleville, the 
vacancies of the officers in the infantry and cavalry amounted 
to 1982. In his account of the navy the chief difficulty was 
insurbordination. There was no police in Paris, which was in- 
festered with beggars, thieves and criminals. As to money in 
May, 1789, Necker admitted a deficit of 56 millions, a false 
estimate, as the deficit was nearly 200 millions. Thereupon 
the National Assembly began a series of reforms, levying taxes 
on all without exception. This worked on an inquisitorial 
principle, very slowly, and as they were deprived of the financial — 
resources of the old régime, and the new ones were uncertain, 
the finances were in great confusion. The Assembly accepted 
all the debts of the state, and refused to hear of bankruptcy — 
in 1789. 


iii. The General Assembly.—The accounts given of the 
General Assembly, “the Wild Ass,” as Mirabeau so appro- 
priately called it, give a sad picture of the depths to which a 
Parliament under the domination of an idea may fall. Were I, 
says de Moleville, (Vol. 1.,p. 72) to give a minute account of the 
gross and tumultuous debates which preceded this decree, of 
the violent agitation and clamours of a crowd of these deputies, 
their matted locks, their shabby clothes, their speaking all 
at once, insulting one another, threatening with their fists, 
ready every monent to come to blows, the reader would rather 
think that he was reading a disgusting narrative of some 
Billingsgate squabble than the minutes of the sitting of the 
representatives of the nation, accusing, trying and condemning 
to death the King’s brothers and the French nobility.* 

* The methods of debate of the ‘“‘ Wild Ass” are still in use in the French 
Assembly. The following, from The Times of March 21st, 1925, resulted from 
an expression used by M. Herriot, the French Prime Minister, at the Tribune. 
This phrase produced an indescribable outburst from the whole Chamber. At 
first it was mainly from the Left. The Government benches rose en masse 
and broke into fierce bursts of clapping. Then the Right began to retaliate 
by slamming the lids of their desks and by angry shouts of protest. The Left 
continued its applause, and rose to cheer again and again. Then, before any- 


one could realize what was happening, half a dozen Deputies from the extreme 
Right and the extreme Left came to blows in the open space before the Tribune, 
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In the night of August 4, 1789, when feudal rights, titles and 
privileges were abolished, the Assembly, says a contemporary, 
“presents the spectacle of an inebriated crowd in a shop of 
valuable furniture, breaking and smashing at will whatever 
they can lay their hands on.’”’ Young’s account is very similar. 
He notices the indecent clapping and noise by the galleries of 
Assembly, saying that nothing was so glaringly ridiculous, but 
the mob swallowed it with indiscriminating faith. Morris 
says of the Assembly in 1791, “It is impossible to imagine a 
more disorderly Assembly. They neither reason, examine, nor 
discuss. They clap those whom they approve, and hiss those 
whom they disapprove. They have unhinged everything. The 
executive authority is reduced to a name. It is an anarchy 
beyond conception. The Assembly, he says, may be divided 
into three parts, one called the aristocrats who were without a 
leader or a plan, another which has no name, but which consists 
of all sorts of people really friends to a free government. These 
people have their ideas from books,* and it is not to be wondered 
at, if the systems taken out of books are fit for nothing else but 
to be put into books again. The third is composed of what is 
called here the envagés, that is, the “madmen.” These are most 
numerous and are of that class which in America is known by the 
name of “ pettifogging lawyers,” together with a host of curates 
and many of those who in all revolutions throng to the standard 
of change because they are “not well.” This party, in close 
alliance with the populace, derives from that circumstance very 
great authority . . . The torrent rushes on irresistibly 
until it shall have wasted itself.’”’ “ They spend their time 
in hollowing and bawling, the speaker being forced by interrup- 
tion to leave the pulpit if they don’t want to hear him.” Of 
the matter to which they listened the following is an instance : 
“ True and complete liberty,’ said Isouard at the Tribune, Nov- 
ember 14,1791, “‘is not to be purchased but with rivers of blood. 
Let them be condemned to death. This vigorous measure, 
employed by despotism, would be a crime ; but it is an act of 


and in a moment the little knot had become a struggling mass, in which 30 
or 40 members were engaged. A couple of ballot boxes, used as missiles, burst 
like bombs, and little blue slips of paper were showered all over the scrimmage. 
M. Painlevé put on his top hat as a sign that the sitting was suspended, and 
left the President’s seat before the ushers were able to restore order and clear 
the Chamber. 

* Like Morris’s friends in America. 
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justice when dictated by necessity and exercised by the real 
sovereign, the people.” By a doctrine, called the identity of 
the person, every bit of evidence between accusation and con- 
demnation was avoided. 

iv. Fighting an Idea. The Views of the Onlookers.—Any 
effort to meet the falsity of an idea must be supported by moral 
force. Revolutionaries, knowing this, always attack the exist- 
ing system of morals. Morris may have been rather puritanical 
in his view of morality, but of the moral condition of Paris he 
speaks in no uncertain tones. Paris, perhaps, he says, “is as 
wicked a spot as exists. Incest, murder, bestiality, fraud, 
rapine, oppression, baseness, cruelty ; and yet this is the city 
which has stepped forward in the sacred cause of liberty. 
Everybody agrees that there is an utter prostration of morals 

but this general position can never convey to the 
American mind the degree of depravity. It is not by any 
figure of rhetoric or force of language that the idea can be 
communicated. There are men and women who are greatly 
and eminently virtuous, but they stand forward from a back- 
ground deeply and darkly shaded. The great mass of the 
people have no religion but their priests, no law but their 
superiors, no morals but their own interests. ‘“ There is” 
he says, “one fatal principle which pervades all ranks. It is 
a perfect indifference to the violation of all engagements. 
Inconstancy is so mingled in the blood, marrow and essence 
of these people. These are the people who, led by drunken 
curates, are now on the high road @ la Liberté and the 
first use they make of it is to form insurrections for want of 
bread . . . I have no confidence in the morals of the 
people. The King is anxious to secure their permanent 
happiness, but alas! they are not in a state of mind to receive 
good at his hands. Suspicion, that constant companion of 
vice and weakness, has loosened every bond of social union 
and blasts every honest hope at the moment of its budding.” 
Hoping, in 1792, that the principles of the French Revolution 
will spread over Europe, this common-sense American says, “ I 
do not greatly indulge the flattering illlusions of hope, because 
I do not yet perceive the reformation of morals without which 
liberty is but an empty sound.” Writing on December 24, 
1792, he says, ‘“‘ Think of the destruction of hundreds who had 
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long been the best people of a country without form of trial, and 
their bodies thrown like dead dogs into the first hole that 
offered. At least two hundred of these unhappy victims had 
committed no other crime than that of being ecclesiastics of 
irreproachable lives, who were conscientiously scrupulous of 
taking an oath prescribed to them.” 

By the side of Morris’s drunken curates we must put the 
following passage from Voltaire, quoted by Taine, Ancien 
Régime. “ I pity the lot of a country curate, obliged to contend 
for a sheaf of wheat with his unfortunate parishioner, to plead 
against him to exact tithe of peas and lentils, to waste his 
miserable existence in constant strife. . . I pity still more 
the curate with a fixed allowance to whom monks, called 
great tithe owners, dare offer a salary of forty ducats to go 
‘about during the year, two or three miles from his home, day and 
night, in sunshine and rain, in the snow and in the ice, exercising 
the most trying and most disagreeable functions.” 

In July, 1789, Romilly, at the request of Mirabeau, sent over 
the standing orders of the British House of Commons. But the 
“Wild Ass’ will have none of them. The deputies have no 
sense of order or obedience and intense conceit. Among such 
men, says Arthur Young, the common idea is that anything 
tending towards a separate order, like our House of Lords, is 
absolutely inconsistent with liberty. ‘I find,” he says, “a 
general ignorance of the principles of government ; a strange 
and unaccountable appeal, on the one side, to ideal and visionary 
rights of nature ; and, on the other, no settled plan that shall give 
security to the people for being in the future in a much better 
situation than hitherto ; a security absolutely necessary ” and 
the only means of fighting the false theories. They call, says 
Young, for the “regeneration of the kingdom, by which it is 
impossible . . . to understand anything more than a 
theoretic perfection of government ; questionable in its origin, 
hazardous in its progress, and visionary in its end.” 

I have made use of Morris and Young as two impartial men 
who, each the complement of the other, give a better view of the 
French Revolution than other contemporary writers. They 
were both thorough men of affairs, Morris a revolutionary by 
experience, but, unlike Jefferson and Adams, seeing that the 
value of the revolutionary methods depended upon the condition 

BB 
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of the people who exercised them. The great mass of Americans 
were in such a state of ungoverned freedom that to them the 
doctrine of the Rights of Man was hardly more than a declara- 
tion of existing conditions. The Frenchman was in no sense 
fit for freedom. Morris deals with Paris, finance and trade, 
Young travels the country districts, and examines agriculture 
and social conditions. 

Both men seem to have seen very clearly the almost hopeless 
outlook of affairs. Young dwells much on the complete bank- 
ruptcy of the country and the impossibility of reform without 
the States General, which would mean Revolution. “A strong 
leaven of liberty,” he says, “‘ increasing every hour since the 
American Revolution.” Morris, desiring the success of the 
revolt, despairs of its democracy. His judgments of the future 
course of the nations and their characters would appear to be 
just. Writing from Berlin, in 1796, to Lord Grenville, he says, 
“‘T have no doubt that when France, whether she falls under _ 
the dominion of a usurper (the natural termination of her pre- 
sent state), or whether she forms herself into some tolerable shape 
of Republic, may become dangerous to the liberty of all Europe.” 
On the other hand, he says of the Prussians, “‘ The character 
of this people, formed by a succession of rapacious princes, is 
turned towards usurpation—the moral principles of a Prussian 
go to the possession of whatever he can acquire; and so little 
is he the slave of what he calls vulgar prejudice that, give him 
the opportunity and means, he will save you the trouble of 
finding him a pretext.” Of Flanders, writing at Antwerp, he 
says, “‘ The interest of France is to possess this country, by which 
means she keeps all enemies at a most respectable distance, 
and the interest of this country is to become subject to Britain, 
for by that means only can they enjoy the benefit of an exten- 
sive commerce,” 

Young, meanwhile, is noticing the severe effect of the Revo- 
lution on the manufacturers, already pressed hard by English 
rivalry. The anarchy diminished men’s incomes, made them 
hoard and limited consumption and drove out of the kingdom 
both those who spent money and the workers who found them- 
selves unemployed. The farmers meanwhile not only profited 
by not paying taxes and by the abolition of tithes and feudal 
imports, but by the high price of corn, owing to the government’s 
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mischievous interference in its distribution. The public loss 
in revenue in 1789 was 175 million livres, which remained in 
the pockets of the small taxpayers. Meanwhile Philippe Egalité 
_ was financing the Revolution. 


CHAPTER XVII 
THE END OF THE CENTURY 


i. The European Continent. France and Germany.—We 
have then this prospect in Europe at the end of the century ; 
the peoples of nearly all European countries living under and 
accustomed to the yoke of absolute authority, lay and ecclesias- 
tical, are encouraged to disobedience and revolt by the sight 
of the American colonists, the most free people in the world, 
wealthy and unthreatened by military danger, separating them- 
selves by successful rebellion from their king, with the assistance 
of the kings of France, Spain and Holland. They hear, too, by 
rumours, of the doctrine of the Rights of Man set up by these 
colonists. The people of France, driven mad by hunger and 
oppressive taxation, a madness from which I venture to say 
they have never recovered, revolted against their government, 
and plunged their own country and their continental neigh- 
bours into a hopeless anarchy. “Sire,” said the Bishop of 
Nancy from the pulpit, May 4, 1789, “the people over which 
you reign have given unmistakable proofs of its patience. 
They are martyrs in whom life seems to have been allowed to 
enable them to suffer the longer.”’ 

Do not let any writer persuade you that this or that man or 
nation was responsible for the European anarchy. It was a 
disease, just as much as in our day influenza is a disease ; the 
power to resist the attack depends in either case on the healthy 
condition of the person or nation attacked. It ran its course 
like any other disease. But its direction was changed and its 
violence increased by the disturbance of war. 

The ‘“ Wild Ass” was frantic for war with Austria, but 
Leopold, who had succeeded Joseph, did everything that lay in 
his power to avoid war. When pressed by the Assembly to 
make war, the humane Louis says, “‘ Let the Assembly recollect 
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that humanity forbids the mixture of enthusiasm in a delibera- 
tion upon war. A determination on that point should be an 
act of the most mature deliberation, for it is pronouncing in 
the name of the country that her interests require the sacrifice 
of a great number of her children.” (De Moleville.) 

But the Assembly was determined on war, and in the end 
they succeeded. The Emperor had a good excuse for inter- 
ference in the affairs of France, not only on account of anxiety 
for his sister, but by the fact that the German states in Alsace, 
Franche Comté and Lorraine, whose cession to Louis XIV. by 
the Treaty of Westphalia had been accompanied by the con- 
firmation of the ecclesiastical and territorial rights of their 
German rulers, were included in the abolition by the Assembly 
of all such rights within the limits of France. The German 
princes, such as the electors of Mainz, Tréves, Cologne, and the 
Duke of Luxemburg had early made protest to Louis and had 
appealed to the German Diet, but without effect ; Leopold, 
in spite of gross insults and the seizure by the Assembly of — 
Avignon, a fief of the Empire, still avoided war. 

In spite of a mutual distrust, he joined himself with Prussia 
in 1791, to gain a coalition of the neighbouring nations against 
France. The Netherlands made him pause, as they were still 
disloyal, and at the mercy of the French. Then followed the 
catastrophe of Varennes, and in July, 1791, Leopold published 
an appeal to the other powers. England refused to join, Pitt 
allowing the Netherlands to fall into the hands of France. 
On February 27, 1792, Leopold died, succeeded by Francis, and 
on March 1 France declared war on Austria. Meanwhile 
Kollontaj, a Polish reformer, had got through the Diet a new 
Constitution, creating a strong hereditary monarchy with re- 
presentation of the people, and Frederick William of Prussia, 
in a treaty of defensive alliance solemnly guaranteed the free 
constitution and the integrity of Poland. But in 1792, he and 
Russians were preparing for further partition, taking advantage 
of a Confederation of a Polish minority which called upon 
Russia to overthrow the new Constitution. The second parti- 
tion of Poland between Russia and Prussia followed in 1792, 
and in 1795 the three powers completed it by dividing the 
remainder. Such action by the absolute rulers of the East 
made much more difficult conciliatory approach towards France 
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and hindered any combination of the powers against the ex- 
tremist revolutionaries now preparing to overrun Europe. 
When in 1795 Pitt asked for a loan of four millions for 
Austria, it was objected that the previous loan to the king of 
Prussia had been applied to the plunder of Poland. 

The French continued their course of butchery, one series 
of massacres following another, leading to the murder or expul- 
sion of all that was best in the country, until every element of 
social stability, every influence for moderation of thought or 
expression had been destroyed or driven out. In January, 
1798, Louis XVI., after a mock trial, and in October of the same 
year, Marie Antoinette, were murdered, followed by Philip 
Fgalité, Madame Roland and twenty-three deputies, and in 
1794, by Madame Elizabeth, the saintly sister of Louis. 
Gustavus of Sweden, who had intended with the allies to invade 
France, was murdered by his nobles in 1792. 

We leave Europe in 1793, when the French set out on their 
career of conquest and domination of other peoples. With 
this a new era of continental history begins into which the 
limits of space forbid me to enter. 


ii. The British Islands. Revolution in Industry and Agri- 
culture.—In the islands the persecution of Warren Hastings, 
begun by the Whigs in 1788, only ended with his acquittal in 
1795 ; Fox and Burke separated over the support of the French 
revolutionaries in 1790, Fox with a very small minority logi- 
cally following the extremists of the Rights of Man; John 
Adams came as ambassador to Britain from the United States ; 
Lord Macartney went on an embassy to China; the war with 
Tippoo in India, which had followed that with Hyder Ali, ended 
in 1792, successfully ; and Lord Cornwallis made his permanent 
settlement in Bengal. The abolition of the slave trade was 
becoming a prominent question. 

Parliament went on as usual. When the younger Pitt came 
‘ forward he had to fight the Whigs and North, as North had had 
to fight the Whigs and Chatham. They refused to fortify 
the dockyard on constitutional grounds that fortifications 
would need soldiers. When Pitt called for skilled men forti- 
fying naval stations to be put under military law, Fox said, 
“It must operate to the surrender of our liberties.” 
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Separated be the sea from these armed anarchies, and 
anchored to the safe ground of the traditional common law, 
the tendency towards individual freedom in the islands was 
taking the form of great industrial development which brought 
them into the front rank of manufacturing and trading nations. 
By the side of and as a result of this change another was in 
progress of the most far reaching character. While Arthur 
Young was examining and deploring the pitiable condition 
of the French farming, he was comparing its decay with the 
advance in Britain. In striking contrast with the wasting 
fields he notes the revolution in agricultural methods which 
had been brought about by improved transport, increased 
credit, the advance in manufacture and trade in the islands,~ 
with a corresponding increase in spite of the ravages of war 
in the numbers of the people. 

An urgent need had arisen for greater returns from the land 
than the pitiable results obtained from the system of farming ~ 
in common then generally pursued. The necessity for pro- 
viding food for the increased population when, owing to war, it 
could not be brought in from abroad led to a series of Enclosure 
Acts being passed through Parliament, by which the common 
lands were divided up among the co-owners in severalty in 
proportion to their common holdings. Such a fundamental 
change was open, of course, to much abuse and hardship on the 
poorer owners who could not afford costly litigation. It was 
accompanied by much evil gambling and speculation. At the 
same time the hand weaver and spinner were being supplanted 
by the machinery which, set up in the manufacturing centres, 
were giving England the lead in commerce and industry. The 
yeoman had his choice. He might stay on the land, farm his 
enclosure and rent from the richer men and perhaps manage their 
land, hoping by saving habits to rise, or he could sell out at a 
good figure to the big farmer, go into the towns where the fac- 
tories were being erected, and put his little bit of capital into 
trade. In some instances he would fall into the ranks of day 
labour. 

All through the century, side by side with this change, there 
had been very great advances in England in scientific farming, 
improved breeding of stock, new methods of all sorts, draining 
and building, all improvements requiring large outlay of capital 
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by men who could afford to risk money in investments 
for future return. High farming became the fashion in 
England. The change raised her to the front rank in 
agriculture. 

- Like all inevitable changes in industry which come about by 
natural means, this Revolution had evil as well as good results. 
It divorced from the land some of the steadiest and best of the 
population, and it resulted, for the time at least, in a great in- 
crease in misery and pauperism among the poor. Westill suffer 
from the change. The worst aspect of our great superiority as 
a manufacturing nation and our dependence on trade only in 
such a small area of land is that we have an increasing popu- 
lation with no association with the soil and no tradition or know- 

. ledge of its cultivation. The only remedy would appear to be 
extensive emigration to areas of greater space.* 

Ireland, after long disputes with Great Britain over her com- 
mercial restraints, during which any efforts of Pitt and others 
to arrive at a satisfactory compromise were frustrated by the 
opposition of the British trader and manufacturer, was moving 
under a most atrocious persecution of the Catholicst by the 
Ulster Protestants, under the influence of French and 
American emissaries of ‘freedom,’ to the outbreak of 1798, 
to be followed by the Act of Union. On the other hand, as 
showing the real danger to Britain, in a Report drawn up in 
17983 by the House of Lords (quoted in Lecky’s Ireland, III, 
201) it was stated that prayers for the success of the French arms 
had been offered up in Belfast from the pulpit in the presence 
of military associations which had been newly raised in that 
town; that bodies of men composed mostly of the lowest 
classes of the people and armed and disciplined under officers 
chosen by themselves had been enrolled in different parts of 
the north; that great supplies of arms and gunpowder had . 
been collected at Belfast and Newry; that men were drilled 
and exercised almost every night for several hours by candle- 

* For the story of the Highland Enclosures from the view of the evicted 
tenants I refer to The Highland Clearances, by Alexander Mackenzie. 

+ In the course of this extraordinary persecution it was estimated that in 
County Armagh alone in 1796 seven thousand persons were killed or driven 
from their homes to starve on the mountains by the gangs of Orangemen. It 
was impossible for them to get any appearance of justice in the Courts of Law. 


Refer to W. J. MacNeven, Pieces of Irish History, and Robert Emmett, R. R. 
Madden and Francis Plowden on 1798. 
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light ; and that Belfast and other parts of Presbyterian Ulster 
were the special centres of Irish Republicanism. 

It was undoubtedly a time of very great danger for the 
British Empire. The population of the islands was rapidly 
overtaking the means of subsistence, the people were in a state 
of desperate discontent, and the means of expansion which 
had been given by the American colonies for the overflow was 
cut off. 


iii. The United States of America——During these troubled 
years at the end of the century these former colonies, still 
wholly European, were forming their constitution on British 
lines, continuing their State Legislatures of two Chambers, 
accepting the English Common Law, and putting their finances 
in order. This last was a matter of very great difficulty. 

After the Revolution the country was practically bankrupt, 
unable to keep up the value of the dollar at any level, the paper 
currency being about forty to one silver dollar. When the 
army was being paid off, Washington arranged that full pay 
should be given to the officers for five years : but Massachusetts 
protested against paying the men who had done the fighting, 
as being contrary to the doctrine of equality. In 1784, the 
Federal Court of Appeals in prize cases came to an end owing 
to the refusal of Congress to pay the salaries of the judges. 
Congress, being bankrupt, had to call on the states for help 
towards the central government, given grudgingly in certificates 
of indebtedness. The only cash was a small loan from France 
in 1788 and a loan from Holland in 1788. Eventually Hamilton 
and other financiers restored credit, so that American securities 
in 1793 were at par. 

During these early years the Confederation showed signs 
of falling to pieces. Like the “Wild Ass” of the French 
Revolution, the Central Congress consisted of one Chamber only, 
useful relations with the states being rendered impossible by 
a provision of unanimity. One state or another always stood 
outside, states in the North raising their own troops and refus- 
ing contributions to the central government. But, led for 
the first forty-five years after 1788 by Washington and his 
Southern compeers, and influenced by the jealousy which had 
always existed between themselves and their French deliverers, 


, wea 
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showing itself in fierce riots during the War of Independence, 
the states gradually drew away from the continental theories. 
The moderate constructive men worked for a solution, with 
the result that in 1787, after years of wrangling, the Federal 
Constitution was formed, written by Gouverneur Morris, and, 
of course, strenuously opposed by the patriots Hancock, Samuel 
Adams and Patrick Henry. Undoubtedly in the first instance 
it was an agreement between the several states, which gradually 
by force of circumstances became a Constitution for all the 
states in matters reserved to it. In 1789 Washington was 
elected President. 

The quarrels of the Union of American States with European 
powers over ephemeral questions disappeared with the 
Napoleonic wars, but a great internal dispute arose almost 
immediately, which rested upon the principles at issue in the 
War of Independence, the imposition of customs tariffs and the 
right of secession from the Union of States. 

The tendency from the first had been towards a cleavage 
between the two sections, North and South. The Southern States, 
gifted with a moderate climate and fertile soil, had developed 
at the instance of Britain the cultivation of tobacco and of 
semi-tropical products, such as rice and sugar. These were 
cultivated to a great extent by negro slaves. At the time of 
the Revolution the slaves were comparatively few in the States 
and so little profitable even in the South that there was always 
talk of their emancipation. Then came cotton growing, which 
became the leading industry of the South and the greatest 
export of the continent. But for the invention of the cotton 
gin in 1798, negro slavery in America would probably not have 
survived the century. 

The Northern States, on the other hand, struggling with a 
-poor soil and bitter climate, exerted themselves to manufacture 
the raw materials for home use and for export. The American 
tariffs to protect the manufacture of the North, which were 
_later the root cause of the civil war, began in 1789. 

In those early days there had been a very great increase of 
population. It had been almost entirely of native growth, 
the extent of the back country open to settlement permitting 
of all unused man material being eaten up by the advancing 
prairies and forests. The growth meant that men pushed out 
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to the rural West as landowners instead of supplying landless 
labour for the manufacturing North. A permanent dispute 
arose as to whether these new territories, whose voice would 
soon be heard in settling tariff questions, should be controlled 
in the interest of the South, raising the raw material by slave 
labour, or of the North, manufacturing by the import of free 
Europeans. Moderate men made attempts from time to time 
for settlement by compromise. The Northern States had early 
in 1787 provided against slavery in the northern territories by 
the North-West ordinance, but the Southern States, in ceding 
lands to the Confederation, did not prohibit slavery, expecting 
it gradually to disappear. A compromise line from East to 
West was drawn across the continent. But all efforts to avoid 
the resort to force were foiled by the anti-slavery clique who, 
like all who distinguish between law and liberty, encouraged 
violence to gain their end. 

When in 1861 the Southern States proposed to part from the _ 
industrial North, a district far more alien to them, owing to the 
continuous stream of foreign blood, than the British of the days 
of George III. had been to any of the colonists, for reasons far 
more cogent than Townsend’s 3d. duty on tea, the northern men 
repudiated the assertions for which they had all fought in the 
eighteenth century and refused to allow independence. The 
war which followed resulted, as a modern American historian 
puts it, in “the victory of the coarser elements of the American 
people over the finer, the defeat of that Nordic race which had 
made the Republic and the American civilization.” It is one 
more illustration of the truth that the trend of thought at the 


time decides the direction of the economic and political affairs 
of the world. 


iv. The New Colonies. Australasia——Meanwhile the British 
Islands were seeking an outlet for their surplus population 
in the place of the lost colonies. It has been the great good for- 
tune of the British Islands that since the sixteenth century the 
restless spirit of the French people had exhausted itself in attacks 
on their neighbours north, south and east, leaving to one side 
for the most part expansion by the sea. They are pre-eminently 
a military people, as the British are pre-eminently a naval 
people. The Dutch and Iberian peoples, our sea rivals, were 
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concerned with their own considerable colonies. As a result 
the British have been able to explore and colonize vast spaces 
of the earth’s surface with little or no interference from other 
peoples. This was especially the case after the outcome of 
the American Revolution. The British were not only enabled 
to settle peaceably their problems in Canada, issues concerned 
with race and religion and administrative form, and dangerous 
disputes between the farmer and the hunter, but they quietly 
obtained an Australasian Empire, not unknown but unoccupied, 
which took the place of the American colonies as an outlet for 
the surplus population of the islands. ~ 

Tasman and others before him had discovered Tasmania and 
New Zealand. Dampier had visited them in 1689 and 1699. 
Then, in 1769, Cook went round the islands of New Zealand. 
In 1770 he sailed to Botany Bay, explored a great extent of coast, 
and took possession of the country in the name of the King. He 
made two more voyages before his murder at Hawaii in 1778, 
and outlined the coast of Australia, the survey being completed 
by the discovery of the strait between Australia and Tasmania 
by Surgeon Bass in 1798. 

The British had hitherto sent out convicted persons as 
“‘ servants ” to the American colonies by contractors, about one 
in seven, it issaid, generally dying on the voyage. Australia 
now took the place of America. Captain Phillip took out a 
cargo of convicts of both sexes and marines with their wives 
in 1787, reaching Botany Bay in January, 1788, but, not finding 
it favourable, he removed on January 24, to Port Jackson, now 
Sydney harbour. Just as he was sailing, a French expedition, 
sent out before his own, appeared in the Bay. But no conflict 
occurred; the French sailed away, leaving the British in 
possession. After the usual extremity of famine, hardship, 
misfortune and panics, with the crop of crimes and mutinies 
which accompany all pioneer settlement, and disputes with 
the very low aborigines, the colony grew and became very 
flourishing. From 1791, bodies of Irish political prisoners, who 
had dared to give expression to their desire for economic and 
political freedom from the government of the British Parliament, 
were shipped to Sydney. 

In 1797, coal was discovered. Inthe same year some merino 
sheep were imported from the Cape, and the great wool in- 
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dustry, aided by the quality of the pasturage, was set up by 
an army officer, John Macarthur. About the same time the 
wine trade began. Thus the staples of Australia, the present 
great outlet for our peoples, unless we intend to abandon it to 
the yellow races, resembled those of medieval Britain. To 
these later was added the discovery of gold. New Zealand 
does not belong to the eighteenth century. It became early 
what Singapore was when Sir Stamford Raffles settled it, a 
refuge for all the outlaws of the sea, deserters, escaped con- 
victs and criminals of all sorts. It was well into the second 
quarter of the nineteenth century before this beautiful land 


became an outpost of British civility and one of the most - 


prosperous parts of our colonial Empire. Now our trade with 
New Zealand, six thousand miles from our shores, exceeds that 
with Belgium at our doors. 


pleads 
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AMERICA; restlessness of, 107, 117; 
Navigation Acts and, 109, 110, 207; 
deserters sent to service in, 117; 
in War of Jenkins’ ear, 118, 120; 
in Seven Years’ War, 141, 149, 156; 
population of British, 199, 213, 215; 
Virginia, 199, New England, 200, 
Middle States, 200; quality of 
Colonists, 200, 201; emigrants to, 


from Scotland, 201, 214 ; emigrants’ 


to, from Ireland, 202, 206, 207; 
Indians and other foes, 200, 213, 
214; transport in, 214-216; news- 
papers in 216; economic causes of 
revolution, 106-108, 193-195, 288 ; 
leaders of revolution in, 208, 211; 
friction with British officials, 209- 
211; terrorism used in, 208, 211; 
no support for loyalists, 208, 211; 
the French in Canada, 213; 
geographical position of British in, 
213 et seq.; the war cry, 217 e¢ seq. ; 
fear of military despotism, 220, 
221; dispute over right of taxa- 
tion, 226-230, 238, 239; tarring 
and feathering, 233; forms of 
Government in, 236, 237; amount 
of trade, 238, 253; behaviour in 
‘Pontiac’s war, 262; export of tea 
to: the Boston outrages, 285; 
reports from officials in, 287 ; views 
of George III. on, 293-295; the 
Rights of Man and New England, 
298; Constitution founded on 
British Common Law, 299; pre- 
parations for war, 301, 302; 
difficulties of the British in, 302- 
305; no great leader, 304, 306; 
invasion of Canada by, 306; 
European allies of, 310 ef seq.; 
capture of Henry Lawrence, 337 3 
declaration of Independence, 358 ; 
revolution, effect of on European 
peoples, 371; legislatures after 
revolution, 376, 377; financial 
condition after revolution, 376; 
federal constitution, 377; tariffs 
the cause of difference between 
North and South, 377, 378 ; cotton 
and slave labour in, 377; growth 
of population, 377, 378 
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Army: 


standing, replaces feudal 
levies, 4; naval people’s dread of, 
6, 220, 221, 226; misuse of, under 
decayed feudalism, 9; British, 
always auxiliaries in Europe, 40- 
43; religion in, 45; hardships of 
soldiers, 45, 46, 116, 117, 118-120; 
recruiting for, 46, 53, 300, 301, 311; 
treatment of, by civilian, 44, 45, 
116-118, 120, 142, 143, 158, 159; 
desertions and garrisons, 117; 
political influence in, 117, 140; 
Scots unwilling to enter English, 
68; foreigners in, 131; the Flan- 
ders school, 130, 131; engineers 
and artillery, 143; in India, 140, 
157, 268; in the West Indies, 143 ; 
difficulties of strategy, 144; in 
combined coast raids, 147; new 


- methods in,. 151, 153; appalling 


waste of life in, 159; increase of, 
after Seven Years’ War, 225; in 
America, 234, 235, 301-310; Bene- 
dict Arnold’s march to Canada, 
306; condition of Washington’s, 
307; Burgoyne’s march to Sara- 
toga, 308 ; act as police to put 
down riots, 327; Austrian, re- 
modelled by Joseph II., 347 


Assemblies and Councils: vogue of 


government by, decaying in eigh- 
teenth century, ii; Duet of the 
German Empire, 11, 12; declares 
war on France, 32 ; the Polish Diet, 
majority principle not admitted, 
the Liberum Veto, 14, 17, 203, 
264, 265; represented wealth and 
noble birth, 17; forced to confirm 
acts of Russia and Prussia, 265, 
266; France; the Parlements, of 
Paris, exiled for opposing Law’s 
system, 84; conflict in, between 
King and nobles, 177; take the 
place of the States General, 333- 
334; the King and the, 333-336 ; 
King governs through Secretaries 
of State, 334; Walpole on, 335; 
oppose reform in the revolution, 
855; call of States General, 356 ; 
the General Assembly, of the French 
Revolution, 366-368, 371, 372; 
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British Parliament, corruption of 
and reaction under George I. and 
II., 96, 186, 219; attempts in 
1719 to limit the peerage, 96; 
women and, 98, 99; the first prime 
ministers, 177, 178; George III. 
and, 179 et seqg., 187; not repre- 
sentative, 196, 218; representation 
in, for Colonies, 222; ignorant 
of Colonial conditions, 226; right 
of, to tax Colonies, 229; want of 
men of ability in, 237, 238; in 
1774, 286; opposition in, and the 
American War, 300; Colonial 
Assemblies and the Stamp Act, 230 ; 
grants and taxes by, 234, 235; 
forms of, 236; and the mob, 241, 
242; of Virginia and Massachu- 
setts, 258; refuse conciliatory 
offers, 301 ; Spain, Cortes abolished 
in 1713, King governed with Junta, 
331; American Congress, 258, after 
the revolution, 376, 377; Austria, 
great council set up in, 1758, 344; 
the thirteen governments and 
circles of Joseph II., 345; Nether- 
lands, the Parliaments and Coun- 
cils of, 348 


Assiento: the, 24 note, 38, 58, 99 
Augsburg, League of: against France, 


27, 28, 30, War of, 33, 34, 59 
Australasia : need of outlet for surplus 
population, 378; exploration and 
settlement of, 379, 380; Cook’s 
voyages round, 379; coal and 
sheep, 379; wine and gold, 380 
Austria: and the German Empire, 
10-13; Ostend Co. set up by, 95; 
Pragmatic Sanction, 95, 121, 122, 
124; War of Succession, 100, 121 
et seq., 175; behaviour of France 
in War of Succession, 122, 124; 
appeals of Maria Theresa to guar- 
antors, 124, 125; wars and alli- 
ances of, Chap. V; and the 
Partitions of Poland, 265, 266, 
340; reforms of Joseph II, 265; 
disputes with Holland, 338; the 
triple regency, 339, policy of Maria 
Theresa, Joseph II. and Kaunitz, 
339, 340, 341; Joseph II. and 
changed conditions, 339-341; rela- 
tions with Russia, Prussia and 
Turkey, 340, 350; exemption of 
nobles from taxation, 341; Joseph 
and Louis XVI. contrasted, 341 
et seq.; religious difficulty and 
reforms in Church, 343-344 ; change 
from local government to Great 
Council, 344;. revolt in Bohemia 
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and Moravia, 344; revolt in Hun- 
gary and Galicia, 344; revolt in 
Netherlands, 347-350; Joseph’s 
war with Turkey, 348, 350; the 
measures of Leopold, 350, 351; 
Leopold’s dealings with the Nether- 
lands, 352; alliance with Prussia 
against France, 372 ; 
Authority: enlargement of areas of, 
4; federal, needed to reconcile 
feudal customs, 6; first principles 
of, reviewed during the century, 
55; revolt against, 166-168 ; revolt 
against, coincides with industrial 
revolution, 169; revolt against, 
effect of, on society, religion and 
science, 167-169; and trade, 171; 
shift of, from Lords to Commons, 
178; faced with revolutionary 
theories, 350, 351, 358, 359; effect 
on, of American revolution, 371 


BEtGium: see Netherlands 
British Islands: people of, naval, 
5, 34, 40, 41, 43, 378; cause of 


variation from European societies, ~- 


5, 6, 298; modify feudal usage, 8 ; 
European combinations against 
after Utrecht, 90, 91; growth of 
Colonial trade, 55 e¢ seg.; under 
the first two Georges, sacrificed to 
Hanover, 91-93, 96; attempts at 
invasion of, 129; events in, at 
end of century, 373 ; 


CANADA: commercial monopoly in 
French, 135; bad financial con- 
dition of French, 135, 152; war in, 
in 1755, 144, 145; war in, in 1758— 
9, 152, 153; the Quebec Act, how 
viewed by American colonists, 221 

Change: causes of, beyond human 
control, 14; effect of human 
agency on, 15 

Coal: use of in iron-manufacture, 61, 
198; raised from mines by steam, 
hi discovery of, in Australasia, 

Colonies: of Holland, 57; encouraged 
by the Stuarts, 58; monopoly of 
Spanish, 58; French, in America, 
64, 133, 136; Scottish, on the 
Isthmus of Darien, 67; and 
Empire, 100; early, of Latin 
people, 100; of northern peoples 
and trading companies, 101, 106; 
reproduce political forms and 
beliefs, 102; views of Europeans 
on, 101; 103, 0104; 107+ Sand 
monopoly of trade, 103-108 ; value 
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of commerce with, 104; Child on 
colonial relations, 107, 108 ; British 
attacks on Spanish, 111 ef seg. ; 
Colonial assemblies and home 
government, 141, 142, 207, 216; 
Lord Strange on regulation of 
trade in, 194; British, have cheap 
taw material, 197; ignorance of, 
in British Parliament, 199; 
nationality and population in 
British, 199 e¢ seqg.; how recruited 
from Europe, 200, 201, 206, 207; 
prophecies of independence of, 213 ; 
Union of 236 

Commerce: see Trade 

Companies (see East India Company) : 

. French, commercial, created by 
Henri IVtre, 21 ; created by Colbert, 
23; failure of French, cause of, 24, 
25; Child on monopoly of, 56; 
des Indes, 85; South Sea, 86— 

‘90; Ostend, set up by Austria, 
95; African or Guinea, 106; 
Law’s scheme for, 133; Colonial, 
136 et seq. 

Corruption: Marlborough in 1710 
accused of, 37; of civil officials, 
44; in Parliamentary life under 
Whigs of George I. and II., 96; 
retards transfer of political power, 
178; in Ireland, 142; at accession 
of George III., 181, 185; sale of 
offices and boroughs, 186; George 
Grenville’s election bill, 186, 187; 
in British elections, 219; purchase 
of seats in French Parlements, 335 

Crime: Horace Walpole on character 
of police, 46, 47; savagery of 
criminal law, 47; persons not 
criminals treated as such, 47, 48; 
criminals sent to the colonies, 207 ; 
and see Prisons 


DECLARATION OF RicGuts (French): 
the absurdity of the Rights of Man, 
297 

Declaration of Independence (Ameri- 
can): the theory of the rights of 
man and the British Constitution, 
296, 297, 298; British politicians 
on, a present danger, 298; effect 
on the French Revolution, 357, 
358, 370, 371 

Duty: social, the essence of society ; 
contrasted with rights; expressed 
by its laws; Blackstone and Hale 
on, 3, 4; and rights must corres- 
pond, 8; British colonists not 
trained to, 207, 208; ofaruler, 217 


East Inp1a Company: Dutch, 80, 


Austrian Ostend Co., 95; British, 
Fleets of, 43, 65; its relations with 
the State, blackmail for renewal of 
Charter, 80; finances controlled by 
Parliament, 284, 285; military for 
protection of, 267, 268; relations 
with natives, 270, 282-285; the 
mland trade, 270, 271, 282: 
finances of, 271-273; the reforms 
of Hastings, 280; goods traded in, 
281; Clive’s scheme for trade, 283 ; 
export of tea from, 285 


Empire: German, 10-13; French 


colonial, 21-23, 133 et seg.; com- 
parison of British with French, 23 ; 
Dutch colonial, 23, 24; British in 
the East, 136 et seq.; position of 
British after Seven Years’ War, 
225; the King the only tie between 
the parts of, 240; in the East 
founded by East India Co., 271; 
Austrian, and its dealings with its 
parts, 338-352 


Equality modified by law: Blackstone 


on, 3; Lady Mary Wortley 
Montagu on, 166; Montesquieu 
defines, 170; Malouet’s observa- 
tions on, 170; Americans and, 171 ; 
increase of central authority tends 
to, 328, 329; theory of, and the 
Rights of Man, 329 


FEUDALISM: its system of living, 4; 


customs of, variety and collection 
of, 5; rested on military power, 6; 
how and why modified in British 
Islands ; decay of, 8, 14; privileges 
of chiefs remain to nobles, 8, 78 ; 
contrasted forms of decadence, 14 ; 
in Germany, 10-13; in Poland, 
15-21; in France, 21; an obstacle 
to reforming Kings, 176, 353 et seq. 


Finance; a system of credit, met by 


borrowing, 44; of the navy and 
army, 44, 45; the national debt, 
44, 45; English credit good, 45; 
how public, affects trade, 77; 
public revenue in England, 76, 77, 
78; public revenue in France, 78 ; 
necessity for new taxation brings on 
American Revolution, 78; feudal 
payments in England and France, 
77, 78; borrowing from the gold- 
smiths, 78, 79; the beginnings of 
banking, 79 ; the banks of England 
and Scotland, 79, 80; the influence 
of credit, 81, 82; credit grows 
awing to difficulty of transport, 
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81, 85; experiments in finance at 
opening of century, 81; the 
precious metals and export of 
bullion, 81; conflict between 
society and the individual, 81; 
land as security for credit, the 
land bank, 82; Law’s system in 
France, 82-86; Law’s Banque 
Royale, 84, 85; Law’s Banque and 
the Compagnie des Indes, 85; the 
South Sea Bubble, 86-90; the 
Bank of England and the South Sea 
Company, 86, 88, 89; Law’s 
scheme and Louisiana, 133 e# seq. ; 
finance and the effects of war, 224 
et seqg.; banks assist in European 
crisis, 224; Great Britain provides 
capital for America and Ireland, 
248 ; effect of measures to regulate 
trade on American, 257; of East 
India Company, 271-273, 279, 280 ; 
Choiseul and French, 335, 336; 
condition of, in France, 356, 366 ; 
American after Revolution, 376 

France : hatred of by German States, 
13; Colonial Empire and commerce 
of Henry IV. and Colbert, 21; the 
revolution of the Fronde, 21, 22; 
finances of, 21, 83, 86, 335, 336, 
356, 366; prosperity of, under 
Colbert, 23, 26; he replaces nobles 
by officials, 23; aggressive policy 
of Louis XIV. brings about League 
of Augsburg, 27; Palatinate first 
devastation of, in 1674, 26, second 
devastation in 1689, 32; fear of 
union of, with Spain under the 
Bourbons, 27; Louis XIV. breaks 
with the Protestants, 30, 31; 
population of in 1687, 57, 58; 
trade of 61 et seg.; destroyed by 
war of Spanish Succession, 93, 
136-137; advantages of double 
seaboard ; checked by British sea 
power, 62; roads and corvée in, 
74; and Lorraine, 121, 122, 124; 
plans invasions of the British 
islands, 129; presents an ultima- 
tum to Portugal, 160; timber in, 
shortage of for shipbuilding, 162; 
in Canada a check on British colon- 
ists, 213; compared with Ameri- 
cans, 297; treatment of Lally de 
Tollendal, 310; allies of the 
Americans against Great Britain, 
310-311; and the first armed 
neutrality, 323 ; before the Revolu- 
tion, 332-336; collection of taxes 
in, 336, 355, 361 et seg.; the 
hopeless position of Louis XVI., 
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336, 351 et seq., 357, 365; fear and 
distrust and _ criticism, 354; 
Turgot’s attempts at reform, 354, 
355; Parlements oppose reform, 
355 ; conditions leading to revolu- 
tion, 359, 361, 364, 371; the 
General Assembly, 366, 369 ; moral 
conditions at Revolution, 368, 369 ; 
massacres at Revolution, 373 
Freedom: see Liberty and Trade 


GIBRALTAR: taken by Rooke in 1704, 
43; rumour of exchange, 87; 
troops from, refused to Byng, 144; 
siege of, begins in 1779, 311; 
relieved by Rodney, 314; account 
of siege, 316-320; provisioned 
from Minorca and Morocco, 317, 
318; relieved by Darby, 319; 
Minorca falls, 319 

Gordon Riots: 324-328 

Government: indifference of form of, 
1; English, rests on common law, 
Continental, on Roman law, 6;. 
George I. and II. described by ~ 
Lady Mary, 92, 93; George I., 
Denmark and Sweden, 93; forms 
of, reproduced in Colonies, 102; 
opinions of politicians on, 145, 146 ; 
revolt against autocratic, 166; 
character of new rulers in latter half 
of century, 167; autocratic, as 
opposed to common law, 177; 
George III. and the fictions of the 
Whigs, 177; George III., our first 
constitutional King, 178, 190-193 ; 
his reign one of transition; 178 ; the 
use of the mob against George III., 
178, 187; King and people against 
nobles, 179; ministers chosen by 
George III. non-party men, 179; 
his part in events a question of 
credibility of evidence, 179, 180; 
his education and character, 158, 
189 et seqg.; he forbids gambling 
at Court, 192; George III. and 
the American Revolution, 193; 
duties of, 217; weakness of 
colonial, 234; military and civil, 
in America, 234, 235: forms of 
colonial, 236; fear of arbitrary, in 
America, 239 ; personal, by George 
III., did not exist, 243; founded 
on compromise, 291; want of 
police, 326, 327: new rulers favour 
reforms in, 330; of Spain under 
Charles III., 331; by officials in 
France, 333; Louis XV. and the 
Parlements, 333-336; French 
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King governs through Secretaries 
of State, 334; arbitrary, depends 
on the character of the despot, 344 ; 
local, in Austrian Empire, 344; 
Joseph II. sets up one central, 345 ; 
his thirteen, and their circles, 345; 
Joseph II. and the constitution of 
the Netherlands, 348; and the 
use of force, 351; bankruptcy 
brings States General in France, 
356; by the General Assembly in 
France, 366-369 

Guiana: description of, 259; early 
attempts at settlement, 260; 
Sturm van Gravesande and the 
negro revolt, 260, 261; labour 
questions in, 263; Dutch colonies 
ceded to British, 263 


HANOVER: influence on _ British 
' politics, 91, 92; British dislike for 
the connection with, 93; George 
I. and, 121, 125: the desire to be 
tid of, 123, 127, 128; opinions on, 
128, 147; at the opening of the 
Seven Years’ War, 141; and the 
Treaty of Paris, 158, 163; the good 
uses of, 180, 181 


Holland : the Dutch gain independence 


in the sixteenth century, 10; their 
difficult position in the eighteenth 
century, 13; our great rival for 
Empire in the seventeenth century, 
24, 56, 57, 106, 107; invasion of, 
by Louis XIV., 26; the trade of, 
55, 56; did carrying trade for 
France, 63; monopoly of colonial 
trade, 104; the only refuge for 
liberty on the Continent, 124; 
the decay of her trade, 131, 133, 
136; Great Britain declares war 
on, 311, 337, 338; her trade in 
provisions with Ireland, 312; her 
connection with Britain and Ger- 
many, 336, 337; dispute with 
Austria over navigation and trade, 
338; William V. and the Rights of 
Man, 338; Revolution in, 338 
Hungary : Hungarians and Poles con- 
trasted, 16 ; a homogeneous people, 
16; Maria Theresa adopts the 
Insurrection and its results, 125; 
revolution in, 350; measures of 
Joseph II., 349, 350, 351 ; measures 
of Leopold, 351, 352 


Inp1A:; advantages of the Dutch in, 
136; Britain and France in, 136 


cc 
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et seg.; competition with home 
industries, 136-1388; French take 
Madras, 138 ; European possessions 
in, 139; Clive at Arcot, 140; the 
Black Hole of Calcutta, 145; the 
Battle of Plassey, 146 ; in the Seven 
Years’ War, 145, 146, 149, 156, 157 ; 
the condition of the army in, in 
1769, and its great deeds, 267-270 ; 
the civilian councils in, 269; Clive 
and the inland trade, 270; the 
financial and trade difficulties, 
271-273 ; overrun with banditti, 
273, and wild beasts, 278; Warren 
Hastings and, 273; judicial reform 
in, 274; the Bengal famine, 274 
et seq.; land tax and taxation 
during famine, 275, 277, 278, 279; 
war in, 1778-83, 316; British seize 
French and Dutch colonies in 337 


Ireland : the effect of the persecution 


of Catholics in, 28, 29, 202, 375; 
after 1689, Willam III. and the 
Treaty of Limerick, 39; the 
promises of Charles I. and II. and 
the northern Presbyterians, 39; 
contrast with Scotland, 71 note; 
Wood’s halfpence, 96; condition 
of, under the two first Georges, 97 ; 
the Charter Schools, 97; at the 
opening of the Seven Years’ War, 
142; the Whigs and the govern- 
ment of, 185; money drained off 
to England, 185; Lecky on, 202; 
graziers, Whiteboys and enclosure 
in, 203-205; absenteeism in, 203 ; 
value of imports, 205; famines in, 
and restriction of trade, 205, 206 ; 
emigration from, 206, 207 ; Presby- 
terians recruit American rebels, 
207; compared for taxation with 
America, 229, 235, 240; in 1773, 
no money in, 284; and the Naviga- 
tion Laws, 289; attempts to 
remove restraints on trade, 293; 
trade with Holland for use of 
French fleet, 312; Orangemen and 
French Revolution, 375, 376; 
political prisoners sent to Australia 
as convicts, 379 


Italy : the fortunes of, 13, 14; and 


the war of the Austrian Succession, 
124, 129 


James II. anp Wir1iam III.: naval 


and military record of James, 24; 
excluded from office, 24; William 
III. appointed Stadtholder of 
Holland; married daughter of 
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James II.; his share in the murder 
of De Witt, 26; relations of James 
with Louis XIV., 31, 32; James 
declined to join Louis in the in- 
vasion of the Palatinate, 32; 
reasons for success of William’s 
invasion, 32, 33; William and the 
Spanish succession, 34; in Ireland 
and Flanders, 39; the evil influence 
of William, 39, 40; his rewards 
to the Dutch, 44 


Kine: the growth of his authority, 
4, 8; strengthened by William I. 
on Salisbury Plain, 5; elective 
in Poland, 15; authority of, 
destroyed by Liberum Veto, 17; 
and nobles in France and England, 
22, 23; conflict of, with nobles 
in Sweden, 176, in France, 177, in 
Britain, 178, 182 ; personal govern- 
ment by, 177, 178; represents all, 
179 


Lanp: England suitable for agri- 
culture, 6; the Polish noble and 
the, 19; the farm products of 
France, 62-65; agriculture in 
Scotland, 67; agriculture in 
Ireland, 71 note, 203; enclosure 
of land in England, 197-198; 
tenure in Scotland by clans, 201 ; 
yeomen migrate to towns, 198; 
Irish, in pasturage ; great graziers 
exempt from taxation, 203; sub- 
letting in Ireland by absentees, 2038 ; 
enclosures in Ireland, 203, 204; 
famine in Ireland, 206; tenure in 
Spain, 332; Joseph II. remeasures 
and reassesses land in Austrian 
dominions, 349; conditions of, in 
France in 1789, 359-361; tenure 
in France, 361; effects of French 
Revolution on, 370; enclosures and 
high farming in England, 374, 375 ; 
enclosures in Scotland, 375 note 

Law: social duty expressed by, 3; 
collections of local custom, 5; 
common, of England, 5, 6, ; 
Roman, Blackstone and Montes- 
quieu on, 6; in Scotland, 6, 69; 
Roman, rests on absolute author- 
ity, common on popular consent, 
6, 7, 8, 31, 176, 299; French codes 
of commerce, marine, and code 
noir, 27; criminal, in England, 
46 ect seq.; liberty rests on, 170, 
298, 299; French Revolution sets 
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aside, 174; abuse of, after 1688 in 
Britain, 181; enforcement of, the 
duty of government, 217; judicial 
reforms in India, 273, 274; the 
trial of Lord George Gordon, 328 ; 
Joseph II. reforms all Courts of, 
345; obedience to, its effect on 
revolution, 364; common, the tie 
between Great Britain and the 
United States, 376 


Liberty: varies little with forms of 


government, 1; Blackstone on, 3 
170; Montesquieu on, 170; 
Holland the only refuge for, on the 
Continent, 124; use of, by the 
demagogues of the revolutions, 
169, 208; personal, under Whig 
oligarchy, 181; fear of losing, leads 
to American Revolution, 220; 
theories of, and American colonies, 
226, 2483; and the common law, 
296-299; the only means of 
attaining, 358, 359; Frenchideas of, 
867, 370, 371; and the Rights 
of Man, 373; for trade rests on 
power to bargain, 76; tendency 
towards, 80; and the physiocrats, 
83, 84; theories as to, 174 


MANUFACTURE: Of woollen goods, 


England’s chief source of wealth, 
59-61, 71; protected from com- 
petition, 59; smuggling of, 245, 
247; English cloth superior to 
French, 60; methods of weaving, 
60 ; of linen, 60, 61 ; smuggling of, 
248 et seq.; of silk, pottery and 
glass, paper, etc., 61; British 
inferior to French and Dutch, built 
up by refugees, 61, 62; of iron, 
inventions affecting, 61; timber 
necessary for, 61; of linen in 
Scotland, 70, 71; of sewing thread at 
Paisley, 70; bleaching of linen, 71 ; 
the hand and frame knitter, 72; of 
hats in America, 72; of iron in 
America prohibited, 72; intro- 
duction of machinery, 197; the 
use of steam for, 198; effect on 
colonies, 199; Trish woollen, 
destroyed by William III., 247; 
linen and tariffs, 250; Indian 
cotton, strangled by Company’s 
monopoly, 281, 282; growth of, in 
America, 282, 377 


Mob: used by Whig nobles against 


George ITI., 178, 187 ; examples of 
difficulty of dealing with, 166, 187 ; 
British riots, 231, 232; American 
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riots, 230, 241; at funeral of 
Princess of Wales, 327; in Lord 
George Gdrdon riots, 325-328 


Monopoly: in trade, the French Com- 


panies with, 21, 23, 24, 25 note; 
in trade acknowledged rule, 53, 104, 
193, 194; the Dutch and, 56, 104; 
wars over, 58; in woollen trade, 
effects of, 59, 60, 61; Turgot makes 
the post a, in France, 76; patents 
to corporations for trades abolished 
in 1624 in England, 104; a reason 
for the ventures of Europeans 
East and West, 172; conflict of 
theorists over, 173-175; the cause 
of the American War, 173, 194, 
195, 244, 288; Colonial, 172, 193; 
accompanied by universal smugg- 
ling, 193, 195; of trade by Jesuits 
in Martinique leads to the suppres- 
sion of the Order in France, 335 


Navication Acts: Dutch excluded by 
our, from American commerce, 56 ; 
scope of, and opinions on, 108-111, 
289, 290; and smuggling, 193, 
et seqg., 252, 253; attempt to 
enforce, brings on American Revolu- 
tion, 194; as applied to Ireland, 
289 

Neutrality : Frederick II. of Prussia 
furnishes naval stores to the French 
127; the rule of law at sea, and 
British jurists on, 320-322; the 
first armed neutrality, 320-324; 
Great Britain’s reply, 324 


Netherlands: the fortunes of, 9, 10; 


a buffer between France and 
Holland, 13; campaigns of Marl- 
borough in, 36, 37; Joseph II. 
desires exchange of, for Bavaria, 
347 ; independence of, under 
Austrian Empire, 348; Joseph II. 
abolishes the Constitution, 349; 
revolt against Austria, 347-350, 


353; dealings of Leopold with, 
851-353; Gouverneur Morris on, 
370 


PoLaND: no strategic boundaries, 13 ; 


an example of arrested growth, 15 ; 
religion in, 16, 18; contrast with 
Hungarians, 16; extension of 
Empire, 16, 19; reform of, des- 
troyed by Liberum Veto, 18, 19, 
203, 204; the wars of, 19, 20; 
Vienna saved by John Sobieski, 
20; war of, succession, 95; first 
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partition of, 264 et seqg.; final 
partitions of, 372 


Prisons: conditions of, in eighteenth 


century, 46-54 ; Lord Lough- 
borough on, 46-48; gaol fever, 
smallpox and starvation, 48, 49; 
hardships of debtors, 49, 50; 
difficulties of release, 48-50; 
cruelties practised, 52; liquor in, 
52; in Scotland, 52; in Ireland, 
53; in the hulks, 53; on the Con- 
tinent, 54; reforms of, by Louis 
XVI, 54 


Prussia: a fief of the Polish Empire, 


16; given 1o William I., Elector 
of Brandenburg as pay for assist- 
ance in war, 16, 19;. Frederick of, 
makes a revolution in the art of 
war, 143; coalition against, in 
1756, 145; conduct at partition 
of Poland, 264, 266, 267 ; as neutral 
carrier, 321,322; Gouverneur Morris 
on, 370 


moral sense, the only 
avenue to progress of society, 1, 
2; unifying influence of Papacy, 
4; peoples on interchange of 
territory accept that of ruler, 9; 
Poles take Christianity from Rome, 
16; toleration of, in Poland, 17; 
the Greek and Roman Church in 
Poland, 18; at accession of Louis 


XIV. France protects German 
Protestants, 21, 30; persecution 
by Louis XIV., 28; Revocation 


of the Edict of Nantes, 26, 27, 28, 
30, 64, 83; Doctrine of Divine 
Right and autocracy of Roman 
Chutch, 27, 28, 31, 121, 299; 
efforts of Louis XIV. for an inde- 
pendent Church, 28; effect of 
persecution of Huguenots on 
France, 28, 29; persecution of 
Jansenists by Louis XIV., 29; 
persecution of Protestants in 
Cevennes, 29; Stanhope’s account 
of an auto da fé in Minorca, 29; 
persecution of Roman Catholics 
in Ireland, 29, 39, 40, 202; Lecky 
on the Presbyterian Church of 
Scotland, 30; intolerance in the 
Church of England, 30, 31; the 
burning of witches, 30, 70; in 
the British Army, 45; in the 
prisons, 47; the prisons of the 
inquisition, 54; Huguenots intro- 
duce silk manufacture into England, 
61; Huguenots and British trade, 
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66; persecution of the Episcopal 
clergy in Scotland, 66, 67; William 
III. and the Church in Scotland, 
66, 67; in England under the 
Hanoverians, 91; repeal of the 
Test Act vetoed by Walpole, 97; 
in the American colonies, 102, 237 ; 
the varieties of sects, 103 ; Roman 
Catholic, in Canada guaranteed 
after Seven Years’ War, 161; 
moral sense as affecting revolu- 
tionary thought, 167; Presby- 
terians in Northern Ireland and 
the land, 205; emigration of 
Presbyterians to America, 206, 207 ; 
Polish laws about, 265; Jesuit 
order dissolved by the Pope, 265 ; 
dispute between King and Parle- 
ment over Bull Unigenitus, 334 ; 
prosecution of Don Paolo Olavide, 
311; the Gordon Riots, 324-328 ; 
King George III. on laws against 
Roman Catholics, 325; Catholics 
and Presbyterians in Ireland, 326; 
Liberal measures of Charles ITI. 
of Spain, 331; Jesuit order, 331, 
334, 335; Jesuits suppressed by 
Louis XV., 335 ; Jesuits suppressed 
by Maria Theresa, 343; religious 
difficulties in Austria, 343, 346; 
Joseph II. insists on his reforms in 
Netherlands, 348; ecclesiastics in 
the French Revolution, 368, 369 

Representation: for taxation, 212, 
213, 218; by population, 216; in 
British Parliament, 219; the 
possibility of, for the Colonies, 
222; Governor Johnstone on, 291 
Revolution: dangers of, 2, 3; how far 
the result of human agency, 15; 
of the Fronde, 21, 22; English, of, 
1688, 30, 32, 33; the spirit of, 
abroad, 166-168 ; French, 
enthroned force in the place of law, 
174; fear of, favoured Whig 
supremacy after 1688, 181 ; in 
industry and trade, 197-199; in 
agriculture, 197, 198; effect on 
Colonial monopoly, 199; leaders of 
American, 207 et seg.; aristocrats 
as leaders of, 208; effected by 
small minority, 209; causes of 
American, 209, 210, 216, 255; 
French and American contrasted, 
171, 174, 175, 227, 233; general 
unrest throughout Europe, 230; 
of 1688 and the Rights of Man, 258, 
295, 296; revolt against Europeans 
in South America, 261; American, 
encouraged by Whigs, 292 ; Ameri- 
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can, views of George III. on, 
293-295; of peasants in Bohemia 
and Moravia, 344; in Netherlands, 
348, 349; in Hungary, 350; the 
French, 354 ; the conditions attend- 
ing the French, 364 , 


Russia: an absolute monarchy, 13; 


Anne succeeded by Elizabeth, 126 ; 
Catherine and the Partition of 
Poland, 264; invites Greece to 
revolt, 265; Greece abandoned by, 
266; and Turkey, war between, 
265; free passage of Dardanelles 
agreed on, 266 


ScoTLAND : necessity for Union with 


England, the difficulties, 66; the 
expedition to Darien, 67; agri- 
culture and famine in, 67; poverty 
of, 66, 67, 68, 69; trade of, 68, 
69,70; post office in, 68 ; revenues 
of, 68; newspapers and education 
in, 69; 1etains her own laws, 69; 
subjects of trade in, 70, 71; suffer- 
ings under the Union, 70; the 
Porteous riot, 97; the 45, 130; 
the social change after the ’45, the 
effect on land tenure, 201; emigra- 
tion from, to America, 202; 
enclosures in, 202 


Sea and British Sea Power: the sea 


our native element, 40, 41, 43, 128; 
turned from the sea by William 
IIl., 40; Navy: summary of some 
deeds by, 48; Gibraltar and 
Minorca taken by, 43; recruiting 
for, 45, 46, 53; as prisoners of 
war, 54; Dutch trade depressed 
by, 57; under Byng, Lord Torring- 
ton in 1718, 94; at Carthagena, 
118-120; at opening of Seven 
Years’ War, 141; blockades Ger- 
man rivers, 147; coastal raids by, 
147, 148; reorganised by Anson, 
148, 149; responsible for the fall 
of Quebec, 153 ; saves the British 
in 1760 at Quebec, 156; naval 
power as it affects trade, 163; as 
a means of protection for the 
colonies, 217; in the American 
War, 302-303; proposal for 
naval war, 305; war of 1778-83 
becomes a naval war, 312, 313, 314; 
Rodney and Darby relieve Gibral- 
tar, 314, 319; Rodney’s victories, 
314; the battle of the Saints, 
Rodney dismissed by the Whigs, 
315; the allied fleets in the 
Channel in 1779, 315; allies cap- 
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ture the British merchant fleets, 
316; Fisheries: Newfoundland, 
63, 65, 71; Scottish, 70; Mercan- 
tile Marine: great losses in wars, 
40; conditions of, in eighteenth 
century, 42; foundation of British 
prosperity, 62, 71; ships of East 
India Company, 43, 65; ships of 
Dutch and French Companies, 
63-65; tonnage of British mer- 
chant, 62, 109; Scottish shipping, 
71; Voyages: Anson’s round the 
world, 111-113, 115, 116; of the 
Wager, 113-115 ; Cook’s in Austra- 
lasian waters, 379 ; Wind : the most 
potent sea power, 144, 152, 214; 
navigation in West Indies con- 
trolled by trade- 214; effect of, on 
naval warfare, 313; and _ see 
America, Navigation Acts, Smug- 
gling 


Slavery and Slave Trade: code noir 


in France, 27; in France, 63, 64; 
under the Assiento with Spain, 99 ; 
British and Dutch prominent in, 
106; French monopoly of, in San 
Domingo, 1386; abolition of, 373; 
and cotton-growing in United 
States, 377 

Smuggling: in the West Indies leads 
to War of Jenkins’ Ear, 58, 59; 
in France, 63, 65; increased under 
the Assiento, 99; affects accuracy 
of trade returns, 105; counteracts 
monopoly of trade, 193-195, 244 ; 
immense, on the American coast 
brings revolution, 195, 212, 249, 
255, 256, 257, 338; increase of, in 
Ireland, 206, 207, 247, 248; in 
Europe, 245-250; and Colonial 
trade, 251, 252; regulations to 
repress, 255, 256; in Spanish 
colonies, 289; chief cause in 1780 
of war with Holland, 337; Rodney 
seized St. Eustatius, 337, 338 
Spain: dynastic settlements of 
Empire, 9; succession and mar- 
riages of Philip V., 25; fear of 
union with France, 27; proposals 
of partition of, 33-35; war of 
succession, 35, 36; local independ- 
ence and internal divisions, 36; 
storm and massacre at Barcelona, 
38 ; disputes with British smugglers 
58, 59, 289; the attack on Cartha- 
gena, 116-120; Pitt and, in 1762, 
159, 160; the colonies of the Sierra 
Morena, 310; treatment of Paolo 
Olavide, 311; joins France against 
Great Britain, 311; Rodney’s 
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victories over Spanish fleets at 
sea, 314; Spanish fleet in the 
Channel, 315; Charles III. and his 
reforms, 330; finances in colonies, 
331; land tenure in, 332 


Stamp Act: and George Grenville, 


146, 225, 226, 228, 229, 230; 
Franklin on, 228, 229; George III. 
on, 229; riots in connection with, 
230, 232, 233 


Sweden: under Gustavus Adolphus 


and Charles XII., 13, 93; the 
political conditions under Gustavus 
ITI., 175-177 


British trade grows up 
under protective, 55; by Danes 
and French on our draperies, 56; 
retaliatory, between France and 
Britain, between Great Britain 
and Portugal, 60; in Scotland, 61; 
effects of, on smuggling and export 
of raw material, 61; on Scottish 
and American goods to protect 
English trade, 72; against French 
silk stockings, 72 ; French internal, 
72, 73; in British Empire, 105; 
de Boislandry on, 105; and the 
Physiocrates, 173, 174; a cause of 
the American War, 195; not 
formerly disputed in America, 
212, 240; Townshend’s duties, 
241; the growth of customs 
duties, 245; in Spain under 
Charles IIJ., 331; in Austria, 
abolition of internal, 346; a cause 
of the Civil War in America, 377, 
378 


Taxation: in England and Scotland 


contrasted, 68; hardships of Scots 
under, 70; the struggle over, 76; 
ofinternal property, 77 ; the Crown 
and changing values, ship money, 
77; land tax, to replace feudal 
burdens, 78; necessity for new, 
leads to American War, 78; no, 
without representation, 212, 213, 
217, 219, 290; kind of representa- 
tion for, 218; to pay for war, 223, 
225, 226; of colonies’ position as 
to, 227, 243; Stamp Act, difficulty 
of enforcement, 228, 229; repeal of 
Stamp Act, 229, 230, and result, 
232, 233 ; and Colonial Assemblies, 
230, 236; in India, 275-279; in 
Spain, 331, 332; struggle over, 
between Louis XV. and the Parle- 
ments, 335; the Cour des Aides in 
France, 336; in Austria, 345,°346 ; 
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in the Netherlands, 348 ; in France 
the chief cause of the Revolution, 
~ 355, 361-364; the report of the 
Cour des Aides, 361-364; loss of, 
during the French Revolution, 371 


Trade: increase of, its effect on feudal- 


ism, 4; Polish nobles and, 19; 
of France under Henri IV. and 
Richelieu, 21; of France under 
Colbert, 23, 26, 27; comparison 
of British and French, 23; effect 
on French, of Revocation of Edict 
of Nantes, 26, 27, 28; effect on 
British, of Revocation of Edict of 
Nantes, 65, 66; the expansion of 
English, 55 ; competition for, with 
Dutch, 56, 106, 107, 136 ; monopoly 
of, 55, 56; competition for, a cause 
of war, 55, 58; conditions of, in 
England in early part of century, 
59-61; effect of Union with 
Scotland on, 61; export of salt 
to France, 61; statistics of French, 
62-65; colonial French, 63, 64, 
133-136; with English Colonies, 
69; essential for success of, 72 
et seq.; theories as to regulation 
of, 83, 84, 104; causes of increase 
of credit system, 85; monopoly 
of, in Colonies, 103 e¢ seg; examples 
of, 104; in tobacco, 106; of 
Northern Colonists in fish and 
timber for rum and sugar, 108; 
of British in the East, 136, 137; 
value of, and convoys for, in West 
Indies, 149; war injuries, 163, 
224, 254; great growth of, 172; 
the meaning of freedom of, 172,173; 
monopoly of, the universal system, 
193, 194, 195, 244, 245; British, 
and American colonies, 253, 254, 
290; smuggling increased with, 
255; between American colonies 
and Europe, 257; American agree- 
ments for non-importation, 258 ; 
the inland, of India, 270, 282, see 
East India Company; cotton- 
growing and manufacture in India, 
281; in tea, 285; monopoly of, 
in Spanish colonies, 331; Turgot’s 
six edicts for freedom of, in France, 
354 


Transport: Canal of Languedoc, 65 ; 


in Scotland, 69; Turnpike Acts, 


70, 198; roads in Britain, 73; 
toads in France, 74; canals in 
France and Holland, 73, 76; 


taxation for roads and exemption 
from, 74, 75; by river, 75; of 
bullion dangers of, 81 ; in American 


War: 
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colonies, 214, 215, 228; in India, 
279; in Spain under Charles III., 
330; Joseph II. tries to improve, 
346; in France at the time of the 
Revolution, 360 


Treaty: of Utrecht, 10, 37, 38, 59, 90, 


91, 99; right of German Princes 
to make, 11; of Limerick, 15, 33, 
34, 39; of Westphalia, 22, 27, 30; 
of Pyrenees, 23; of Dover, 26; 
of Nimeguen, 26, 27, 30, 32; of 
Ratisbon, 27, 30, 32; for Partition 
of Spain, 33, 34, 35; of Ryswick, 
34; Methuen, 60; of Hanover, 
95; of Seville, 95; of Vienna in 
1738, 95, 121; of Paris in 1763, 
Bute and 161-165; of Paris marks 
the end of an era, 166; of Paris 
considerations on, 163, 164 


Turkey: an absolute monarchy, 13 ; 


invasion of Europe and defeat by 
John Sobieski, 19, 20; supported 
the reforming Poles, 265 ; war with 
Russia, 265; agreed to freedom of 


& 


the Dardanelles, 266; Catherine of ~ 


Russia and Joseph II. go to war 
with, 348 


UNION: between England and Scot- 


land, 66 et seq.; impossible under 
William III., 67; terms of, 68, 69; 
of British colonies, 236, 237, 239 


exchange of territory in, 9; 
in Germany and Italy, 9; of France 
and England in i672 against 
Holland, 26; of the League of 
Augsburg, 33, 34, 59; of the 
Spanish Succession, 34, 36-38, 42 ; 


Marlborough, the campaigns of, 36, 


37; charges against him, 37, 44; 
its effect on the Stuart Cause, 38; 
civil management of, 44; England 
pays for, 44; of the Austrian 
Succession, 63, 121, 122 ef seq. ; 
of the Polish Succession, 95; of 
Jenkins’ Ear, 99, 100, 120; Wal- 
pole’s efforts to settle, 100; the 
formality of naval, 129; state of 
Europe after, of Austrian Succes- 
sion, 131, 132; preparations for 
the Seven Years’, 141; a conflict 
of ideals, 142; Frederick II. and 
the revolution in the art of war, 
143 ; Seven Years’, in Canada, 145, 
146, 149; in Germany, British 
dislike of, 147; in America, 149 
et seq.; in the West Indies, 152; 
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in India, 156, 157; has to be paid 
for, 223, 224, 225; Pontiac’s, in 


America, 261, 262; with Mah- 
rattas and Mysore, 269 ; American, 
physical conditions, 301-310; 


guerilla on land, and general, at 
sea, 312, 313; in India 1778-83, 
316; with Holland, 337; French 
Assembly anxious for, 372 ; 
alliances for, 25, 35, 94; quadruple 
alliance against Spain, 94; quad- 
tuple alliance against France, 130 


West Indies: restless and mutinous, 


195; their effect on the American 
colonies, 214; war in, controlled 
by trade-winds, 214; tariffs in 
favour of, 228; smuggling in, 256; 
war with Caribbs in St. Vincent, 
263 

Tories betray 
Eugéne, dismiss Marlborough, and 
make Treaty of Utrecht, 37; dis- 
credit the cause of the Stuarts, 38 ; 
Whigs refuse to treat with Louis 
XIV., 87; writers and George 


III., 177-179; politicians use the 
mob against the King, 178, 187; 
and George III., 180 e¢ seq.; 
Britain under Whig oligarchy, 
181-183 ; contemporaries on, 183 ; 
terms to George III., 184; the 
corruption on their shifts of office, 
185-186 ; fiction written by them 
about George III., 188, 192, 193; 
dearth of men of ability among, 
196; the evil tradition of, 221-222 ; 
their fear of reaction, 221, 293; 
responsibility for loss of American 
colonies, 221; want of constructive 
policy, 222; doctrines, and the 
new theories of liberty, 222, 243, 
244; approve the Navigation Acts, 
289; encourage the 
tebels, 291; George III., Lord 
North and, 242, 293, 294; apply 
principles of 1688 to American 
rebellion, 295, 296; oppose all 
effort by Great Britain, 299, 300, 
301, 311; applaud the French 
Revolution, 358 
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